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Oh the iU efects of soiling Cattle — the tUal 
failure of 8aU^ and the successful application 
qf Bone Dust as manure — the excellence of 
Mangel Wurtzel and Cabbages as Winter food 
for live stock — the degeneracy produced by 
breeding inrandrin — the advantageous residts 
(f judicious Crossing evinced in the Turf horse 
and other breeds. By a Gentleman well known 
in Gh^eat Britain as an enUghtetied agriculturist^ 
and successful breeder of Neat Cattle and Sheep. 

MaKon Lodge, near Stockton on Tees, 

(Eni^land.) 

Dear Sir, — ^Accept my sincere thanks for 
your polite and friendly letter, and for your in- 
teresting present of the ^^ Memoirs of the Penn- 
sylrania Agricidtural Society." I have read 
them with great plearare; they contain much in- 
formation respecting the state of agriculture hi 
the Umted States, which is both new and grati- 
fying to me. L rejmce that you are animated by 
such zeal and spirit Ibr improvement. If the 
Athnttc did not int«-vene between us, I would 
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Breeding in-and-in^' creates Degeneracy. 



undertake a journey to see you and your impor- 
tant agricultural improvements. I fear, how- 
ever, that we shall never meet, I have desired 
one of my sons, who has a taste for drawling, to 
make a sketch of one of my cows in her ordi- 
nary condition, when heavy hi calf, end giving 
milk, which I now inclose ; and I request you to 
do me the honour to accept it — ^It will ^ve you 
a better idea of my stock than any description 
can convey, although my son has scarcely done 
the cow justice in the representation. You 
know that I purchased Mn Charles Colling*s 
BEST cows; and you wiU be able to form some 
opinion from this sketch, whether the Short- 
horns, which have been imported into America, 
are of the best kind. A change of buU is indis- 
pensably necessary; for "in and in breeding" 
very soon creates degeneracy. 

I am deeply sensible of the handsome man- 
ner in which you have mentioned my name in 
the "Memoirs," and of the honour you have 
done me by inserting my letter. You request 
me to criticize them, but I do not feel myself 
competent to point out any defects in your sys- 
tem of agriculture ; and the style of the Memoirs 
merits unquaUfied praise. The science of agri- 
culture cannot be reduced to any certain and 
fixed principles like other sciences, on account 
of the infinite variety of soils, and the difference 
of climate. Yoiu* summers are mujjh hotter and 
drier than ours, and your winters are more se- 
vere. In our summers; the thermometer of 
Fahrenheit seldom rises, to eighty in the shade, 
and in winter it is seldom mtieh b^w the 
free^dng point. Here we canhot grow Indian 
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corn, which is so productiye and so valuable. 
Our climate is perhaps better suited to the 
growth of tuniips, and our pastures in summer 
are pefhaps more verdant and succulent than 
yours, from the greater moisture occasioned by 
mv insular situation. I have travelled much on 
the Continent of Europe, and on my return I 
have always admired the superior verdure of 
our English pastures. You read much in our 
English publications of the expediency of soiling 
adtle in the house during the whole of the year. 
I do not approve of this practice, for it is surely 
an unnatural one, as air and exercise, and the 
selection of their own food, must benefit cattle, 
as other animals are benefited by them. I cean 
say from actual experience of the two systems, 
tliat cattle thrive much better in the fields during 
the period from the middle of May to the mid- 
dle of November, than they do when confined in 
a house. Soiling cattle is veiy little practised in 
En^and. We read in some books, tiiat mangel 
wurtzel is an unwholesome food for cattle, but I 
'agree entirely with you that^ it is a most valua- 
ble and nutritive fopd. Many of our ablest 
writers on Agriculture have been theoretical 
m^i, and not good practical SarmeK — Hence so 
many errors in the books. In the " Memoirs" 
you have inserted an able letter from Sir John S. 
Seteight, to the late Sir Joseph Banks, on the art 
of bree^ng domestic animals. Our best breeds 
of horses for the carriage, the road, the chase, 
^., Qur cattle, sheep^ pigs, and dogs, have all 
derived their improvement from judicious cross- 
ing. AH the cases of failure have been owing 
alone to injudicious crossing. You knqw that I 
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have had long experieme cm diese siilgects, »id 
have been intimately acquainted with our great 
improvers of cattle, sheep, and horses. 

Many of our writers on agricultural/ suliyects^ 
such as Sir Jc^n Sinclair, Mr. Curwen, and 
many others, have strongly recommeiHled salt as 
a vahiable manure. I have tried the experiment 
myself, and have seen it tried by others on va- 
rious soils and in various quantities; but I CouM 
never perceive the least benefit. As a condi- 
ment for cattle and sheep, it is very beneficial by 
promoting digestion when used in modwate 
quantities. 

I do not observe in the ^ Memoirs," any men- 
tion of cabbages as a winter food for neat cattle 
and sheep — Perhaps your climate is not fevour- 
able to their growth. Here the large Scotch or 
drum-headed cabbage is a most valuable winter 
food, as it produces a greater weight per acre 
than turnips. It is peculiarly valuable in some 
districts, for it will flourish on strong soils which 
are not proper for turnips. You are so perfeclly 
well informed of the state of British agriculture,' 
that I do not know whether I can ^ve you any 
new information, unless it be as to the recent 
use of bones as a manure for turnips, and the use 
in the north of England of the improved ploughs 
made whdly of irm^ without any wood what^ 
ever. The bones are first ground to powder in 
a mill constructed for that purpose, and in a 
powdered state are sown by the drill along with 
the turnip seed. Very luxuriant crops of tur- 
nips are thus gro\m wil^ut any other mMiure. 
Bones have become an article (^ commerce, and 
large quantities are imported from various parts 
of Europe. 
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Crops-^ fVoad — Culture — Product-^ Value. 

I shfiU always be happy to be faoHoure^r by 
y€«r cofFespoiideiice, and I remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Most respectfiiHy yours, 
:^ ' BabtV. Rudd. 

P. S. — ^You have my entire permission to pub- 
lish this letter. 

To John Hare Powell Esq., PoweUon, {U. 8^ 



Philadelphia County, Feb. 1, 183r. 

John IIarb Powei., Esq. 

SiR^ — I cultivated some acres of woad in tlie 
State of Ohio, which I cut six times during the 
season; it produced about 30 cwt. to the acre, 
for wlndi I received, when brought to market, 
431 cents per pound, equal to 8420 per acre. 

I have been accustomed to its cultivation in 
England, where I used it for thirty years, as a 
iSAnu&eturer. ^Fhe soil of America is quite as 
well adapted, and the dimate of the middle, 
southern and western states, is better suited to 
its growth, than that of Great Britain. The co- 
lowing matter was much strongear — ^the plant 
was more vigorous and rapid in its growth, and 
its product was larger than that to which I have 
been accustomed in Gk^eat Britain. 

It prefers a deep, rid), and li^t alluvial soil 
— ^its tap root extends a considerable distance 
bdow the surface. Fti^ tilth is necessary, but 
it mayi like Indian corn, be grown upon a sward 
Fevers^. I have found it a better practice to 
sow the seeds in beds^ late in tlie Autunm, or 
early in tbe. Sprk^, if the climate l)e severe in 
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Crops — fVoud — Management i Sec, 

winter. When the plaits have tap roote about 
four inches long^ they should be set out, at the 
distance of 8 to 10 inches in rows — sufficiently 
wide apart to admit either a horse ami cultiva- 
tor, or a ten inch hoe, as the husbandman shall 
determine, to keep them free from weeds. 
When the leaves are about 9 inches long, but 
always before their colour begins to change in 
any part, they must be cut as spinach with a 
kirife — placed in baskets, and carried into a bam, 
where they must be chopped forthwith, by 
means of a chaff cutter, or similar instalment, 
into pieces of about a quarter of an inch. 

So soon as they have been thus prepared, they 
must be bruised by a roller or bark miU, before 
they shall have suffered from heating, which a 
very few hours w ould cause. The bruised mat- 
ter must be rolled by the hand into balls of two 
or three inches diameter, according to the heat 
of the weather. Care must be taken to expose 
it to the free qperatioji of air^ whilst protected 
from moisture. When dry, it may be stored in 
heaps. 

The subsequent crops may be twisted off, 
without the use of the knife, as the roots at the 
latter stages of their growth are sufficiently strong 
to resist the necessary force to remove the 
leaves. It may be sown broadcast, but from the 
extreme lightn^s of the seeds, great difficulty is 
found in distributing them equally. In thfe 
mode, of consequence, bare patches disfigure the 
field, and materially affect tlie amount of its pro- 
duct. The question whether the broadcast or 
drill system should be employed, must be deter- 
mined by the relative value of labour and land. 
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Crops-^Guinea Corn-^JPrBduct. 

I shdl be very gjbd to commuiiieate with any 
gentleman on its cultivation, as its importance to 
B^anitfadiures makes it an object of great interest 
ai 1^ time in America. 

One biD^el of seeds, if sown in dnlls, is suffi- 
caent for five acres — ^if sown troadcast, for one 
acre. It is to be observed, that the woad must 
undergo the process of couching^ before it is fit- 
ted for the inanu&cturer. 

J. Athbrstone. 



On Guinea Com — Us cultivation^ great product^ 
and value as food for Cattle. By a Practical 
Farmer. 

Gruinea Com has been found a valuable crop 
in South Carolina. It is beUeved that the cli- 
mate of the eastern parts of Pennsylvania is well 
adapted to its growth. Its product on very rich 
land is said to exceed an hundred bushels per 
acre — ^its weight is greater than that of w^heat — 
its farinaceous matter is exceedingly nutritious-^ 
its staUcs and leaves are useful as food for cat- 
tle. Light alluvion is considered the best soil 
for its growth. It ^ould be planted and culti- 
vated in rows, as India^n corn. In July the heads 
appear-rin August a part of them become ripe — 
in the course of September, the principal part of 
the crop is matured. 

The portions which have become mature, are 
harvested in succession by cutting the stems. 
They ^h'c carried in baskets to a convenient po- 
sition at the end of the rows — ^thence to a pro- 
per house or barn, where they are stirred occa- 
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On fjf^oad — its Culture. 

sionaUy untO they have become so dry as to be 
secured against ferm^tation. An half peck of 
seeds is si^cient for aa acre, if it shoidd be pre*- 
ferred to drill them as turnips. In the early 
stages of its growth, it appears feeUe* Afi^ it 
hm arrived at Ihe height of two or Ifaree feet it 
grows vigoroiedy, and becomes hardy as Indira 
com. 

The success of the crop depencte much upoa 
the fertility and prepwation of the soil — upon 
frequent and light stirrings, and proper quantii- 
ties of manure for the support of the plant. 

A Farmbk. 



On Wood—its culture in Europe. 

Woad is a biennial plant usually cultivated 
on the Continent of Europe, on light soils, 
reduced to fine tilth, and manured in the pre- 
vious, autumn. The seeds are sown in March 
or April, generally broadcast, and are harrowed 
and rolled as those of grass. Great attention is 
given to fi:'ee the land from weeds in previous 
seasons, and to carefully desti'oy them as thdy 
appear during its growtii* The leaves are ga- 
thered from June till September in the first year, 
and from June till August in the next, when th^ 
plant puts forth its flower stems. 

The process by which woad is converted into 
the state fitted for thi^ manu&cturer, requires 
mudi experience and minute attention. 

I have the honour to be, t^c. 

John Hare PowjqIu 

Feb. 1,1827. 
^0 the President of the Pennsylvania Jlgricultural Society. 
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Substitutes for Hay. 

On substitutes for Hay — Indian Com sawn broad- 
cast on FaUow — its farinaceous product, and 
value as loiig fodder. • 

By John Harb Powel, Esq. 

« 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 

The drought of the last Spring so much di- 
minished the crops of hay, that various substi- 
tutes were suggested for long fodder. A field 
was ploughed early in June — part was manured 
with ashes — -part with rotten horse dung — part 
with bones broken and strewed, at tihe rate of 250 
bushels per acre — the ashes at the rate of 200 — 
the horse dung in quantities equal to 350 bushels 
per acre. 

Upon one acre of the field, three bushels of 
Indian com, and a bushel of millet seeds, were 
sown together — ^the land was heavily harrowed 
and rolled. As the millet seeds were bad, and 
the Indian corn had been a long time thrashed, 
twice the quantity was sown, which it was sup- 
posed would vegetate. The millet sefeds princi- 
pally feiled— Not more than a third of the corn 
appeared above the ground. 

Upon adjoining portions of the field, ruta baga, 
yellow Scotch, and flat red top turnip seeds were 
sowa with Bennett's trough, at the rate of five 
pounds per acre. . 

The turnip seeds were lightly harrowed and 
rolled — ^the portions of the field so occupied, 
were in a state of as high cultivation as a garden. 
Wlien the leaves were about an inch and an half 
long, all the turnips were harrowed with a light 
seed harrow. For some time they appeared 
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Substitutes for Hay^^ Indian Corn broadcast. 

feeble, but they revived in forty-eight hours, 
and grew more luxuriantly thpn 1 had hoped. . 

I caused a line to be stretched along the field, 
by which a man was enabled to scuffle rapidly, 
a space equal to twelve inches, as he advanc^ 
in a straight direction. The Kne was removed 
until rows 6 inches wide were made in succession, 
tlirpughout the field, leaving the plants as if they 
had been regularly drilled, thus diminishing the 
expense of hoeing, which, by American labour- 
ers, is little understood. 

It will be obviously remarked, they might 
have been drilled by a regular machine. I had 
so often been disappointed in growing turnips in 
drills, from the failure of the plants, that I wa^ 
determined to secure the crop if practicable, at 
the expense of the larger quantity of seed. The 
plants were subsequently thinned. 

The ruta baga yielded at the rate of about 400 
bushels per acre — ^neither the yellow Scotch tur- 
nips nor white turnips were worth gathering. 
The Indian corn, although intenjied to be taken 
whilst ^een for long fodder, was allowed to be- 
come mature, as it promised to produce much 
grain. It wg-s cut close to the ground, and 
bound in the usual mode in small stacks. It 
yielded thirty bushels of corn— ra very large quaii- 
tity of long fodder, which was estimated at thje 
tune, and has since, by the number of cattle 
which it has supported, been considered equal 
to two and an half tons of hay. No labour was 
applied to the Indian corn after Jt was rolled, 
until it was gathered. 

ITiese experiments with Indian com, Swedish 
turnips, yellow Scotdi and white turnips^ have 
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confirmed the opinions I have held, that tur- 
nips are not profitable in an Indian com coun- 
try, except with particular objects — ^more espe- 
cially, as in tills dimate mangel wurtzel supply, 
at much less cost, the purposes which they are 
intended to meet 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

John Hare PowEii. 

To the President of the Pennsylvania Jlgricultural Society. 



On mhstitutes for Hay — Indian Corn sawn 
broadcast on Rye stubble and sward — its 
product and value. 

' By John Harb Powel, Esq. 

PoweHon, Feb. 1, 1827. 

After a rye crop had been taken, the richest 
part of the field was ploughed — ^yellow Scotch 
and white turnip seeds were sown .with Ben- 
nett's trough, and were managed as before. 

One acre of the same field was at the same 
time ploughed — four bushels of Indian com were 
sown and ploughed under, with a very shallow 
furrow — an adjoining acre, which had not been 
previously ploughed, was sown with tlie same 
quantity of the same corn, which was in the same 
manner ploughed under with the stubble — ^it was 
all harrowed arid rolled. The land had been 
limed five y fears since, and was in fine tilth.. The 
turnips failed entirely— the com vegetated regu- 
larly — covered the ground thickly, and put out 
tassels when five feet liigh. It was mown when 
in full blossom — ^treated exactly as hay; but from 
the succulence of the stalks, it required much 
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SubMtitutts for Hay — InManCem broadcast. 

more time and attention, before it eould te 
housed. 

I found my cattle to-day contending for it ea- 
gerly, when portions of it were thrown before 
them in the midst of the rnost fragrant dover 
hay. The quantity was estimated at two tons 
per acre- 

Upon another field, which, after having been fif- 
teen years in common, was manured with oyster- 
shell lime at the rate of an hundred bushels per 
acre, I caused six bushels of com to be sown 
immediately after the sward and lime had been 
reversed. The land was harrowed closely, and 
heavily roUed — ^the crop was mown and managed 
as that of the last field— its product was ^ti- 
mated at two tons and an half per acre. 

In another part of the same field, manure 
taken fresh fi-om the stable, was spread upon 
sward which had been limed as in the \d&t in- 
stance. About three bushels of Indian corn were 
sown on the dung, and were ploughed under 
with the sward, which was after harrowed and 
rolled. Fewer seeds were used, as it was sup- 
posed the manure would cause most of them to 
vegetate vigorously* 

This piece of iMid, although much shaded by 
a close row of trees on its southern boundary, 
produced more abundantly than the last. It was 
cut and managed as before. I am inclined to 
believe from the results of all these experiments, 
that four bushels (rf corn in that state of sound* 
ness, in which it is usually found after having 
been thrashed some months, is the proper quan- 
tity, or that three bushels from selected ears, 
would be sufficient. . It must be observed, that 






MiUet-^is tmlue at long Fodder. 

the latter part Of the season was rniasyally &^ 
vourable to the growth of Indian corn. 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

John Harb Powei./ 

To the'President of the Fennsylvdnia Agricultural Society^ 



On substitutes for Hay — Millet^ its value as long 
fodder— ^its injurious effects when cut late. 

By John Hare Powel, Esq. 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827.'- 

Notwithstanding the success in the experi- 
ments with Indian corn, I should prefer millet as 
a substitute for hay, and I should have last year 
employed it, if I could have procured seeds of 
good quality. I have obtained, in various sea- 
sons, three tons of millet per acre — and in one, 
much more than that quantity, so far as it could 
be estimated by weighing one load, and keeping 
an accurate account, of the rest of equal size. 

I cultivated thirty acres of millet in 1823, and 
r should cultivate an d^ual quantity again, to sup- 
ply the deficiencies occasioned by the failure of 
the young grass, of the preceding year. 

I am not disposed to consider it a substitute 
for Indian com as a iaiinaceous crop, for obvious 
reasons, which I have explained at length. Mr. 
i)upont, of Delaware, has cultivated it extensive- 
ly, and continues to entertain the highest opinion 
of its value; I am not aware of any evil attend- 
ing its use as long fodder, except when it has 
been allowed to become ripe ; some danger is 
then to be apprehended to neat cattle, from swal- 
lowing the grain unbroken, which, adhering 
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JRemedies for injudicious Feeding* 

closely in the stomach, cannot be ejected for 
tlie purpose of rumination — ^in one instance I 
have known it to cause death. Similar effects 
are sometimes produced by feeding cattle upon 
Indian meal, without mixture with cut hay 
or straw. The animal having been tied in a 
stall, and tempted to consume as much as possi- 
ble — ^the system is made sluggish by the want of 
exercise — the stomach loaded with fat, becomes 
unable to perform its office— the indigestible 
meal coheres, causes sometimes apoplexy, and 
•always injury to the beast. 
' Graziers, feeders, arid dairy farmers, have va- 
rious appellations for the diseases, with which 
then* animals are assailed; and if the nostnims 
and hard names which cattle doctors have given 
in English books were to be regarded, the mala- 
dies of neat cattle might be considered almost as 
numerous as those of our own race — ^whereas in 
fact they are very few, exhibiting in different 
stages various symptoms, inmost cases to be as- 
cribed to sudden changes of temperature — ^to bad 
management — to external injuries and excess, or 
deficiency in tlie supply of food. Free circula- 
tiqn of air — due proportions of succulent and dry 
food — regular exercise, with protection merely 
from wet^ are the best preventives — copious 
bleeding— large and repeated doses of Glauber 
salts in molasses and warm water, followed by 
castor oil and sulphur, are generally the best 
remedies for disease. 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

John Hare Powet^. 

« 

To the President (jf the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 
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European practices inapplicable in Jhnenca—on 
Manures^ recent and old — Composts^ their ap- 
plication and cost . 

By John Hare Powel« Esq. 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 

I have long contended that British practices 
or European systems of husbandry, can seldom 
be profitably apphed upon American farms. Jn * 
no instance, I am led to apprehend, is tliis re^ 
mark more just, than in the preparation and me 
qf animal manures. Compost heaps, and tlie 
various compounds which have been suggested in 
Europe as substitutes for the common offal, witli 
wliich most well regulated American fanns tnay 
be brought to abound, I conceive it unwise to 
employ, in a country where the relative prices 
of labour and land are in ratios, inverse to those 
which have given rise to expedients, incompati- 
ble with . our circumstances, and ruinous in a 
climate marked by tlie extremes of heat and 
cold. 

It has been alleged, that where old grass lands 
require top dressing, composts become the most 
effective and cheapest manures. I am prepared 
to admit, that a comport heap which can be ob- 
tained without much labour or expense in itsp^e- 
paration^ should always be regarded as an im- 
portant item in the economy of the farm. The 
commixture of earth, animal matter, green 
weeds, or other vegetables, should never be ne- 
glected, provided they be at hand — but I am as- 
sured they should not be " mamifactured'' by re- 
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peated moving, but Bhoiild be 1^ to the opi&ni- 
tion of heat and moisture, untU they ean be em*- 
ployed, and if practicable, be incorporated inti- 
mately with the soil. 

Recent animal manure? I have always consa^ 
dered the most effective and the most lasting, 
whether they be appUed to the surface, or be 
turned under by the plough. > 

Parts of my grass lands have been, during se* 
veral years, subjected to a variety of experi- 
ments, which have coniirmed the opinions I ad* 
vance- In Marcli, 1824, 1 caused « long dung'^ 
to be spread upon a field of fifteen acres, adjoin- 
ing one of the same extent, upon which equal 
quantities of rotten manure had, early in the Au- 
tumn, been strewed. The field was harrowed— 
the long straw was collected by an horse rake — 
was returned to the barn yard early in May, and 
placed in tlie bottom of a deep trench, where it 
was saturated with the water escaping from the 
stables and dung heaps on the margin of the 
fold. The land upon which the recent dung 
had been spread, produced ceilainly much the 
larger crop of gi*ass. In 4825, similar experi- 
ments were made by putfnig rotten manure in 
the Autumn, and fresh manure in the Spring, 
upon equal parts of the field, to whidi the rotten 
manure alone had been applied in the Autumn of 
1823 — similar results were obtained. 

In the last year the same experiment was tried 
by covering portions of tiie other field with old 
manure in the Autumn, and a part with long 
dung in the Spring-— the results were as they had 
been before. 



Meadow Land — Management. 

The straw having been soaked and bleached 
by exposure, was loosened by the harrow— col- 
lected by an horse rake, and after was used 
throughout the summer, as litter for bulls, which 
are necessarily confined upon a breeding farm. 

The crop of grass, in despite of the extraordi- 
nary drought, much exceeded any which I have 
ever had from the same land. 

I have tlie honour to be, ^c. 

John Hare Powei-. 

To the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 



On Meadow Lands— III effects of close feeding at 
certain seasons — Advantageous results of re- 
peated eocperiments in protecting the ml by 
after grass — Its value and use. 

By John Hare Powkl, Esq. 

Powelton, Feb. 1, 1827. 

Long experience in the management of allu- 
vial meadow had induced me to believe that 
the injuries apparent after a succession of hay 
crops, proceed not so much from the effects of 
the scythe, as from the continued and close feed- 
ing, wliich has generally been practised in this 
county by tenants who occupy much the larger 
portion of the marsh land. 

It was supposed, that the extreme heat and 
drought, which generally succeed the season, at 
which the first crop is taken, are particulariy in- 
jurious to grasses upon such soils. , 

I caused a grazing farm of nearly aft hundred 
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acres of afluvion, which had beensij^ected to 
eyery evil which tilie cupidity of the tenant coi|ld 
{MTodttce^ to be mown for hay, at the time whra 
the grass was in fiiU bloom. No ammal w^ ^*- 
lowed to feed upon it until the latter part of Qq.- 
tober, when its, luxuriant pasturage afforded a 
larger return than I could have obtained, had tke 
usual system been observed, in depasturii^ it 
throughout the term of the greatest hefit. 

In the, succeeding year, the same practice was 
observed witii similar success. The land was 
evidently improved, and has since commanded 
lligher rent, although the price of meadow land 
has not generally increased. 

I have the honour to be, ^. 

John Hare Powbl. 

^ ike Pre$i(knt of the Pennsylvania •Agricultural Society. 
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On Grass Lands — Clover — Sowing^ (^c. 

By Johx Hare Powel, Esq. •) 

Powclton, Feb. 1, 1827. 

It is admitted, that in our climate, one of the 
most difficult items of the husbandman's art, is 
the successful "Ja2/i/z^ down'' of grass lands. 
Without adverting to the necessity of ftne tilth— 
the fit state of the soil, and proper selection of 
seeds, I would suggest that not more thaa 
half of the proper quantity, whetlier of clover. 
Of chard grass, timothy, or herd's grass, is usually 
^wn upon Anaerican farn^s. 
^ .; In England, where clover is less injured by 
drought M the early seasons of its growth — by 
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heal i^hen the a*op is removed— or by the ef- 
fects of frost, succeeded by sudden thaws m the 
Winter mid Spriog, a peck of clover, mixed 
with a proporti<mate quantity of other grass 
seeds, is tteually sown upon an acre of land. 

In this climate I have found three hsdf pecks s 
ef dover seeds^ when combined even with two 
bushels of orchaixi grass seeds, in no instance 
too much for one acre of Imi. 

• Li^t harrowing, and rolling of the grain crop^ 
if the weather and soil be in a prefer state^ im- 
mediately after the grass seeds are sown, I have 
always considered the best mode of securing 
their vegetation, as well as the best means of 
improving the grain. 

' ft has often been recommended to harrow in 
August with a heavy brake, and to sow again 
those parts of the field which appear bare of 
grass after the crop of grain has been removed. 
I have never succeeded in the attempt, except 
when small quantities of manure were soon after 
scattered over the parts, which xhad been so 
treated, and in such cases I have never failed. 

I am inclined to believe, that autumnal top- 
dressing, with long manure^ may mth great pro- 
fit be applied to protect the young clover^ espe- 
ciaHy if the improvident husbandmin has al- 
lowed it to be fed closely, by horses or sheep. 

In addition to the great advantage ari^g from 
the stalks of the hay being finer find more valua- 
ble as food, an important object is attained by 
using abundant supplies of seed in our climate. 
The land being more closely covered with the 
larger quantity of plants, is not so much exposed 
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immediately after ^ carop lias ^be^ tiaka^ meA 
of consequence is less exhausted during tibe sea^ 
son of greatest heat, by the rays of the sun^ 

I have the honour to be, 8jc. 

John Hare Pqwek* 

'fo (he President of the Fennsylvanm Ajgricultnrdl Society^ 



* * 

On Grasses — Substitutes for Red Clover— Luz 

ceme — Saintfoin. 

By John Rare Powel,' Esq. 

PoweltoD, Feb. 1, 1827. 

We have long sought a substitute fw red^clo- 
ver, and notwithstai^ng the efforts which have 
been made for the introduction of Lucerne and 
rye grass, I am disposed to think that the agri- 
culturists of America have been generally inat- 
tentive to this in^ortant sutgect, involving both 
the support of our live stock, and to a great ex- 
tent, the manure for our fields. Lucerne re- 
quires more labour and accuracy of tillage than 
most fetrmers in this state have either the means 
or the disposition to apply. Its principal use is 
in soiling, which no husbandman in Pennsylva- 
nia, notwithstanding all that has been written or 
sjud, has evfer systematically pursued throughout 
a succession of years. 

Rye grass has not ^cceeded in the few m? 
stances in which I have known it tried. . 

Salntfoin has been neglected, most probably. 
In consequence of the failures proceeding fi^om 
the age of the seeds— ^they seldom vegetate when 
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mom Unh ^ ymst' (AA^ wA hence M i^iusn iiey 
have readied us in the common eouree^ wdi 
d^afe7*^V supplies* 

It is found in Tiffious parts of Europe — in Ger- 
mfln7-r*Sv(4tzerlaDd-^£ngland and France. It 
is eoQ^dered one of the most valualde sorts of 
herbage which can be cultivated on dry soils. 
Itg long root insinuates itself to a great depth in 
gravdly and rocky lands. Its stems and abun- 
dant leaves afford succulent pasturage, as well as 
excellent hay. Deep calcareous spils are pre- 
ft^rred for its grovrth. If the ground be prepared 
by very deep ploughing (md proper cleansing crc^^ 
the product is unusually great. 

Us hardiness in resisting the effects of frost and 
drou^t, would render it peculiarly useful in 
American husbandry. It should be sown as 
early as practicable in the Spring, with half the 
usual quantity of barley or oats. Four bushels 
are the proper quantity of seeds for an acre. 
Their quality may be known by the brightness of 
the capsules, the fulness of the kernels, and by 
their colour, which should be blue-grey or yel- 
lowish-red. As the seeds are large, and are en- 
veloped by thick capsules, they must be covered 
at greater depths and rvith nwre than usual care. 
The roller should be applied, if the soil and 
weather be ih pitoper state. * 

The price in England is from five to six shil- 
lings sterling per busheL Saintfoin is numaged 
as elover, to which it is eqi^ in nutrition and 
product. . It affords valuable after grass, which, 
it is to be lamented^ our htisbandmen too^ rmieh 
disregard as the means oi savii^ fodder, and 
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keeping their breeding ewes unit #iie season of 
greatest tml, on the approadi of the Spring. 

This yahiabie plant continues during nine o^ 
teft years in the soil. My attempts to culti- 
vate it have not been successful; as all the seeds 
Whidi I had procured were old and did not grow. 
I abandoned Lucteme, as it required more laboiir 
than I was disposed to apply. 

I have the honour to be, f^t. 

John Hare' Powel. 

To the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 



On Orchard Grass — Manner (f cuUivation^^se" 
curing the seeds — Quantity sown^-^Semm *and 
mode — Catises of failure — Product mid v(due 
for pasturage and hay — its nutritive qualities^ 
and superiority aver timothy^ both when green 
and dry. 

By Loyd Jones, Esq. 

J 

/ - . 

• *' ' Montgomery County, (Pennsylvania,) 

. * . February 5th, 182l7. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have cttltivated orchard grass 
for five and twehty years* . My crops failed from 
the bad quality of the seeds, until they were se- 
cured by myself. When they are in the state 
at which they can be shaken from the heads, the 
stems are cut by a skilful cradler jusf above the 
tops of the uiKler grass. After some practice, 
he is enabled^ to catch with his left hand the por- 
tions taken by the' cradle, and to id:ace them re-' 
gularly as he advances. They are immediately 
bound in sheaves large as a man*s leg. Double 
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scytbe to remove the under grass,, and leav^ at 
proper distances throughout l£e field, openings 
upon which the sheaves are shocked. They re* 
^ain in this state from eight to ten days, until 
sufficiently dry to be carried to the bam, where 
^ey are forthwith thrashed to guard ag^iinst heat- 
ing, the great source of injury to the seeds of 
tl^s Talu^le crop.. The u^al manner of se- 
coring them, by putting the sheaves into the 
mow, is, I am satisfied, the most effectual mode 
to destroy the principle of vegetation, as they 
can ; r£«rely be so treated, without being mow^ 
bumed.- 

Mbdx having been thrashed, they should b& 
strewed upon the barn floor — occadonally stirred 
if the quaptity be large, during eight or ten days, 
until they are perfectly dry— without this pre- 
caution they would inevitably be heated, > 
; The under grass should all be mown for hay, 
as: soon as possible, after the seeds have been 
harvested. If it be allowed to staqd but for a 
few days, it loses its nutritive properties — ^in faU 
dies, after having lost the he^^s^ The hay thus 
made, and properly secured, although necegsa- 
riiy harsh from having been allowed to pass the 
stage of its growth when most Bucculent and nu- 
tritious, I have found good fi>dder, for both horses 
and nfiat catde. / 

The product of seeds varies from ten to twen- 
ty bushels per aerQ* I have had in a very fa- 
vourable season, tweaty rt*rshete upon knd which 
would n^ have afforded, I think, ten- of wheat. 
Th^e product of this, as of a11 (a-ops, depends 
vnmhy of course^ upon ^e season, and the pre- 
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paration of the land. The crop to which T ad- 
vert, was purposely grown upon a poor soil^ to 
show Ihe excellence of the plant, and the fallacy 
of the assertion, that it requu-ed very rich land. 
^ I sow from eight to ten quarts of cIovct seeds,. 
«fid a bushel of orchard grass seeds per acre in 
February, upon wheat or rye land. I should^ 
prefer their being sown with oats or barley, as, 
the jseeds could be covered more f^galarly with 
the harrow, and their vegetation would be s^ 
cured- I do not apprehend injury from frost in' 
early sowing, but i dread the effects of drought 
from late. I have never suffered from early^ 
but have g^fieraily had cause to regret the evils 
of late sowing. 

I consider orchard grass the best herbage ft^ 
pasturage upon v^and--for hay it certainly €an>^ 
not be excelled. 

I cultivated timothy for many years. As pas- 
turage it is utterly worthless after the first of 
July, upon upland. Timothy hay is valuable for 
turf horseSj and those used in quick draught — 
but for the pQipose^ of farmers, I think it should 
notbemfeed. I have long since discontinued 
Its growth. It is a great exhauster, and should 
never be cultivated, unless it can be carted to 
market, and he replaced by large supplies of ma^ 
nure. ; . 

lam, verj^' obediently^ ^. 
• ■ " '• • Yours, •' 

■ - ■ LoYD JoKBs; 

John Hare PoMTEii, Esq., 
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On. Grasses-^Orchard or Cocksfoot — Timothy 
and Red-Top^ or Herds-gras^-^heir cantpara- 
s Ave values for Pasturage and Hay. 
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By John Hare Powel, Esq. 



Powelton, Febrpary 10, 1827. 

In presenting Mr. Jones' coqmiunication, it is 
not necessary that I should s^dverttohis accoraey 
and reputation as a farmer, with which you are 
sufficiently acquainted, to receive his opinions 
and statements, with implicit reliance upon their 
validity and force. He is the most successful 
cultivator of orchard grass, with whose practioi^ 
I have become acquainted in any part of the 
United States. 

. As he has detailed his mode of securing the 
seeds, I may be allowed to state, that I have, for 
Beveral years induced him to send large quanti- 
ti^ of them to my agricultural friends, whose 
experience, in confirmation of ray impressions, 
that when prq>erly treated they seldom fail, es- 
tablishes the correctness of his management in 
collecting them. 

I have before brought to your notice the ex- 
traordinary product of cocksfoot or orchard 
grass as pasturage upon strong soils — ^its early 
appearance in the Spring— its vigorous and rapid 
-growth throughout the Sumnier and Autumn, 
affording even in December, the raost sucadent 
and nutritive herbage I have in this climate seen. 

Of timothy as pasturage, I have had during 
twenty yeare, opinions similar to those conveyed-' 
by Mr. Jones. , 

On highly manured, or deep alluvial soils, 
it produces greater crops of liay, than any 
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grass I have grown, except red clover. Mr. 
Welles, of Boston, a few yews since obtained 
four tons of timothy hay per acre, from a lai^ 
field. His wdl known precision^ independent of 
the ample proofe he adduced, sufficiently esta- 
blishes the fact When allowed to become ma- 
ture^ I think it causes as much exhaustion as a 
crop of Spring barley or, oats. And s0 far from 
land becoming better, whilst, exposed to the ei^ 
fects of the scythe, aiid the rays of the sun in a 
regular course, wherein timothy is introduced as 
the meliorating crop, I am led to believe that it 
is made worse.* If timothy be depastured aifter 
\ the first crop has been taken, I apprehend that, 
j as its after growth is extremely feeble, in this 
I climate, the sun must have great effect upon the 
soil, throughout the hottest season of the year. 

Red-top or herds-grass has recently been 
brought more into notice, and it will, I have n6 
doubt,. be extensively cultivated, when it shall 
have been better known. We see it general- 
ly upon the ill reclaimed marsh lands of an 
adjacent state, where perhaps its extraordinary 
hardiness and large product, even' under the 
most slovenly management, may have retarded 
to a certain extent, the improvement of the dis- 
trict in which it is principally grown. It will 
flourish where no other grass, which we culti- 
vate, can live. Jts apparent qualities, and the 
quantity of nutritive matter, are no doubt very 
much influenced by the state of the land upon 
which it is produced; hence when offered in the 
•^ market in competition with the produce of the 
most highly cultivated upland — it is condemn- 
ed. The seeds of this grass, as those of cocksr 
foot, are rarely brought to the shops in a sound 
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Cfrcisses — Herds-grass — its tough andchse Sward. 

state— they, as the foraier, are surrounded by 
chaff, which) if closely examined, will be found 
frequently to envelope shrivelled kernels, and to 
be infested with some of the most noxious weeds 
with whidi a farmer can contend. 

Upon a smaH piece of land which had be^ 
pccupied by Swedish turnips, and had been care- 
fully tilled for many seasons in succession, two 
bushels of herds-grass seeds per acre^ in addi- 
tion to, the usual quantity of clover and timothy 
seeds, were sown with Persian barley in the 
Spring of 1820. A much larger piece was sown 
at the same time,, with timothy sdone. The ti- 
mothy soon disappeared from both — ^the clover 
of course long since went out — ^the herds- 
grass has formed a tough and valuable sward. 

Upon arable farms it is sometimes trouUe- 
some, as it is tenacious of life as blue grass. Its 
product is not generally heavy uppn such lands, 
and I should not therefore cultivate it with a re- 
gular course of white crops, although upon a 
grazing farm, or upon some large southern do- 
mains, where it would be well that the landhold- 
ers should forget half their possessions, it might 
be expedient to cultivate it largely, and obviate 
the necessity of indulging the fatting bulloqks 
with a regular ramble for the solace of their sto- 
machs, throughout some hundred acres of grow- 
ing Indian com. The herds-grass has the great 
merit of being able to take care of itself. 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

John Hare Powel. 

To the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 
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On OrasseS'^Orchari'^Rye — Clover-^dinfoint ^e.-^lmr pro-' 
ducts, . compatative values, CQnstituent parts, modes of sowing, 
managing — quantity, quality of Seeds, and adaptation to par- 
ticular SS)ils* 

In some plants there is a comimrative' excess of saHne matter, and when, 
snch plants.are^ given unmixed with any other to cattle» the^ are mo8t:^bject 
to disease, or cofitinue for a length of time before they improve, however 
Abundant the supply. The following facts, which oame within my own im- 
mediate observation, may serve as an instance to point out the importance of 
a, Inixture of such grasses as possess some difierence in the qualities of their 
ifotritive matter } and at the same time they will show, that the bitter extrac- 
tive is efficacious in correcting the over-sutculency, or laxative nature of 
green food, without the aid of ary vegetable fibre. 

Two fields were sown down for pasture ; one with n^hite clover and trefoil 
only, and the other with a variety of the natural grasses, for experiment, with 
a portion of white clover. The two fields were depastured with sheep. In 
the enclosure of white clover a considerable quantity of cocksfoot graSs grew 
on the edge of the fence ; it was of a very t^arsh quality, from its unfavourable 
situation, and consisted almost entirely of culms. In a few days the sheep 
went to this grass, and ate it down entirely, though there was a profusion of 
the white clover.* In the course of time many' or the sheep became affected 
with the disease termed redrwater, of which several died, ^ut in the adjoin- 
ing field, which contained the natural grasses, cocksfoot grass, rough-stalked 
meadow grass, rye-grass, foxtail-grass, and white clover, the sheep were not 
affected with that, nor any other disease, and they left untouched the stems 
of the cocksfoot, which were here of a more tender succulent nature, than 
those on Uie edges of the pther field, which were so greedi^ devoured by the 
clover sheep. 

It may remain only to observe, that if the hard stalks of the cock'S-fobt in 
the clover field had been in sufficient quantity, they would most probably have 
prevented the disease from attacking the sheep ; but this could not have been 
by virtue of the dry fibre only of the calms, because in the adjoining field, 
where everv thing was contrary to disease, the sheep rejected the culms alto- 
gether. The dry, or mechanical action of the culms, was here wanting; ^et 
the 'animals coiltinued healthy, and fattened, because the bitter extractive 
was. in greater proportion in the leaves or herbage than in the culms which 
they reiected ; and also proved beneficial, though combined with succulent 
food, wnich could have nothing of the action of the dry hay or straw before 
mentioned. ****««»»»*» 

The proportional value which the grass M the time of flowering bears to 
that at the time the«eed is ripe, i^ as 11 to 10.; and to the grass of the latter- 
math, as 5 to 3. 

There has often been occasion to observe, that though grass, when left till 
the seed be ripe, may afford a greater quantity of nutntive mattef, neverthe- 
less the value of the latter-mam which is lost by this means is often greater 
than the extra quantity of nutritive matter thus obtained ; add to this the im- 
poverishing effects of the plants on the soil by the process of ripening the 
seed, and me less palatable nature of the hay. The plants of g&ass are like- 
wise much weakened by the production of seed, for in all the experiments I 
have made the produce of latter-math proved always less, in many instances 
one-half less, in a jgiven time after the seed crop, than after the crop taken at 
the time of flowering; t never could perceive, however, that the' bad effects 
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extended in way degree to the next fbUowing tMMon, the treigfht of prodace 
bemg then «8 nreqnently Bv^perior a^' equal or iesSf 

Rye-gnun appear^ to have been cultivated previous to the year 1677; be- 
mdes whieh, red clover, 8ainfoin,^8punrey^ trefoil, and nonench, were the only 
plants dien cultivated as grasses; or termed such. And it is only of late yearn 
that any other species of the natuiral grasses has been tried as a snbMitute for 
it in forming arUfieial pastures — as cat's-tail |[ra8s \PhUum pratense); cocks- 
foot griuM {Diu^Us glomerata); and fox-tail g^ass (Alopeeurus praiengis), 
Thd cat's-tail grass appears to have been made trial of before either *of the 
other two, not more tnan fifty years ago, by Mr. Rocque, a farmer at Walharo- 
greea, near London. The seed of the cocksfoot grass was introduced about 
the same time from Virginia, by the Society of Arts, &c.> but no trial was 
made of it till several yei^rs afterwards: it was then called orchard-grass; and 
it is hut lately that the fox-tail grass has been tried on an extensive scale — 
the merits of which seem to have been first accurately pomted out by the late 
excellent Mr. Curtis in hi^ several vi^orks on grasses. 

There has been much difference of opinion respecting the merits and com- 
paTatii^e value of r^e-grass. > It produces an abundance of seed, which is easily 
collected and readily vegetates on most kinds^ of soil under circumstances of 
diflBerent manaa|ment ; it soon arrives at perfection, and produces in its first 
years of growth a good supply of early herbage, which is much liked by cat- 
tle. Tliese merits have, no doubt, upheld it till the present day in practice,. 
and W^ill probably, for some time to come, continue it a favourite grass with 
many ftxtners. But the latter-math of rye-grass is very inconsiderable, and 
the plant impoverishes the soil in a high degree if the culms, which are inva- 
riably lefl untouched by cattle, are not out before the seed advances towards 
perfection. When this is neglected, the field. after midsummer exhibits only 
a brown .surface of ivithered straws. « 

Let the produce mid nutritive powers of r}re-gra88 be compared with those 
of the cocksfoot grass, and it will be found inrerior in the proportion nearly 
of 5 to 18 ; and a&o inferior to the mealdow fox-tail in the pr<^ortion of 5 to 
12; and inferior to the meadow fescue in the proportion of 5 to 17. In thcso 
comparisons, from which the above proportions arose, it was necessary to onlit 
theseedcropsfor the truth of comparison. * * « » 

Cocksfoot grass perfects an abundance of seed, and the plants arrive at a 
productive state as soon as those of rye-grass ; hence its superiority over rye- 
grass, as above, is equally great for permanent pasture and the alternate hus- 
bandry ; Woich is not so precisely the case with the fox-tail grass and meadow 
fescue. One peck of rye-grass, with 14 lbs. of clover, per^acre, is generally 
considered sufficient for sowing artificial pastures. * « « « 

The proportions in which the seeds oi the diflferent species should be mixed 
fi>r permanent pasture : — 

Cocksfoot grass {DactyUs glomerata) • - - 2 bushels. 

Meadow-fescue (Festuca pnUerisis) ' • - - 2 

Meadow fox-tail grass {Alopecwnts pratfinsis) - • - 2 - 

Rough-stalked meadow-grass (Poa trivialis) > ... 2 

Tall oat-like soft-grass Holcus avenaceus) * ^ - -. - 0^ 

Meadow cat's-tail (PAZeum j9ra^i^6) .... 15 lbs. 

Hard, or smooth fescue {Festuea duriusada, vel glahra:^ - 2 bushels. 

Crested dog's-tail {Cynosurus crigtatusj - - , - 1 

Nerved meadow-grass (Pda ntrvata) • - - - . 0^ 

Wood meadow-grass {Poa nemorfdis) - - - . • 1 

Narrow-leaved meadow-grass (Poa angtistifoUa) - • 0^1 

9road-leaved creeping bent, or fiorin {^grostis slolomferay var. \ ^ . 

Rye-grass /jLoJucmpertfime) - - - - . i 

White or Duteh clover (TVtyb^m repent) - - - 15 lbs. 

Bush vetch (^ta^epum) - - - - - J bushel. 

Sweet-scented vernal ^ass(j9nfAoxan<Mtmoi{ora<fi9») 0^ 

^eremdal T^ clover {Tnfolvum prtUense perenne) 12 lbs, 

Adttliea mUlefoUum^ yarrow - • - 4 
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Ctraases^^Seed^ — gtiantiiies €fnd modes o/.-sowing. 

^ The firoper quantity ofgnm seeds to sdwy per acre, it -a point of the gveat- 
eitimpottanciB, as regards the expense of th^ seed, and the speedy iormirtion 
of the iQoet valuable sward. »^♦ #•»«*». 

When land is to be sown for permanent pasture, no admixture of any annual 
or prain ci^p, or >broad-IeaTed cWer, should be admitted with the grass seeds. 
Experieq/ee proves that they are highly injurious to the intention of , speedily 
forming a solid productive sward ; and that the profit that may accrue ^om a 
grain croplthus obtained, will be much overbalanced by the loss of grass iii the 
two following seasons. Every plant of these annual crops occupies ^a place, 
to the detriment of the expected sward; besides rendering tlie surface porous 
by the decay of their roots in the end of autumn, much raiscl^ef, likewise, is 
done to the sward by..portions of the crops being beat down with heavy rains. 
The above mixture should be sown in the autumn or spring, at the rate of 
four bushels and a half to the acre ; much less will form a good pasture, but 
when the seeds can be had from the ^m at a moderate expense, the maxi* 
mum quantity should be adopted. If sown in spring, it will be found highly 
useful, in the following autumn, to give the surnUe a slight top-dressing with 
rotten dung or compost, in which the seeds or roots of weeds are not suspected, 
and to sow immediately after half a bushel, more or less, of the mixture of 
seeds, according as the sward appears to be deficient of plan%; a^r which, 
(the top-dressing being previously well reduced by u slight bush-harrow,) the 
roller should be liberally used ; and roUdng^ for the first two years, should 
never be neglected at any favourable opportunity. If the seeds are sown in 
autumn, the top-dressing, re-sowing, and rolling, will be found equally requi- 
site and beneficial in the following month of May ; and even if repeated in the* 
following autumn, they will grreatly forward the intention. This is imitating 
the process of nature m formmg pastures — ^with this advantage, that for one 
seed of a valuable species of jrrass supplied to the soil by the slow and gradual 
process of nature, in one season, a thousand are supplied in the same space of 
time ; and thus take possession of their natural soil, without the danger and 
inconvenience of expelling its usurpers. 

There has been some difference of opinion respecting the manner of reap- 
ing the produce of seedling grasses; whether by depasturing with sheep, or 
by mowmg after the plants have perfected their seed. . The manure supplied 
by sheep to the young grasses is of great advantage ; but the animals are apt 
to bite too close to the root, and sometimes tear up the young {^ants altoge- 
tlier. I have found, on repeated trials, that croppm^ seedling grasses before 
they had produced flowers, had the effect of retardmg and weaMbnln^ the 
after-growth of the plants for that eeason very much. %ut afler the period of 
flowering, cropping was found to strengthen, and rather encourage the growth 
of plants. In the same way I found, that old plants of grass, when cut very 
close after the first shoots of the spring made tneir appearance, afforded about 
one-third less weight of produce in the whole season than those plants of the 
same species whicn were left uncut till the flowering culms began to appear. 
As the advantages of the manure of the sheep may be supplied by top-dress^ 
ing, and the disadvantages resulting to the tender seedling plants from early 
and close cropping cannot so speedily be removed, the practice of sufifering 
the grasses to produce flowers before they are cut, with the application of 
top-£essings, and the use of^thd roller, till the spring of the second year, ap- 
pears to be far more profitable than the former > practice of depasturing the 
seedling grasses at an earlier period than the sprint of the second year. But 
in this, no doubt, as well as in other particular modes of management recom- 
mended for general practice in the culture of plants, local circumstances may 
interfere so much as often to render some modification of them necessary. 

The superior value of sainfoin for soils on a porous or dry sub-soil is there- 
fore manifest. * * *.»«»<»»*» 

Sainfoin grows wild in all the chalky districts in England ; but it was first 
introduced to English farmers as a plant for cultivation from Flanders and 
France, where it has been long cultivated. Parkinson, in the year 1640, says, 
that it is ^'generally known to be a singular food for cattle, caysing them to 
give store of^milk." — Worlidge, in his Mystery of Husbandry, &c. (1681), 
treats of sainfoin at large: •' In Wiltshire; m several places," says he, "there 



Grctsus-^Sainfoin^ts habits and quantity of tmtrition* 

Me precedents of saiiifein that has been .there twenty years growings on poor 
land, and has so far improved the Same, that from a noble per acre, twenty 
acres together have iMen certainly worth thirty dullinffs |i«r acre, and yet 
continues in ffood proof."*— These extracts show the hifh opinion which was 
entertained of this plant above 'one hundred years aeo ; but this was; no donbt, 
in a great measure owing to the small numtier of plants then known for sow- 
ing^in the farm. . - 

The experiments that have here been made on this plant were confined to a 
clayey loam and a light nlieeouB soil. Upon these it was evidently inferior to 
the broad-leaved and perennial red clover ; but on chalky and gravelly soils 
there have been abundant proofs of the superior value of sainfoin. After the 
ample details of tiie uses and cultivation of sainfoin, given in Mr. Toong's 
Aimals, it will be difficult to add any thing new. It is a perennial plant, and pro- 
duces but little herbage the first year, and on that account should not be sown 
on land that is intended to remain only two vears under mm. In Mr. Toung*s 
Annals we are informed, that sainfoin is allowed on all hands to be an admira- 
ble improvement on limestone rocks and chalk downs, which, in order to be 
cultivated to the greatest advantage, should be in this course, with no more 
arable than 1s necessary for the duinge Thus, if sainfoin last sixteen years, 
as.it cert^nly will if properly managed, then sixteen parts of the down would 
be sainfoin, and as manv more parts as there are years necessary for tillage, 
before the ground should be sowed with it again : suppose this period to be 
i^VB years, the portions would then be 16 sainfoin ; 1 sainfoin pared and burnt, 
and under turnips; 1 barley or oats; 1 clover; 1 wheat; 1 turnips ; 1 barley or 
oats, and with this crop sainfoin sown again==22. In another part we are in- 
formed that sainfoin is also a great improvement in thin, loose, djry, sandy 
loams, upon marl or chalk bottoms. 

Thin soils that wear out, or .tire of clover, are laid down to great advantage 
with it, will last twenty years, and pay the farmer as Well as his best cmn 
crops. If a flock of sheep be an object of primary importance, this plant will 
afford them plenty of dry food for winter, in hard weather. An acre of indif- 
ferent land will yield two tons of sainfoin dry, and therefore twenty acres wiU 
serve 1000 sheep for a month, supposing a stieep eats three pounds of hay in a 
day, which is a large allowance. « » » « « 

It flowers about the middle and towards the end of June. The seeds are 
large, and when sown in wet soils generally burst and rot without vegetating. 
There is some difference of opinion with respect to the best season for sowing ; 
according to several trials that I have made, the middle or end of April is the 
most certain ; but when sown in the autumn, unless the soil be favourable, 
many of the plants are lost during the winter: should circumstances prove 
otherwise, the autumn sowing will t)e found the most advantageous, as it af- 
fords nearly a full crop in the ensuing seaison. • • * « • 

The grasses, and other plants, best fitted for alternation, as green crops 
with grain, are such as arrive at perfection in the shortest space of time, or 
within the compass of two years; such as have their leaves broad and succu- 
lent, and that do not quickly run to seed. Plants of this description are sup- 
plied to produce the greatest weight of herbage at the least expense to the 
soil. 

It is a curious and well-known fact, that any species of plant that has conti- 
nued till its natural decay on a particular soil, cannot be again immediately 
reared with equal success on the same spot, till some otber crop intervene; 
but that a different species of vegetable will there succeed better, for its pecu- 
liar period of life, than it would on a soil naturally better adapted to its growth, 
where it had just attained to perfect maturity. This holds good with respect 
to annual plants as well as to those that continue to live many years. But it 
is better seen in the former, as their habits and duration in the soil are oftener 
and more directly within the reach of common observation. 

On this antipathy of plants seems to depend the theory of alternate crop- 
ping with green crops and ^rain — varying in Some measure according to the 
circumstances of soil and climate ; but the principle appears to remain the 
same. 

On analysing a spil immediately before and after producing an impoverish- 
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ing crop, the results of such aaaljrsis do not point ont.any dimmitlion in the 
weight or proportions of its oonstiti^ents sumci^nt to •eeonntlbr the weight 
of ve^retable matter produced. The decompoEong aninial and regetable mat- 
ters of the soil are the only constituents wherein a sensible loss is perceived* 

M. Braconnot grew plants in substances free from any kind of soil, as in 
flower^ of sulphur, and in metal. He supplied the plants with distiUed water 
only. They arrived, by these means, to a perfect state of maturity. The 
produce was submitted to cwefhl analysis ; and the results- showed that the 
different vegetables so produced, contained all the constituents of the difierent 
species, precisely the same as when the plants were cultivated on their natu- 
ral soils. «*»*»*»»•««* 

JAUrkive 
Green Food, MoUor, 

lbs, lh$. 

Manuel wnrtzel, or white beet, (Beta ciela,) produces upon a 
smtable soil, or a deep rich loam, on an average, twenty-five 
tons* of green food per acre, every pound weight of which 
contains 390 grains of nutritive matter ; and therefore per 
acre - - - - . - ^ 56000 3120 

Carrots (Daucus carota), produce upon a deep light loam, on an 
average, eleven tons, every pound of which contains 750 
grains of nutritive matter - - - - 2i640 2pi0 

Potatoes (Solarmm tuberosum) , produce upon a fresh loam, of 
intermediate quality as to moisture and dryness, on an ave- 
rage, 15 tons per acre, affording of nutritive matter per pound, 
loSo grains - - - - - - 33600 4800 

The common field or white turnip {Bsassica rapa, var.) affords 
from a sandy loam, upon an average, per acre, 16 tons of 
green food, a pound of which contains ^0 grains of nutritive 
matter - - - - - - - 35840 1638 

The Swedish turnip, or ruta baga (Brassica, rapa, var.), pro-, 
duces on a {Kvourable soil, or a strong loam, on an average, ^ 
13 tons per acre, a pound weight of which affords of nutritive 
matter 440 grains - - - - - 29120 1830 

Cabbages {Brassiea oUracea, var.), which delight in a rich 
strong loam, afford of green food, on an average per acre, 25 
tons, every pound of which contains 430 grains of nutritive 
matter - - - - - . - - 56000 3440 

Kohl rabi (Brassica oleracea, var.), the produee from a soil 
similar to that for cabbages or Swedish turnips, is on an ave- 
rage 14 tons per acre, and affords of nutritive matter per 
pound 420 grains - - - - - 31360 1881 

I^ a plant, therefore. Impoverishes the soil in proportion to the weight of ve- 
getable substance it produces on a given space of ground, the following will 
be the order in ^hich the plants just mentioned exhaust the land. 



Mangel wurtzel 
Cabbages 
White Turnip . 
Potatoes 
Kohl rabi 
Swedish Turnip 
Carrots 



251 

25 

16 



The proportions which they -bear 
15 \ to' each 'other with respect to 

13 
11 



weight of produce. 



• I have found Jhis variety le^s nutintious and less hardy than the pink or 
light red mangel wurtzel. Seventy-eight thousand four hundred aiid>forty. 
eight pounds gf the pink kind were produced, in 1823, upon one acre and 
fourteen perches of farm land in PhiUdelphia County.— «4m. iW. 
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0» Mangel fJ^urizel'-^lis cultivation^ product, and value 
\ on Dairy and Breeding Farms — Causes of failure — 
i. Quality of Butter — Application of Cultivators — Ad- 
vantages of aflat surface in this climate — Superiority 
^ of Indian Corn for the general purposes of American 
/" Farms, 

■'*'"' By John Harb PowEL, Esq* 

Powelton, Philadelphia County. 

' I enclose certificates, showing that sixteen hundred and 

thirty-four bushels of mangel wurtzel^ weighing seventy-eight 

(thousand four hundred and forty-eight pounds, were produced 

' at Powelton, upon one acre and fourteen perches of farm 

/land, accurately measured by a regular surveyor, 

I selected a parallelogram, containing thirteen contiguous 
TOWS, which were drawn and measured in my presence, to^ 
'ascertain the largest quantity, which had grown upon the 
richest part of the field. One hundred and forty-three bas- 
kets, equal to one hundred and seventy-four bushels, were 
|>roduced upon thirteen and ad half perches, at the rate of two 
thousand and ^sisty-five bushels per acre, weighing 44 tons, 
5 cwt. 27 lbs. 

I am satisfied that the account of my farmer is correct, and 
as the toots had been drawn ten days, had beeii closely cut 
beneath the crowns, werje dry, and entirely free from dirt, 
both the tneasurement by the basket, and the estimate by 
weight, ma^t be fan*. If a barrel had been used, or any other 
large vesisel, of similar shape, the crop would appear greater, 
as the measure would not have been so often filled, and con- 
sequently not so often heaped. 

Mr. Milnor, the Recording Secretary, was good enough to 
superintend the measurement of the basket, and saw the man- 
ner in which it was filled. 

I submit to you the shingles containing the original scores, 
and refer you to him for corroboration of the facts. It may 
"be well to «tate, that however grteat this crop may app^^, in 
JBnfgland a larger product has been obtained. 

My soil was not •naturally strong; it. has been gradually 
. so much deepened,, as to enable Wood's plough. No. 2, 
drawn by four o:^n, to plough fourteen inches deep. Fresh 
^ barn-yard manure was equally spread upon the surface, and 
ploughed under in the early part of April, in quantities not 
larger than are generally used for potato crops in this coun- 
ty. Early ia May the land was twibe stirred with Beatson's 
scarifier-^harrowed — rolled— after stirred— rharrowed, and 
rolled again in the opposite direction. The holes for the 
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se^ were made by a wheel eoBtainiog pegs in ils eireom* 

ference, which penetrated the ground about an inch, leaving 
intervals of four inches^ the rows were made two feet asun- 
der; two capsules were dropped into each hole; the wheel of 
^ common barrow was passed over them, thus compressing 
the earth, and leaving a slight rut, for the retention of moisr 
ture. 

A small cultivator, which I had contrived for the purpose^* 
was drawn between the rows soon aft^ the weeds appeared; 
a three-inch triangular hoe removed the alternate plants^ 
leaving the others at distances, varying from 3 to \2 inche? ^ 
asunder. The cultivator was twice used before the 20th of 
July. The heavy rains of August made another hoeing ne- 
cessary, and surcharged the ground so much with moisture, 
(that all roots increased much less in that month, than during 
the same time, in the two last years. 

In order to convey an idea of a mangel wurtzel crop, to 
some of the members, who are not acquainted with its usual 
product, it may not be inaproper to state, that three-fourth? 
of the root extend above the ground — that 1 last year obtained 
one, which at Mr. Landreth's shop weighed, some days after 
it was drawn, 17 lbs. 10 oz. 

I this year desired smaller roots, which might grow so 
closely, as by their leaves to protect the soil as much as pos- 
sible from the exhalations of the 6un. My cultivator, by its 
peculiar form, enabled me to cut ojBT the weeds when the 
plants were so young, that if I had applied the plough, their 
crowns must have been covered in many, instances by earth, 
occasionally falling from its land side. The failure wbieh 
attends the cultivation of most root crops in driUs^ proceeds 
from the neglect of weeds in their early stages. Four or 
five days of delay, frequently make the difference of fifteen 
days in the labour of making clean an acre of ground. The 
same weeds which a boy with a sharp shingle could remove 
at the commencement of one .w;eek, may, before the end of 
the next, require the application of an implement drawn by 
an horse. 

I ascribe my success, in gk^eat measure, to the use of WoocPs 
extrcLordinary ploughy which enters the soil more deeply, 
and pulverizes it more perfectly than any other I have ever 
seen- with equal force in any country — to the use of cultiva*/ 
tors, which complete the production of fine tilths — ^to the de- 
struction of the weeds on their first appearance — to leaving 
the smallest space upon whieh )st horse can walk between the ^ 
rows, and above all \x> planting the seeds of a proper kind 
upon a surface which is kept perfectly flat. 
In proof of the advantages of this invaluable root, I exhibit 
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•'Cr^am ohtilnffd ifrom one of iny cows, which has been fed for 
^several weeks, exclusively upon mangel wurtzel and millet 
fodder. You will find that its colour and flavour are perfectly 
good 5 the butter which it affords, is more like that produced 
in June, than any I have used, excepting such as had be&n 
.tferived from cows fed on carrots and corn nieal. 
' Notwithstanding the large product, I am confirmed in the 
ophitpns, which I have repeatedly expresised, that in this 
Country/ nothing can supplant the king of vegetables, Indian 
Corn, I would recommend mangel wurtzel, in preference to 
aill other roots, for dairy and breeding farms: and to a limited 
extent, where labour and manurle are not too deai^, in compa- 
rison with the value of land, it should be cultivated upon all 
'farms. 

The expense of preparation for a mangel wurtzel crop is 
not so great as might be supposed. 
The Jabour of four oxen, a ploughman and driver in 

ploughing one acre, fourteen inches deep, Costs $3,00 

Three stirring^ with Beatson's improved scarifier, 

which two oxen managed by one man, can readily 
^ pass over five, acres in good condition, in one day, 1.25 
Two harrowings and two rollings, .... 1.25 
Dibbling with a wheel, . . .• . ... 1.00 
'Bropping seeds, (if peirformed by men,) . ; 5.00 

l^essing them under by a wheel, . . . . 1.00 
Hoeing and thinning, • • . . « . 15.00 
Cleaning with Blockley cultivator, drawn by one horse, 3.00 

* iS30.50 
I ana, vwy obediently^ yours, . 
John Hare Powel. 

To the Pt^esideni tf the Penmylvania, AgrimUural JSadettf, 



• » • Philadelphia County. 

At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, held in November, 
Mr. Powel exhibited a bottle of cream, pro4uced hv a cow/ which he stated, 
had been fed solely on matigel Wurtzel roots, and miUet ^ay. It was pro- 
nounced by all who examined it, to be equal, in richness and flavour, io any 
they had ever seen. - . • 

.^ His Durham Short-horn heifers,*fed upon these roots, yield* very large quan- 
tities of milk^ affording the rkhesk cream I have tasted. 

' . , ;^ .' '. ^ ,J0HN P. MiLKOR, 

^ \ Recording S€c*y. Penn» Jg. Soe. 

• We hav^ counted the scores, examined "William Powell the farmer, and are 
v^tisfied, that the piece of land at 'PoweUon, measured by Mr. Henry Sarrill, ^ 
projduced thirteen hundred and forty -one ba^ets of mangel wurtzel^ and that ^ 
the part thereof containing thirteen and'an.half perches, produced one hun- 
dfed and fdrtj-thres ^skets, all the nobis. <bavmg be^n closely ant bek>w the 

^ . ; . , ; ^ JoHji P. MiLNOR, 

< •'." . * , f • . HenrtSerrill. 
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I have carefully meaBured the basket used by William Powell, anlQ referred 
to in the foregoing certificate, and find, that it contains precisely one bushel 
and teyen quarts. A basket of this size, wide at top, and of sufficient hei^^ 
was selected, in order that the beets might be fiurly measured, by being placed 
ain^flv, nearly perpendicularly, their necks extending above the sides, upon 
whicn others were afterwards laid horizontally until Uie usual heaped measure 
was given; thus leaving as few intersticds as possiUe. 

John P. MitKOik: 



Having measured the above piece of ground, I certify it contains one acre 
and fourteen square perches. A part of which, containing thirteen and an 
half square perches, had been staked ouf in order to ascertam the exact quan- 
tity of mangel wurtzel theretHi. 

Heitrv Serrill, 
Surveyor, 

* * 

I have measured the mangel wurtzel, taken from &rm land at Powelton, 
surveyed by Mr. Serrill, and am convinced from the careful manner in which 
I scored upon shmgles with a knife everv basket as it passed, from my han4» 
and as I was (decked in my account by the person who assisted me, it is not 
possible any mistake could arise. Upon one acre and fourteen square perchesL 
thirteen hundred and forty-one baskets were produced. From the piece whicK 
had been staked out, in order to ascertain the exact quantity of mangel vrva^ 
zel thereon, I took one hundred and forty-three baskets. The strip included ' 
thirteen adjoining rows, \yhich were measured from the edge towards the cen- 
tre of the field without any break. 

WiLLIAK P0WEI.I.> 

Farmer at PeweUan. 



PhSadelphia County yS^. 

Personatty appealed before me> the subscriber, one of the justices of the 
peace, in and for the county aforesaid, the above named William Powell, who 
being sworn, according to law, saith, that the foregoing statement is true, to 
the Mst of his knowledge and belief. 
Sworn and sublscrtbed, this twenty-eighth day of November, A. D. 1823. 

George Howartb, 
Justice of the Peace. 

West Philadelphia. 
A farm baidcet, properly filled with mangel wurtzel, was brought to my 
store, by Mr. Powel's fiirmer. The roots alone, weighed rather more than 
fifty-eight and an half pounds.' . 

* ' * David Hoopes. 



The Committee appoihted to examine the papers relative to a crop of man- 
gel wurtzel raised last season by John Hare Powel, Esq., after inspecting the , 
certificates, are unanimously of opinion) 'tthat Mr. Powel at Powelton raised 
on one acre and fourteen perches of ground, thirteen hundred Wgj forty-<^ 
baskets, equal to sixteen hundred and thirty -one bushels of msngel wurt^l, 
weighing seventy-eight thotisand' four hundred and forty-eight p'ounds ; and 
that he is justly entitled to a premium th^rQfor from the PennsyWnia Agri- 
cultural Society. # ■' *i 

Georgej«. HoLSTEIir, 

•^r»2 34eft, 1824. *« Manual Eyre. 

Premium relinqiushedf 
Extract frma the mkiutes of the Pemi^ylvaaia Agricidtural Society. 

, ^ . JOHHK P. MtLMbR, 

' ' Reabt ding' Secretary. 
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On De^ Ploughing — Oyster-shell Lime — the manage^ 
. ment and application of Vegetable and %fin%mal Mth 
nures. 

t * * 

Br JoRN Ha&s Powel, Es^* 

Poweltoi. 

' I have reclaimed^ by oyster-shell lime and deep plough- 
if^y a farm, made sterile by a sieries of the most exhaust- 
ing cropsy which the cupidity or folly of bad tenants couU 
surest. I am liot ignorant of the objections which have 
been often brought, and not less ingeniously supported, 
against breaking the '^ pan/' and reversing the sub-soil ; but I 
have seen few ibstahces, where ultimate success has not at- 
tended deep ploughing, in a judicious course of manage* 
ment, except on arid sands. 1 have turned up sub-soils, df 
different hues, mixed with substances, varying, from tena* 
cious clay, to loose gravel, or sparkling sand, and have found, 
that those who condemned my <^ burying fertile mould be- 
neath «terile clay,'' confess, that at the end of five years, I , 
obtain great crops, by means of deep and fine tilth, from a 
chesnut ridge, and gravel bottom, originally covered with 
barren oak and cedar trees. Some of my friends, who are 
in the habit of hauling manure to the distance of twelve miles, 
may imagine, that my proximity to the town, affords a re- 
medy for all the defects of soil. Within twelve years, I have 
expended but six hundred dollars in the purchase of manure, 
althoQgh during part of the tinae, large quantities of hay were 
sold from my farm. Where the mould was five inches deep, 
T ploughed ten in the autumn-^^upplied caustic oyster-shell 
lime, in quantities, equal to eighty or an hundred bushels per 
acres In the spring, I ploughed she, reversed the sub-soil, 
and took a white crojj. « In the next autumn, I ploughed 
nearly eight for a winter erop-^n the succeeding year, the 
original depth of ten in6bes was reachejd by the plough. In 
some instances, for root crppS) it has been gradually increased. 
This day with Wood's Plough, No. 2, drawn by four oxen, 
my land has been ploughed for mangel wurtzel more than 
fourteen inches deep^ The "caput mortuum^' or sub-*soi1, 
, aftcir havii^ in the fi3?st instance been corrected by the caus- 
ticity of lime, and the expai^sion of frost-^improved by the 
atfiipsphere, and the calcareous matter which remained^ was 
turned below the depth of an .ordinary furrow« The first crop 
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vm^ certainl;^ better than thart which bad pfetfe^ed il, as thfe 
advantages derived from the lime, the lai^er supply of mois- 
tirre, seculred by the greater capacity of the loose soil for ib 
deposite, and the incf^ased depth of tilth, more thaii compdn- 
«ited for the injury, that might be apprehended, from thfe ad- 
mixture of small portions of " sour soil." The next crop was 
nearly as good — the succeeding crops have gradually in- 
creased in quantity, ^veight, and valnel The ingenious in- 
ventor of the sub-straitum plough, has added much to oiir 
means of improvement, in this, as he has done by the appli-' 
cition of his skill to the prodVictimi of various implements^ 
valuable by their simplicity and cheapness — but whilst I ac- 
kiowledge the benefit he has conferred, by placing a substt*^ 
ttte for deep ploughing within the reach of those, who cannot 
bfc tempted to reverse the sub-soil, I cannot avoid thinkingy^ 
tl^at if the sub-soil in all cases be deleterious to vegetatigf)^ 
when brought to the surface — when meliorated by the chemi- 
cal action of lime— by the expansion of frost — by^exposure to 
ite influences of heatatld light-^y the operation of various 
agents and manures, employed for the mechanical separation 
o? its particles, or the supply of its deficiencies, it mtlst in 
most cases, be injurious to the tender radicals, which hav^ 
been led to a "caput mortuum;'* whither they never coiilS* 
^ hive been seduced, but by the attractions of water, to vege- . 
tate, for a time — soon after to die, and disease or debilitate 
the plant. 

I have never had apprehension of the loss of animal manure 
by sinking, as its. component parts aregenerally so iitsokible 
in water, as to cause them to be left by filtration sufficiently 
near to the sorlaee for all our purposes : but I have had many 
motives to ^uard against its escape by evaporation, and there- 
fore invariably deposite it deeply, and generally in its fresh- 
esi state, benealth the surface* of the land. My experience 
during nearly twenty years has- taught me that in this cli- 
tnatCy where t^ eoihaliztions of the sun during one season, 
the influence of wind — ^the efiects Of m^elti^ng snow, and lor* , 
retats of rain, during another, upon a surface made impervious 
by frost almost to the edge of'an axe; top dressing, except 
when principally composed of caljcareous matter, should sel- 
dotn be applied. Old pastares remarkable for the excellence 
of their herbage, or grass lands within the reach of Targe 
towns, may be profitably ienriched by the application' of ani- ' 
mil manure to the surface in the spring, .when the soil is ' 
open, and the grass by pushing forth its leaves,' soon aflbrds 
Botne protection, from the sun, whilst tb^y imbibe to a certain 
extent, the fertilizing prin^ple, passing off in a gaseous form. 

The expedients which ih^^dmme^ o£ landfandihe cheapo 
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nm^rpS-^Ja^e^f^ haT.e ^^o^^ed eeriaia EuropeaDs to adppt, ca/i- 
not fiar agei become prbl^tablei where the farmer tills gene- 
rally his own soil ; and the lahpurer is paid, and protected, 
aa being worthy of regard, and the wages of bis toil. Comr 
post h^pSy in certain situations, may be advant^eously form- 
ed. In very few would they repay the cost of chopping, 
tyrning, and scientific commixing^ without noticing the loss, 
^ in this climate, at each operation, of animal matter, by the 
escape of its volatile parts*— not the least essential of which it 
js formed. I am satisfied, that all animal manures should, 
; if practicable, be applied in their freshest state — that where 
this cannot be done, they should be covered with earth, and 
fSposed in the fold yard, to the treading of beasts, in order, 
;that the mass may be made compact — the air be excluded— »• 
and consequently, decomposition retarded, until its influenee 
shall be directly applied, to stimulate plants, and enrich the 
soil. 

The curious sheds, ingenious stercoraries, and mellow com.* 
post *^pies,'^ of which prints are given, and on which long 
assays have been written, I have been convinced, are adapted 
neither to the climate of Pennsylvania nor to our purses nor 
plans. 

1 should be unwilling to shake off some of the prejudices, 
which we have imbibed, with our mother tongue : but al- 
though I do not object to cut a heavy cloth coat, in an Au- 
gust day, after a foreign winter fashion, I am not prepared , 
to remain a colonist in thinking, that we cannot manage our 
farms, without European precedent or rule. 

If any man were to cultivate a large farm in this state, after 
the most approved scientific mode, which the agricultural 
Doctors would have us adopt, hie might expect to have an 
empty barn, and ere long a light pocket. 

Science is essential to the agricultural art— chemistry aids 
it at every turn, — cooking is a chemical process; yet I should 
be unwilling to be fed^. with^oup from the laboratory of the 
great Davy himself, unless he had heexi practised in season- 
ing his broth — even if with the aid of the whole college of 
< physicians, it were seientifically compounded, as Smollett's 
feast of the ancients^ and served in classic vases of gold. 

I amj very obediently, yours, &c. 

John Hare Powel. 

To the President of the Pennsylvaida ^^ricultural Society, 
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On making Hay — Hay Houses — Pennsyivania Bami^ 
•Arrangements of the Fold Yard. 

By John Hare Powel, Esq. • 

Poweltofi, July 1, 1824i. 

Sir, — Your profitable mans^ement,. much more than tlitR^ 
high state of cultivation, in which the o£Scers of the sc^ 
ciety found your farm, leads me to desire a statement of th6 
system you pursue, in the preparation of your soil — the «»»• 
rangement of your fields — ^the rotation of your crops— tb^ 
mode of securing fodder — ^feeding cattle-^— and the application 
ef their manure. I was struck by the appearance of y^cur 
stock, and gratified at finding that our opinions and practice 
coincide, in the preparation of hay, and distribution of it i^ 
bay houses, instead of huge mows* 

I have thought the parade of Pennsylvania barns not more 
profitable than the decoration of our fine blue waggons, or the 
musical bells attached to our teams« The ingenious mode 
adopted to deprive grasses of their most valuable and nutrK 
tious parts, is so absurd, that it long since .would have been 
abandoned, I should hope, had not our prejudices in favour 
of old usages, which generally keep practical farmers right, ia 
this instance put us all wrong. 

In good weather, most crops of grasses can. in this, state bi^ 
secured without being shaken from the swarth. My uniform 
practice for many, years has been to allow grass to remain 
nearly two days untouched,, to gather, it by an hotse rake, 
cock it in the hot pari of the day, salt it, and plaice it in an 
hay house, which admits a free circulatioil of air. My clover, 
like yours, retains much of the colour of its blossoms and 
leaves. The adyantage of pitching hay. from the . carriage, 
into ^^ a bank barn,'' does not counterbsilance the expense of 
labour in preparing, the, loss of nutrition in drying, and the 
p:reat danger of fire from heating, as well as from the escape 
of moisture, which so often in this climate attracts lightning, 
to the utter destruction of the buildings and. all the hopes of 
the farm. , * 

The convenience of feeding, has also be^n bi^ought to. aid 
the arguments,. in favour of^ii great Pennsylvania barn. We 
owe much of our ^success to the industry, care, and skill, of 
our excellent German population, but I think it may be.quesr 
tinned, whether the e^ense they incui^ in the arrangj^mefit ' 
of their farm buildings, . is not very often mischievous,^: oot 
merely useless, in making^ tender tiieir cattle, and disedring 



Hay Houses — Cattle Sheds j ^c. 

them by bad hay. It is scarcely possible in this state, where 
the changes of climate are sudden and severe, to guard farm 
stock from suffering, when they are made warm throughout 
the night, and are necessarily exposed to pelting storms 
during part of the day. I am convinced, that milch cows, 
and very young calves, require protection from cold — all 
other cattle, if guarded from wet, and currents of wind, feed 
with more appetite, digest with more ease, work with more 
vigour, and encounter accidental exposure, with less danger 
of harm, than if they be confined within thick stonewalls, in- 
haling an impure atmosphere, from which by the instinct of 
nature, if not thwarted by the ill-judged contrivance of man, 
they would fly. 

I would suggest, that the position for the farm yard be se- 
lected, as usual, at the foot of a small hill, of which the 
southern side, should be cut in such manner, as to admit the 
erection of a barn sufficiently large for all its usual purposes^ 
except that of holding hay, and feeding cattle. Roofs pitch- 
ing to the south, and sufficiently capacious to protect all the 
hay, straw, fodder, and stock of the farm, should be extended 
at both gable ends. For the support of the fodder lofts, and 
roofs, pillars of brick, or stone, should be erected at proper 
intervals ; for the security of the bank, and the road at its 
edge, a wall somewhat higher than it, should be built— « space 
of two feet should be left, between the northern side of the . 
loft and the wall. Racks should be placed perpendicularly, 
with their outer edges exactly corresponding, and parallel 
with the wall, and side of the loft. Thus a space of two feet 
would remain between them and the wall, to be filled with 
hay. A long shutter, sufficiently wide, may be secured by 
hinges, attached to posts, on the outer side of the wall, in 
order that when the rack shall have been filled, by pitching 
from above, it may be closed at a proper angle, to exclude 
rain or cold air. 

' Stalls for cattle, pens for sheep and calves, should be at fit 
distances placed beneath the hay — ^palings, and gates, might 
secure them on the southern, or outer side. The hay being 
exposed on two of its sides, would require infinitely less dry- 
ing, than if pressed closely, in a great mass, within the thick 
walls of a barn. It is scarcely .to be believed, by those who 
have not seen the experiment, how little drying grass requires, 
when it is to be salted, and thrown lightly into an open hay 
house. By beginning at one end of a long loft, and dis- 
charging the loads, so as to not more than half fill it, until the 
hay be extended to the other, by the time that the end at 
which the farmer began, shall be quite filled, his hay, in de- 



Root Crops — White Turnips. 

spite of the state in which it had been hauled, will be suffi- 
ciently dry. 

The advantages I propose, are the saving of labour in 
making the hay, of money in building the barn, of nutrition 
from not exhausting the grass by unnecessary exposure, to the 
rays of the sun ; and to practical farmers, what to them is of 
consequence, a return in jiNrofit, on cattle, which after being 
fed from January to July upon hay, and grass alone, may be 
exposed on Philadelphia shambles with credit to the feeder^ 
as yours have been shown. 

I am yours, &c. 

John Hare Powel. 

To John G, Watmough^ Esq, 



On Root Crops — Growing — Securing — TJieir application 

and value. 

By James Williams, Esq. 

Philadelphia County. 

My present observations will be chiefly confined to the 
culture and use of the common field turnip, the value of 
which, I apprehend, is not sufiSiciently appreciated in this 
country. I have frequently been told by farmers, that 
unless near market, they are scarcely worth raising, and as 
to fattening cattle with them, that was a thing utterly im- 
practicable. Having seen that in England fat beef is made 
from turnips, with very little other food, and believing there 
was the same nutrition in them here as there, I resolved to 
satisfy myself. I, therefore, about the beginning of January 
last, purchased and stalled a pair of young oxen, or rather 
what the drovers would term coarse, poor, rough stags. 
They cost me $25. You may judge, by the price, they were 
no great things, as fair store cattle of the same weight were 
selling at the same time and place, for 17 to 18 dollars per 
head. I had two bushels of turnips chopped up morning and 
evening, and three quarts of ground oats and corn meal, or 
buckwheat meal, mixed with each mess, which I divided be- 
tween them. In the middle of the day and at night they had 
alternately, oat straw, and corn fodder. In three months and 
an half they were good beef, but I kept them another month 
for a better market, and the latter end of April turned them 
out to pasture with the cows, still feeding them night and 
morning, but more sparingly. On the 25th of May, I sold 
them for $70,20, which was six dollars per hundred. A steer 
fattened by Mr. John Risden, at Hopktn's ferry, near 
Holmesburg, was slaughtered at the same time, and was put 
up about the same time that mine were. His was fattened on 
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fVkUe Turnips — Nutritive Properties. 

12 quarts of Indian meal, about | bushel potatoes, and as much 
good clover hay as he could eat per day. There was very 
little difference in the quality of the meat; indeed I believe 
they would have commanded the same price at the shambles 
— and look at the difference of feed. The quarters weighed 
as follows : 

One Stag .... 605 lbs. — ^gut fat, 65 lbs. 

One do 565 — do. 60 

Mr, Risden's Steer, . . 650 — do. 75* 

* We flhall at all times be glad to receire the commttnicationB of this intel- 
ligent and lealous cultivator, and we trust he will pardon our exhibiting, in a 
condensed view, (he result of his very satitfactory experiment. 

He states that << about the beginning of January, he purchased and stalled a 
pair of young oxen, which cost twenty-five dollars." "Two bushels of tur- 
nips chopped up morning and evening, and three quarts of grmMd oats ami 
com mealy or buckwheat meal, mixed with, each mess," were " divided betwees 
them — ^in the middle of the day and at night, they had alternately, oat straw 
and com fodder." In the " latter end of April they were turned out to pas- 
■iure,* '< still feeding them night and mornings but more sparingly." " On the 
twenty-fifth of May," he « sold them for $70.20." 

From the 5th of January to the 25th of May is 140 days. They con- 
sumed daily, that is morning and evening, 6 quarts of ground oats 
and corn meal, or buckwheat meal, = 840 quarts or 26^ bushels at 
50 cents $13 12 

They ate oat straw or com fodder, which within five miles of Phila- 
delphia, was worth, it is presumed, at least 15 cents per cwt., or $3 , 
per ton. Allowing each ox to consume or waste 2 cwt. per week, 
the two oxen consumed or wasted, in 140 days, or 20 weeks, 4 tons 
at $3 per ton - - r 12 00 

Original cost of Oxen 25 00 

$50 12 
Price obtained for the Oxen when fatted - - - - - 70 20 

20 08 
They ate 2 bushels of turnips chopped up morning and evening, that 
is, 4 bushels per day, during 140 days = to 560 bushels, which at 
3 cents 4-7ths per bushel would amount to 20 08 

Thus if our calculation be correct, it is established, that w4iite turnips, when 
chopped and manufacti^ed into messes, are worth three cents and four-se* 
▼enths of a cent per bushel. How much the labour of preparation is worth, 
we venture not to decide, but suppose it to 'equal at least the value of the ma- 
nure. 

To determine the comjlarative values or nutritive properties of vegetables, 
a series of experiments are necessary. They must be made upon various ani- 
mals of the same breed — of similar ages — reared, fed, housed, managed, and 
even watered under similar circumstances. — Editos. 
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fVhite Thimips — Nutritive Properties. 

This establishes the fact, I .thiDk, that there is some virtue 
in a white turnip, although a celebrated writer, in eulogizing 
his favourite plant, the ruta baga, contemns it as the '^poorest 
of all roots of the bulb kind, cultivated in the fields.'^ Again, 
he says, ^' hogs are the'^ost able tasters in all creation ; they 
will eat nothing that is poor in its nature; a white turnip they 
will not touch unless they be on the point of starving." 

My hogs, however, were not such epicures ; I have abun- 
dance of proof, that I kept 13 hogs and pigs, last winter, al- 
most entirely on white turnips; they had no other food be- 
sides a bucket full, containing less than a half bushel of rye 
shorts to a hogshead of water, and the sour milk from three 
tolerable cows. They were always ready for the turnip, and 
kept in excellent condition. The /at hogs fed on corn for 
five weeks before they were killed, ate them with avidity, 
until the day before they were slaughtered. I sometimes 
chopped up carrots, beets, and turnips together, to see if a 
preference was given. The larger swine ate indiscriminately ; 
the smaller ate the turnips first, perhaps because they were 
more easily masticated. My milch cows had from i to f 
bushels per day each, with three or four handfuls of meal, 
which kept up a flush of milk, and I have at no time had 
sweeter butter. Now, after what I have stated, you will 
readily conceive it would be as difficult for the aforesaid writer 
to convince me, that the white turnip is so very poor a thing 
as he represents, as it was for him to persuade the generous 
inhabitants of the Emerald Isle, that nine-tenths of the Irish 
potato is composed of " earth, straw and water.'* Yet this 
same writer admits, alluding to the devastation of the turnip- 
fly in England — ^Uhat if any man could find out a real reme- 
dy, and could communicate the means of cure, while he kept 
the means a secret he would be a much richer man than he 
who should discover the longitude, for about ./[/i^ thousand 
farmers would very cheerfully pay him ten guineas a year 
each.''* 

What would Great Britain do with her numerous flocks, 
and herds, without her turnip crop ; and this subject, I sin- 
cerely believe, is daily becoming of more importance to the 
people of this country, and to the state of Pennsylvania In 
particular. Our population is constantly and rapidly in- 
creasing; manufactures are increasing in the same or greater 
proportion, and wool-growers will multiply in the same ratio. 
Sheep, of which it is computed there are already about 
2,000,000 in this state, are now decidedly the most profitable 
stock farmers can keep. Wool is now brought all the way 
from the state of Ohio to the Philadelphia market. Let the 

* The Fly attacks Rata baga as well as White turnips.— ^PitoK. 



White Tumipa—Mode qf Cultivation. 

sheep proprietors,' then, if they wish to keep their Bock* on 
cheap, succulent and wboleoome food, during the winter 
months, dook to the turnips, although the chtnate of this 
country may not be so congenial to the growth of this escu- 
lent as that of England. I have oerer found much difficulty 
in raising a crop, even in unfavourable seasons. The ntan 
that r adopt and recommend is this: if, for instanci 
to sow tliree or four acres, I begin early in the sea 
pare half an acre or more, according to the state anc 
ance of the weather; as soon as the ground is well 
and harrowed, I immediately sow whilst fehlneotat 
work; this is of more importance than many people 
Always sow and plant on fresb ground, if possible, 
run a roller over, if the ground is not too wet, to ] 
seed to the earth, which I also consider of conseq 
vegetation will more speedily ensue. I would au 
that a harrow should be run over the seed before tt 
as it may give the plant two chances against its rao 
dable enemy, the fly. I fancy it has been pretty c1 
certained that this seed will bear a deep covering. 
rally sow about 1| lbs. per acre. In two or three days, or 
as soon as convenient, and the vreather permits, I prepare 
another half acre or more, and so on to the end. If, per- 
chance, any particular sowing should have been cut oS by the 
fly, or from drought or some other unforeseen cause did not 
succeed, I stir well the ground afresh and sow again. After 
the ground is prepared, the labour necessary to bestow on 
a turnip crop, compared with its value, is not worth mea- 
tioning. Sowing, pulling, topping and housing comprises 
the whole. I last year sowed some purple top amongst four 
acres of com, broadcast ; I presume I had two hundred bush- 
els to the acre; what I sold in market I got 18| to 85 cents 
for. But supposing them to have been worth 10 cents for 
farm use, my turnips were of more value than my corn of 40 
bushels to the acre, at the price of that ar^cle last yeu-. 
Some of the turnips weighed 4 lbs., and cultivated and har- 
vested at less than one-fourth the expense of corn. If al- 
lowed to arrive at maturity, two men and two boys will pull, • 
top and secure from the frost even in the field, put in heaps 
of 40 or 50 bushels each, and covered with earth, from SO to 
100 bushels, or more, according to their size; and still more, 
if thrown into vaults or cellars, in the course of a day. 

The objections made by many, that turnips are not worth 
attending to in an Indian corn country, because they lire a 
precarious crop, appears to me to be an unfounded prejudice- 
Corn, doubtless, is an excellent crop, and where justice is 
done to it, entitled to all those eminent qualities emphatically 
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Successful Experiments with Rape or Cole. 

ascribed to it, of ^' meal, meadow and manure.'' But corn^ 
as well as the turnips, has its enemies, and requires constant 
attention, from the time it is planted until the eats begin to 
appear. I have shown to the best of my judgment and that 
of others, that where land is capable of producing 40 bushels 
of corn to the acre, that the vacant spaces between have yield- 
ed 200 bushels of turnips in a favourable season. B9t sup- 
posing the turnips fail entirely, which is not probable, if the 
method I suggest be adopted, what is there lost in this case 
but a little labour and a little seed; a consideration, I should 
hope, too insignificant to deter any husbandman, who studies 
his interest, from hazarding the experiment. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

James Williams. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. 

Cornet, Set^ry of the Perm, ^Agricul, Society, 



Oil Rape — Its cultivation and produce in Seed — 
Its value as Green Food for Neat Cattle and 
Sheep. 

By John Hare Powel, Esq. 

Powelton, Phibdelphia County, 1827. 

Dear Sir, — ^In accordance with your request, 
I have prepared a notice on the cultivation, uses, 
And value of cole or rape. 

I am not aware that rape had been cultivated 
•extensively in any part of the United States, until 
1824, when Mr. Miller and Mr. Phillips of this 
^county, obtained crops so extraordinary in pro- 
duct and value, as to induce them to recommend 
it to the notice of their neighbours, by the only 
:sort of evidence, which operative farmers will 
receive. 

I have no knowledge of its cultivation, except 
from my observations abroad. It is highly valued 
in many parts of Europe, as well for its product 
in seeds, as for the large quantity of green food 






JRape — Cultivation — Hoeing ^ fyc. 

which it affords throughout the greater part of 
the year. 

It may be sovm either broadcast, or as turnips, 
in drills — or, in beds, and be transplanted as 
other varieties of the Brassica or cabbage genus. 
The usual and most successful mode, is to sow 
from two to three quarts of seeds broadcast in 
June or July, when intended for greep food, but 
in August or September, when destined to pro- 
duce seeds in the next year. 

The process of transplanting is too expensive 
in this country — ^the Bfecessary hand-hoeing, un- 
less the land has been well prepared by previous^ 
cleansing crops, would make rape, in the broadcast 
system, much more troublesome, than if culti- 
vated in rows, admitting the introduction of a 
horse-hoe. In favourable seasons I should not 
hesitate, where land is cheap and labour is dear, 
to allow it, when intended for green food, ta 
take its chance, without the aid of either hand 
or horseshoeing. 

It produces in ordinary seasons on rich allu- 
vial, or other deep friable soils, from forty to se-- 
venty bushels of seeds, determined in quantity,, 
very much, by the accuracy of tillage and the 
condition and nature of the land. Great care- 
and precision are necessary in harvesting the 
seeds in June or July, of tiie year succeeding 
that in which they are sown. When the pods as- 
smne a brownish cast, and some of the seeds 
become black, the crop is reaped with sickles — 
laid regularly in handsM or grips in rows, where 
it continues until the straw becomes somewhat 
white — ^the seeds of the colour of which we find: 
them in the shops. If they be allowed to be- 
come too dry, they fall out on tlie slightest mo- 
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tion — ^when carried too green, they are liable to 
be heated. At the proper time they must be 
thrashed in the field upon old sails or cloths, to 
which the crop should be carried upon sledges 
prepared with cloths, or by similar means. The 
seeds must be carefully spread in small quanti- 
ties in granaries or on bam floors, and be oc- 
casionally ijioyed. 

Sheep and neat cattle are extravagantly fond 
of it — but of all plants, perhaps it is the most 
likely to cause them to be blown. 

There is much difference of opinion as to its 
nutritive properties in the green state. I be- 
lieve, that it quite equals the common cabbage, 
and very far exceeds turnips of all kinds in the 
quantity of nutrition it contains — ^in the value of 
the oil for various manufacturing purposes, and 
the exoellence of the cake, after it has been ex- 
pressed, for cattie food and the manure of drill 
crops, no question can be entertained. 

It is not a certain crop — ^as it is exposed to all 
the enemies which attack turnips and cabbages — 
and is liable to be injured at the season of blos- 
soming by mildew and sometimes by frost* 

* This excellent plant and mangel wnrtzel, were as early as the year 1 788^ 
brought into the view of our farmers, by the original Philadelphia Society, 
which having two years before recommended clover and gypsum, continued 
its career ofezertion and usefulness, until the year 1793, when the President, 
and with him that Society, died. 

t^riactfrom the Report of a Committee appointed by the present Philadelphia 
Society in 1826, to inquire into Vie proceedings of the Old Philadelphia So- 
ciety, 

*^ The Committee beg leave further to report, that of all the members who 
composed the old Philadelphia Society, none of the officers of tiie present Phi- 
lademhia Society" »«**»«« 

** But it does appear that Mr. Bordley, Mr. Powel and Mr. Clymer, were the 
most active officers of the association — ^that Mr. Powel as President attended 
every meeting but five from the organization of the Society in 1785, until 
March 1793 — ^that in the summer of 1793, he having died, no other meeting of 
the Society was ever held." 
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Philadelphia County, February 1, 1827. 

TO JONATHAN ROBERTS, Esq. 

President of the Pennsylvania .Agricultural Society. 

Dbar Sir, 

By the frequent discussions which have appeared 
o» particular breeds of cattle^ among gentlemen whose 
liberal efforts must vindicate them from all suspicion 
}of deception, I apprehend that some mistake has arisen 
from their estimates liaving been formed on specimens 
<f the* respective bre^eds, varying so much in character 
and properties, as to make it essential that they be 
cliassed as varieties of a race^ or even as individuals 
of distinct breeds. 

lam the more confirmed in this impression, as some 
of these gentlemen are separated by hundreds of miles, 
and it is probable that many of them who have been 
ifnost prominent in these discussions, have never had an 
opportunity of inspecting those individuals which my 
inquiries, and the examination of very extensive cor- 
respondence with the most eminent English breeders, 
have led me to consider as fair examples of the breed 
which has been the subject of dispute. 

a* 
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Independent of the liberai irdentions by uhich varv- 
ous persons are acttmted in impmHr^y and imMply- 
, ingf European breeds of stocky the emulation excited 
by Cattle Shows, and llie distinction conferred upon 
the subject^ by eminent men in mxmy parts of the 
United States, cannot fail to create a strong demrein 
the parties and their friends to establish the grounds 
which they have taken, involving the soundness of their 
opinions, however aloof from any other views than 
those which the most generous minds might enter^ 
tain. 

I am aware that this is a hachmd topic, wA 
likely to afford interest to such as are not actively enr 
gaged in the employment to which it refers; but' as I 
conceive a very large portion of our community, arid 
certainly not the least useful, are practicaUy occupied 
in pursuits xmth which it is intimately connected, I 
have taken some trouble to make myself acquainted 
tvithits beanngs, and have toiled through a mass of 
evidence, which has convinced me not ovdyofthe entire 
justice of the fbUoimng statements, but of the correct^ 
n/ess of the pedigrees which' I have given, 

. In the language of the discriminating Editor of 

ffie American Farmer: — " Every farmer who has ani-^ 

** mats worthy of being selected and reserved as pro- 

' " pagators of their Jmd, shoidd name tkem, and accw^ 
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*^ TiMeiy note thekr ages (Hfod pedigrees. Extracts from 
Stock Registm's, thus funmhed and recorded, amild 
^ectmUy constiMe a 'HERD BOOK' ofautho- 
^^rity for general refirence^ preventing imposiHotis, 
**gtt?ingf greater value to the good, excluding the spUr 
^' riauSy and $erving effectually the fair purposes and 
*^ kmdable objects, of both venders and buyers.'^ 



. I am of opinion that the pedigrees of many of the 
animcds which have been sent to Jlmericay at hi^ 
priceSy mil, if crUically examined, prove to be defec- 
^ve m either $ide. Yet where no concealment has been 
practised — where the AJident pedigree has been given 
! — or where none, except vpmi one side is shown, no 
Hniention to deceive can be imputed, nor <:an censure 
be attached to the English breeder who sends to a 
fordgn land, animals which he supposes quite good 
enough for its purposes, i/* he ^require not more than 
their value at home, and espedaUy if he avow thoijt 
he does not deem pedigree e^ential to establish the re- 
putation of his breed. . ^ 

' r 

With a view, to meike the pedigrees clear to Jlmeri- 
can hushandnum, whe ari not generally accustomed to 
the sixbject, and who have no means qf reference to the 
HerdBoek, the origin of each c^imiai has been traced 
on both sid^ to its sowce.. and hence when animals 
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tcere in ctny degree .aUied, repetUum wix$ unavoidable. 
It is not necessary to ob^rve, that no man is ea^cted 
to read the pedigrees through^ and if he did noi; 
teithout the adoption of this mode, the desired infor- 
matimi could not be had, 

I amy dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

John P. Milnor, 

Recording Secretary Venn. Ag, Soc. 
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THE JPENNSYXVANIA AGWCOLTURAL SOCIETY, 
AT THEIR MEETING IN 1825, NOTICE PARTICU- 
LARLY THE IMPORTANCE OF IMPROVED BREEDS 
OF LIVE STOCK, AND UNEQUIVOCALLY DECLARE 
THE IMPROVED DURHAM SHORTHORNS TO BE 
« THE RACE OF NEAT CATTLE WHICH EXPERIENCE 
HAS PROVED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ALL WHICH WE 
HAVE EVER SEEN." 

JOHN P. MILNOR, 

Recording Secretary, 



Mxtract from the Report of the Committee on ^eat Cattle at the 

Pennsylvania Show of 1824. 

Your committee do not attempt to designate the points, or 
characteristics of the various animals which have been submitted 
to their view, as the display of nearly an hundred and fifty neat 
cattle, of extraordinary excellence precludes the possibility of 
their adhering, ,in the present instance, to the- rule which had 
been observed on former occasions ; but they cannot avoid ex« 
pressing their great satisfaction at the decided improvement 
which has been made in the stock, by the introduction of Mr. 
Powel's ** Improved Durham Sthort-horns," whose blood can 

BE TRACED IN NEARLY *ALL THE ItRSEDING ANIMALS, WHICH WERE 
DISTINGUISHED AS BEST FIITED FOR THE GENERAL PURPOSES OF 
THE COUNTRY, BY UNITING, WITH FINE FORMS, THE REqUISITES 

FOR THE dairy and the stall. 

THOMAS SMITH, 
THOMAS SERRILL, 
MATHEW ROBERTS, 
RICH. B. JONES, 
C. CHURCHMAN,* 

Committer for Neai Cattle 

* AU extensive g^mzien or dairy farmers. 

« 
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MAR^tAlTD OATTUB ffiBOW. 

• June 1,1825. 

The Committee on Ne^t Cattle report, that thej award to 
Col. Lloyd» for his bull Champion, the premium, " as the best 
full blood Improved Short-horn Bull. Champion having hereto- 
fore received a discretionary premium on his arrival in this coun- 
try, his owner generously declined entering him for the premiun^ 
to be awarded to the best bull of any breed — ^believing, we pre- 
sume, with this committee, that to be the best bull of the 
Improved Short-horn blooi>, is to be the best bull of any 
breed*" * * ^ * 

^ EDWARD N. HA>IBLETON, 

ROGER BROOKE, 
WM. CARMICHAEL, 
CHARLES K. DORSET, 
REUBEN M. DORSEY, 
JOHN KELSO. 

At the Brighton and Worcester Shows, Short-horned cattle 
received the highest commendation and the largest rewards* 



Opinion of a Comniiitee of the Fhiladelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety vnfa'imurofl^iort'Iloms-'^nnual Meeting, IS^r* 

• Mr. Powel having exhibited one of his imported heifers of the 
Improved Durham Short-horn breed, the committee added, "she 
possessed, in a high degree, all the fine points for which that va- 
luable and beautiful breed of ©attle is celebrated.— Notwith- 
standing she had been k^pt, thus far, th^t^h the winter without 
grain, she was in high condition t the best evidence that could be 
offered of her dispositie/i to fatten on simple food*" 

AARON CLEMENT,- 
MICHA!^.L NEWBdLD, 
WILLIAM PHILIPS, , 

Committee. 

Mr* Powel adduced evidence of the dairy properties of certain 
families of the Improved Short-lior^ied breed, among which^ wei e 
recent letters from Dr. Elmer, of NewJerseyi and Mn Carpen- 
ter^ of Lancaster county* 







AT FOUR CATTLE SHOWS H^LD BY THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA AND PHILADELPHIA AGRICULTURAi. 
SOCIETIES, FIFTYSfX ANIMALS OF SHOfeT-HORNED 
BREED, TOOK PREMIUMS EQUAL TO 81160, although at 
one of the shows, the principal herd of Short-horns <Kd not con- 
tend for a prize. It is believed that in no instance has any 
THOROUGH-BRED individual of the Improved Short-horned breed 
been beaten by any animal, of any other breed, at any show in 
the United States. 

We are aware, that cattle with short horns, but without the 

FEmGREE, PROPERTIES, Or POINTS of the IMPROVED BREED, al- 
though sometimes purchased at great cost, have been condemned 
as unthrifty, and ill adapted for American farms — and we are 
also aware that some of those, which have been imported with 
DEFECTIVE pedigrees, have been excelled, but they should not 
be received as specimens of the improved breed* 
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From Bailey^s Survey of Durham, made by order of the British 

Agricultural Board. 

As a proof of the estimation in which this breed of Short-horned cattle is 
held, not only by skilful judges from distant parts of the empire, but in it» 
own immediate neighbourhood^ it is merely requisite to addiice the catalogue 
of Mr! Charles Ceiling's sale, which took place at Ketton, on the 11th of 
October, 1810, in consequence ofbis having declined business. 



Cherry 1 11 years old, 
Kate^ 4 years old, . 
jPeeress, 5 years old. 
Countess, 9 years old, 
OeUna, 5yearso^d, 
Johanna, i years old, 
J^»^y$ 14 years old, 
Xtoura-^A yeltrs old, 
CafhUe^fi yjBars old. 



Cometi 6 years old, 
Tarborottght 9 years old, 
Cupid. Not sold. - 
MoQOTf^ years old, 
Mayduke, 3 years old, . 
Petrarch, 2 years old, - . 



cows* 

Gaiineas, i • (hdneas. 

83 iMly, 3 years old, . . . 410 

o5 \ Daisy, 6 years old, . • . 140 

170 i Cordy 4 years old, ... TO 

400 J Beauty, 4 years old, . , 120 

200 5 Red Hose, 4 years old, . . 45 

I30jFtoc<i, 3yearsold, ... 70 

206 I Mas Peggy, 3 years old, . 60 

2ia I .^lifo^rfofew, 3 yenrs old, . . 170 
150 I: 

BUILS.' 

1000 jJVbrfA«m6erfenJ,2yearsold, . 60 

55 I Alfred, 1 year old, by Comet, . 116 

J Ihthe, 1 year old, by Comet, . 105 

200 I Alexander, 1 year old, by Comet, 60 

145 I Ossian, by Windsor, . . "76 

af65. J mmld^ by Windsor, , . 50 
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BtJTX CAX.VES. 

Guineas. 

50 i MirdsBUs, 



Kettorit by Comet, * . 

Ycun^ Favourite, . . .140 i^lbion^ 

Geor§re, 120 J Cecily 

SirJDimple, 96 J 



15 
. 6Q 
. 170 



Pketbet 3 years old. 
Young Jhicliessy 2 years old. 
Young Laura, 2 years old, 
You7ig Countess^ . . 



HEIF£HS« 

105 I Lucy, 2 years old, . 
. 183 < Charlotte, 

101 J Johanna, 
. 206 

HEIFER CALVES. 



132 

136 

35 



Jjucilia, • • . . . 106 ^Rubif 
r^^K^*^ t:r\ 5 a»^ „ 



CaUsta, 
White Hose, 



. ' . . . ^ 

50 { Cowsi«>, . . . i . 2S 
75$ . 



The total amount of the 47 lots (onebein^ unsold) is =g6073 4s, or nearly 
^130 each. 



To illustrate a remark in the prefatory letter,, let it be sup- 
posed that a bull was sent to America, called **C, got by a son of 
B C,*' his dam by « B C ;" his g. d, by " P f^ his gr. g. d. by " N.'*' 

The dam of the son of B C not being given, she was, most pro* 
bably, a common cow — the gr. gr. g. d. of C, on the female side, 
not being traced, it is to be presumed she was also a common 
cow--and the dam pf»P, which begat C's g. d. not being known, 
she was . also, most probably, a common cow. 

Thus C's gr. g/d., oh the female.side, was half-.btood — his gw d« 
by an hs^lf-bred^bull, ^and out of an half-.bred cow, was half-bred 
•—his dam, by a full-bred bull, must be three-fourths bred — Whence 
his liire being but half-bred, C can possess Init 5-8ths of Improv- 
ed Shortr Horn blood. 
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THE ORIGIN 



IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS. 



Extracts from ^^Improved Short-horns and their Pre- 
tensions/' by the Rev, Henry Berry ^ of Acton Seeiory» 
England — a gentleman distinguished not merely cu 
an interesting and scientific tvriterf but as a saga- 
cious breeder of cattle, who has gained on various oc- 
casions j honorary rewards for his Essays j as well as 
for his beasts. 

To the banks of the river Tees, separating the counties of 
Durham and York, reference is to be had for an account of 
the originals of the improved Short-horns. — ^There, upwards 
of eighty years ago, existed a breed of cattle, for a description 
of which the author is indebted to an old and celebrated 
breeder now living, — in colour resembling what is called the 
improved breed of the present day, except that the fashion- 
able roan was not quite so prevalent ; they are described in 
general character also to have differed very little from their 
descendants. Possessing a fine mellow touch, good hair, 
light offal, particularly wide carcasses, and deep fore-quarters, 
they were also justly celebrated for extraordinary proof when 
slaughtered, — ^resembling thus closely their descendants of 
the present day. * » * » 

From all the information Which can be collected, it ap- 
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. Cekhrattd Males in 17S0— AyniOey Bull, 4^. 

pears that the breed of cattle thus deseribed, was eroBsed 
with, and probably improved by, importatio&s from the Cob- 
tinent. Several spirited individuals, at that early pwiod, had 
devoted much attention to the improvement of the breed of 
cattle then prevailing in the counties of Durham and York, 
and, amongst others. Sir William St. Quintin, of Scampston, 
imported cows and bulls from Holland. In due time, the 
produce of these animals was more widely diffused, and, 
erossed with the best stocks of the country, which possessed 
the same characteristics, became distinguished as the Ttes- 
water Short-horns, uniting, in a wonderful degree, good 
grazing and dairy qualities. * * * About eighty- 
five years have elapsed since Mr. Milbank devoted his atten- 
tion to this branch of rural economy. * * ♦ « 
A cow, bred from his stock, and at that time the property of 
Mr. Sharter, of Chilton, slaughtered when twelve years old, 
having produced several calves, weighed upwards of one hun- 
dred and ten stones.* This cow was the daughter of the o/tf 
Studley bull, one of the most celebrated ancestors of the im- 
proved Short-horns. He is described to the author by a per- 
son who often saw him, to have possessed wonderful girth 
and depth of fore^quarters, very short legs, a neat frame, and 
light offal. He was the grandsrre of Dalton Duke, bred by 
Mr. Charge, and sold by him, at the then high price of fifty 
guineas, to Messrs. Maynard and Wetherell, in whose pos- 
session he served cows, at half-a-guinea each. From the old 
Studley bull are also descendied Ffilliam and Richard Bar- 
ke^s, and Mr. HilVs buUs,^\ animals of the highest repu- 
tation in their day, and the originals of the' improved Shoi^- 
horns. * * * * * * 

• Orl5401b». 
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Cckbrated Males^^Htthbaekj fyc. 



Sir Wilfiam St Quintin imported several cows and bulls 
from Hollaad; and it may.be added, tlutt from him Sir James 
Pennjrmra, who possessed estates in the counties of York, 
Durham, and Northumberland, and was desirous to extend 
this breed further north, obtained the cattle necessary for his 
purpose. From these he presented six cows and a bull to 
Mr. George Snowden, of Hurworth. * » ♦ ♦ 
in the mean time, a person near Hurworth, having in his 
possession a cow which there was every reason to believe 
i«as. bred from some of the stock which had been imported, 
«he was on this account, and from her superior form and 
i|uaUty of flesh, thought worthy to be introduced to Snow- 
den's bull, and her produce afterwards became an object of 
wl^rity as the bull Hubback, This cow, when removed 
from her usual pasture in the highways to good land near 
Darlington, became so fat that she did not again breed, and 
ynB consequently slaughtered. Her son evinced the same 
extraordinary disposition to fatten, and became useless; 
which was also the case with Bolmgbrokej and several of 
Mr. Colling's best bulls, until he adopted the plan of keeping 
them in the lowest possible condition. , * * « It 
shall suffice to remark, that in Mr. C. Colling's bull /b/- 
jambti the Barningham and Hubback's blood were united ; 
tiiat this bull was the great grand-sire ot Comet j and ren- 
dered, by Mr. C. CpIIing's own account, the most essential 
service to his stock. Should the reader feel desirous to trace 
the pedigrees of the animals here mentioned, he is referred to 
** Coates^s Herd Book/^ where every particular is faithfully 
stated. * ** . * * * 
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DAIRY PROPERTIES 



OF 



IMPRaVED DURHAM SHORT-HORUa 



From the Rev, Mmry^ Berr^s I^amphk^* 

The instances which are given as to milk, were obtaimid 
by the author on the spot; and though he wotM gladljr have 
included any others, had they been furnished, it appears to faioi 
that no trifling foroe is afforded to his argument, by the cir- 
cumstance of the eases whjch are set forth being derived from 
one stock, — ^irrefragable proof being thus furnished that they 
are not solitary instances, but happening in theregolar course. 

The cows recorded, are tbe property of J. Whi taker, Esq.* 
of Oreenholme, near Otley, and are of tbe most esteemed 
blood. {See Herd £ook.'] They have given, and givtif 
twice a-day, as follows: — 

YELLOW ROSE, AT THREE YEARS OLD, FOUR 
GALLONS TWO QUARTS, TWICE A DAY. 

YELLOW ROSE, AT FOUR YEARS OLD, FOUft 
GALLONS THREE QUARTS, TWICE A BAY. 

RED DAISY, FOUR GALLONS, TWICE A DAY. 
(She is the g. d. of Mr. PowePs Desdenuma, and theg. d. 
o/ Mr. PawePs Bettys on th« male side.) 

* Mr. Whitaker has with singular liberality made great exertion to aid the 
selection of neat cattle and sheep for. PennsylTania, refusing on all t>cca« 
sions, when animals from his fold were chosen, to fix the prices, leaving 
them to 'be determined either by the agent in England, or by bis friend 
in America. — Jbn, Ed, 
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Mf. Whitaker's Dairy Short-horns. 



MA6DAI4ENA, UPWARDS OP FOUR GALLONS, 
TWICE A DAY. 

WILDAIR, FOUR GALLONS, TWICE A DAY. 
(7%e Dam of Mr. PowePsBetiy.) 

WESTERN LADY, THREE GALLONS TWO 
ftUARTS, TWICE A DAY. (7%e Dam of Mr. Pow- 
tP» Malcolm.) 

VENUS, SIXTEEN YEARS OLD, THREE GAL- 
LONS ONE QUART, TWICE A DAY. (TTieg.d. of 
Mr. PotoePt Fblante.) 

ALFREDE, THREE GALLONS, TWICE A DAY. 
{The g. rf. qfMr. PowePs Obmcester.) 

ADELA, FIRST CALF, THREE GALLONS, TWICE 
A DAY. ( 7%e Dam of the same.) 

YARM, THREE GALLONS, TWICE A DAY. ( The 
Dam cfMr. PowePs Yorkshire Belle.) ' 

THESE COWS ARE STEADY MILKERS, POS- 
SESSING OREAT INCLINATION TO FATTEN, 
AND MR. WHITAKER CANNOT BE TOO HIGHLY 
COMPLIMENTED ON HIS SUCCESSFUL EXER- 
TIONS TO COMBINE THE TWO QUALITIES. 
THE REMAINDER OF HIS STOCK WILL BE 
FOUND BY NO MEANS CONTEMPTIBLE AS 
MILKERS; BUT IT IS THOUGHT UNNECESSARY 
TO REMARK UPON ANY ORDINARY QUANTI- 
TIES. 

WITHOUT ENTERING FURTHER INTO PARTI- 
CULARSj THIS SUBJECT MAY PROPERLY BE 
DISMISSED WITH A REMARK OF MR. C. COL- 
LING'S, THAT THE DUCHESS AND DjUSY 
TRIBES, WITH WHOSE MERIT AS GRAZIER'S 
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Proofs of Blood easentiqf. 



STOCK, THE PUBLIC ARE WELL ACQUAINTED, 
WERE ALL GOOD MILKERS, POSSESSING THAT 
VALUABLE UNION ^GF QUALITIES OF WHICH 
IT IS THUS OBVIOUS EVERY BREEDER OP 
SHORT-HORNS MAY AVAIL HIMSELF, WHO 
CHOOSES TO MAKE IT THE OBJECT OF HIS 
CARE. 

IT REMAINS FOR THE AUTHOR TO REMIND 
HIS READERS, THAT IT IS OP THE IMPROVED 
SHORT-HORNS HE WRITES, AND NOT OF THE 
GENERAL HERD OP CATTLE, WHICH ARE SOLD 
AS SHORT-HORNS, PROM THE NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICTS. « » « » 

[Improved Shart-hartu and their Pretendm*, page 4SI, 

And it may be added^ nor did he allude to those sent to 
America without pedigree, or claims to the properties of the 
high bred race. 

The success of Mr. Whitaker's breed in beating the Here- 
fords on various occasions, and particularly in 1824, when 
Wharfdale (by Enchanter, dam Miranda*) ^^beaV^ all the 
Short-Thorns, and afterwards Me ^e/rf, as well as his triumph 
at the Doncaster show in 1825, when Matilda, by Western 
Comet, beat Mr. Champion^s, &c., proves that in points and 
feeding properties, kis families of Short-horas are not less 
remarkable than in excellence for the churn. — Jim. Ede, . 

* 
r 

* Enchanter is the sire of MaUcoIm— Western Comet was the sire oiyfeU' 
tern Lady, Malcolm's dam.— (See flifrrfjBooA?.) 
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A heifer, three yeafs old, by a grandson of the old Stud- 
lejr bull, bred by Miss Allen, of Grange, fed on hay and 
grass alone, weighed 1260 pounds. 

Mr. George Coates slaughtered a heifer, by Snowddn'^s bull, 
the sire of Hubback, fed on turnips and hay, which weighed 
952 pounds, at two years and two months old. * * * 

Thus much for the Tees-water cattle, the originals of the 

improved Short-horns. » « * » 

' ■.. . ■ 
From this breed of cattle, possessing such recommenda- 
tions, Mr* Charles Colling selected his original stock. * * 
Mr. Arrowsmith, of Ferryhill, who fed his Short-horns at 
two years old — 

In 1801, sold four. for jSS5 each, two steers and two 
heifers. ' 

1802, sold six for jef 7 lOs. each, three steers and three 
heifers. 

1803, sold four for Jei7 6s. ea'cK. 

1804, sold sik for £18 10^. each. 

1805, sold six for M7 IQs. each, two steers and four 
heifers. * "* * * * * 

The time for selling from tlie beginning to the latter end 
of May. 
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Fat Cat tU— Modes of F^adimg. 

They were managed o foUdwa :— Jii, the .first winter t|ey 
got straw in a fo}d*yard, with nearly as maipy turoipsias 4hqf 
could eat In May. they .wene turned to grassy in Noremher > 
put to turnips through the winter, and turned out to grass 
the first week in May. ^ 

A twin heilbr, belonging to Mr« Arrowsmith, ealiredi Hie 
last week in April, being kept the first year as .the common 
stock, was entered for a sweepstakes to be shown in June, 
when two years old, and was tiien put to grass, with other 
stock of the same age> in the usual pasture. In November 
she was estimated to«weigh 392 pounds, when she wasput to 
rota baga, and hay and oil cake, of which she ate four hon* 
dred weight, with two bushels of bean-meal, and one bushel 
of barley. She went to grass on the first of May, and had, 
fi^mdiat period, neither cake nor corn. On the-2dd July, 
it was the unanimous opinion of the best judges, that she 
weighed 812 to 640 pounds, having gained 420 pounds in 
thirty weeks. * * * ♦ * 

Mr. Walton, of Middletown-in-Tees-dale, had been (in 
1808} in the habit of selling his steers at two years and a 
quarter old, for £20 to £90 each, their weight being from 
700 to 756 pounds. ^ ^ 

His mode of, keeping, is as fcdlows: — The eows seldom 
calve sooner thaqi April; the calves get new milk J^f the first 
three weeks; after' tbat^a modemte quantity of scalded skim-' 
med milk, mixed with oil cake boiled in water, about two 
quarts of each, alon^ with good hay, for about three weeks; 
after whi^ they do very well in the pastures, without any 
kind of hand feedings until the latter end of November, when 
they are treated in the same way as Mr. Arrowsmith's, and 
never get either cake or corn. 



Mt^ MmUPs S^j^er^^Cpws-^Jk^ JkHlking. 
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Mr* MMon, of ChiltOD, ib the cdorse of ^ an eiqierimeirt to 
'ttieeertiiin the wei|^t of betf gamed bjrthe food giTOQ (tur* 
tiijp9}, found three ateer^i undier three yeia*8 old^ to have 
gained 280 pounds each in twenty weeks. The three ani- 
ttials averaged 980 pounds each. * * * 

A steer^ biM by Mr. Simpson, of Ayeliffe, and fed by 

:M¥. C. CoUing^ on grass, hay, and tarnips, weighed, when 

slaughtered, at four years' old, 1800 pounds. » « » 

A cow, by Mr. Coates' boll Houghton, bred by Mr. Fol* 
jambe, and shughtered at Sheffield, when twelve years old, 
weighed 1395 pounds. Both thes^ animals appeared very 
sinalh 

'Major Rudd, of Marton-in-CIeveland, obtained the pse- 
.mium offered by the Cleveland Agricultural Society, in 1811, 
for the best steer, under three years old, fed on v^etable 
&od.^ The steer he exhibited was sold to the butcher fpr ten 
ahillings per stone, and slaughtered when tbr^e years and 
thirteen days old: the weight of his four quarters 1344 
.pounds. * * * « * 

Sir Charles Morgan's four years old ox, by Furioso, 
weighed, four quarters, BQ58 pouiids. 

That Short-horned cows, of the improved breed, having 
high pedigrees, and ihl& greatest ieodeacy, to £itten> not ojUy 

4 

give a sufficient, but, in many cases, an extniordinary, quan* 
tiify of mills, the preceding amount of that breed has satia&e- 
torily shown ; smd the instances of the latter are sofficiendy 
numerous to present to any person, desirous of combining the 
two qualities, the opportunity of selecting a stock productive 
for th^ dairy, and inferior to none for the grazier's use. 



\ * 



* I. e.. without com,'CAke» or meal. 



J^opt'iorm and Her^fiunb compared^ 

A Skort-boiriifd staaer of Coiooei C<iokVs^ kA <in paiafaes 
and straw y was slaughtered wheo two yens and twmty-tim 
days old. His focu* quartos weighed lOQS-pouiids. * ^ 

m 

'' Daikeiih, Md Lothian^ Jan. IfUh, .IS24, 

<< Sir, — ^1 observed in your paper, of the 2J2d Deccimber 

last, that an interesting exhibition of live stoek had taken 

place at Smithfiekl ; the age and weight of sorae^ jrou state as 

follows: 

^*A Hereford ox, six years otd» weighing one hundred 
and ninety-nine stcmes^ six pounds. 

<^ A ditto, three years and nine months, weighing one hun- 
dred and forty-three stones two pounds. 

^< In the same paper you take notice of some exhibition of a 
similar kind in this quarter. * * * » * 
<^ In reference thereto, I beg to state, that Mr. John Ren* 
nie, of Pfaantassie, produced at the show of fat cattle, before 
the £ast Lothian United Agricultural Society, in November 
last (of which I Jiad the honour of being one of the judges), 
six steers of the pure Short-born or Tees- water breed, from 
eighteen to twenty months old, for which the first premium 
for fiit and symmetry was awarded. ThreiB of the best he is 
keeping on for another year, to. asqertain the improvement 
they will make,' and the other three were sold to a iriend of 
mine in Edinburgh ; the dead weight, or four quarters, of one 
of these weighed one hundred and eighteen stones, one pound, 
or 1W3 pounds. 



* It may be prp|>er. In this plaoej to remark, that whenever^ throughout 
this work, the weight per stone is stated, the stone of fourteen pounds is 
intended, Ainless another rate of computation be particularly expressed. 
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SHcri^^homs and Herefprds compared. 

. ^ The same gentleman presented at the Highland Society's 
e(^DD|k^tiiion of fat stocky in November last, ^veral of the 
sdMne.hreedy which also carried the premtumd.for symmetry 
an4 fat. Two of these I purchased, viz.-r^neaged two years 
and four months^ four quarters weighing one hundred and 
fil^-tbree stonesseyen pounds, or 2149 p^^unds; and one aged 
tkAreb years and aix months^ four quarters weighing one hun- 
di^d^and. sixty^nine stones seven pounds, or 2373 pounds. 
The last mentioned had (besides) thirty stones one pound, or 
421 pounds of rough fat, all Smithfield weight. 

Your most obedient servant, 

"William Plummer, 

•* Our of (h^judgre9 of fat caitle^ of the 

Eatt Lothian ^gricuUural Society* 

** To the Editors of the Farmer^ s JournaV^ 

Before this extract is dismissed from the reader's notice, 
let him apply the following test to the Hereford breeder's 
position and objection, and himself decide upon their title to 
public regard: — 

Ibt. 

A Hereford ox, six years old, weighed - - - - 2792 

A Hereford ox, three years and nine months old - 2004 

A yearling Short-horned steer ---...- i652 

A Short-horned ^i|pr, two years and four months old 2149 

The Short-horns are uniformly docile, and gentle in the 
extreme, the bulls scarcely ever becoming mischievous, and 
Ihie cows and heifers permitting access under all circum- 
stances, and for every needful purpose. The Herefprds are 
the very reverse. 
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Pedigree eaaentialr-'lQO guineas ^w a Cow. 

MESSRS. COLLINXJS HAVE FREQUENTLY SOLD 
COWS AND HEIFERS FOR 100/. AND JKTJ^ 
CALVES AT 100/. MR. CHARLES COLLING HAS ' 
REFUSED 500/. FOR A COW; AND IN 1807, MIL 
MASON REFUSED 700 GUINEAS FOR A COW. 

THESE GENTLEMEN LET BULLS OUT JKT THE 
YEAR : THE PRICES FROM 50 TO 100 GUINEASrj 
AND THE PUBLIC ARE SO FULLY CONVINCED 
OF THEIR MERITS, THAT THESE CELEBRATED 
BREEDERS CANNOT SUPPLY THE DEMAND 
FROM THE PURE BLOOD, WHICH THEY ARE AS 
CAUTIOUS OF PRESERVING, AS THE AMATEURS 
OF THE TURF ARE THE BREEDS OF THEIR RACE 
HORSES, AND WHICH THE TAKERS OP BULLS 
ARE BECOME SO WELL ACQUAINTED WITH, 
THAT THE PRICES THEY GIVE, ARE IN PROPOR- 
TION TO THE GOOD QUALITIES OF THE INDIVI- 
DUALS, AND MERITS OF THEIR PROGENITORS- 
MORE RE6aRD BEING PAID TO THEIR PEDl- 
GREE THAN TO ANY THING ELSE; FOR THIS 
PURPOSE THEY HAVE BOOKS CONTAINING THE 
FULL PEDIGREE OF THEIR STOCK, SIMILAR TO 
THE STUD BOOK OF RAGE HORSES, BY WHICH 
ANY PERSON WANTING TOj PlffiCHASE ANY QF 
THEIR STOCK, OR TO HIrI RlLS, MAY SEE 
HOW THEY ARE DESCENDED. 

The DuRBAM Ox was. bred by Mr. Charles Collingj of 
KettoD, in the year 1796: his form and nice handling, indi- 
cated every disposition to fatted at an early age, and the ex- 
pectations entertained of him i>y Uie best judges, were not 
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Durham Ox-^fVeighi not determined by Size. 

disappointed: at'^ve yeails old he was not only covered thick 
with%t upon all the principal points, but his whole 'carcass 
in a manner loaded with it, and was then thought so wonder- 
ful an animal, and so far exceeding whatever had been seen 
before, that he was ' purchased to be exhibited as a show, by 
Mr. Balmer, of Harmby, near Bedale, in February, 1801, 
for 140/. : at this time he was thought to weigh 168 stones, 
bis live weight being 216 stbnes, (14 lbs. to the stone): this 
did not arise from his superior size. 

Mr. Bulmer got a proper carriage made to convey him in, 
and after travelling with him live weeks, sold him and the 
carriage at Rotheram, to Mr. John Day, 



£. s. 


d. 


250 





525 





000 






On the 4th of May, 1801, for - 
On the 14th May, Mr. Day could have 
sold him for - - . - 

On the 13th June, for - - • 
On the 8th July, for - - - 2000 

Mr. Day preferred keeping him, persuaded that his merits 
were such, as would insure him a greater return z but these 
prices are strong proofs of his Very superior excellence, to 
whatever had been seen in those districts before. 

Mr* Day travelled with him nearly six years, through the 
principal parts of England and Scotland, and arrived at Ox- 
ford, in February, 1807, where, on the 19th, the ox by acci- 
dent dislocated his hip hone, and continued in th^t state until 
the I5th AjHrily when he was obliged to be killed; and not- 
withstanding he must have lost considerably in weight> during 
this eight weeks of illness, yet his carcass weighed 
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Twenty-eight Shorl-hams soU for i%Zy^B. 





sis. lbs. 




Four quarters 


165 12 


(14 lbs. to the ston^.) 


Tallow 


11 12 




Hide 


10 2 





This was his weight at 11 years old, under all the disad- 
vantages of six years' travelling in a jolting carriage, and 
eight weeks of painful illness : had he been kept quietly at 
Ketton, and properly fed until seven years old, there is little 
doubt but he would have weighed more than he did at ten 
years old, at which age Mr. Day states his live weight to be 
nearly 34 cwt. or 270 stones. 

From which if there be taken for ofial 50 ditto. 

Leaves the weight of the carcass 220 stones. 



Extract from the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania ^Agricultural 

Society. 

It appears by Bailey's Survey of Durham, that at Colling's sale 
in 1810, seventeen cows were sold for 2,802 pounds 9 shillings 
sterling — eleven bulls for 2,361 pounds— twenty-eight animals, 
thus produced 222,948 67. That Major Rudd paid 400 guineas 
for Lady of 9 years — ^for Lily 400 guineas — for Peeress 170 gui- 
neas — for Petrarch 375 guineas; that Messrs. Wetherill & Co. 
paid for Comet of 6 years, 1000 guineas. Mr. Champion, ^and 
Col. Mellish have since paid 450 |^ineas, for the services of 
Charles, during 2 years. A regular record is kept, in the Herd 
Book, of the pedigrees, of the anknals of pure blood. Although 
one hundred and forty breeders — 130 bulls and nearly 3000 heif- 
ers and cows, are enumerated in this volume, it will be seen, by 
Major Rttdd's letter, that their cost continues to be as high as it 
was 17 years since. 
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^Mdd^ ^frearrng'^Food^'^Tumips^-Slruw. 
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^ E(th*act of a Letter from a Gentleman distinguished as 
t one of the most successful breeders in England.* 

" Mr. Whitaker's mode of rearing. Improved Durham Short- 
horns is nearly the same, as that of the breeders in the north. 
.JBuU calves run with good nurses, until about six or eight 
Bfy)nths,old — from that age until about one year old, they 
have hay, turnips, and a little linseed cake, afterwards hay 
an4 turnips, or grass. 

« 

^' Heifer calves are taken from their dams when about three 
weeks old, are put to cows, giving about half the usual quan- 
tity of milk, or two calves are put to one cow "full of milk." 
With them, they run in the pastures until September, when 

% they are put to " fog." So soon as the weather becomes se- 
yere, they have a shed, or house to run into, with straw and 
turnip tops, and sometimes a little linseed cake. The follow- 
ing summer they are put to grass, without any thing else, 
until the winter, when they have straw and turnips, as the 
dry cows; but when in milk they haVe straw, turnips, a little 
lin§eed cake, or a little, bean meal: ^^for milky^^ he observes, 
" we must have." B^n meal produces more milk than lin- 
seed cake, but cake answers better for produeing flesh and fat« 
This method of. rearing calves is found quite as economical 
as by the pail. 

"When the stock have fairly begun to feed, he considers it 
most profitable to give them as much of the best food as they 
will eat, takino; care that the food .of all kinds is consumed 

. before they have a fresh supply ; and that every thing about 

* ** . • 

them is kept clean, 

" First in the morning a little hay is given, next a few tur- 
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Western Comet — Excellence (ts & Sire. 

nips, after, about six pounds of cale — iii ttie ^ftMioon-, the 
same routine is observed, 

'< No apology, I assure you, was necessary in addi:eising 
your letter of December last to me, on agricultuml subjects. 
The perusal of it, and the book which you were so kind a$ to 
send, gave me great pleasure. My experience justifies me- in 
saying that I coincide with your observations in general. 
Comet certainly gained great celebrity, yet his produce were 
mostly unequal to himself. It is said ^ like begets like,' but 
this bull never was the father of as good a one as hhnsdf; it 
was otherwise with his sire. Favourite stamped all his off- 
spring as superior to himself — ^perhaps no bull ever begat so 
many good bulls and cows. 

^^ Hubbaek stands first with most brjceders, but from all I 

can collect from the oldest breeders, particularly Mr. , 

who has excellent judgment, and had a bett^ opportunity of 
seeing the stocks of the Ceilings, Charges, Maynards, &c. 
than any other man, being at that time a breeder, and almost 
daily with them, I believe the Studley White Bull was 

unequalled by any of his Jay. Mr. says he had the 

best and greatest fore-quarters he ever saw, with as great an 
inclination to fatten. Mr. Charge used him five or six years, 
and till of late years ^11 his*stock were descended from him. 

"I am happy to confirm youropinion, {I speak from long 
experience,) that selections may ba made of good milkers 
from the piJLrest blood. Mr, Whisker is largely concerned 
in the cotton business, and* having to provide milk for a 
large establishment in 1810, he attended Mr. Charles Col- 
ling^s sale. At the same time he saw a yearling bull at Mr. 
Charge's, which he bought, and afterwards named W^stjern 
Comet. This bull, I may say, never begat a bad animal— 
they all proved great jgraziers, with the best backs, quarters, 
crops, &c. &c., of any I ever saw. 






^^ I Qgnie wjith you, tha^t when a full blood dairy cow has 
rest, she- will lay on fat as quick as the. grazing tribe--*coii8e* 
(f^e^y for most purposes, this kind is rundoubtedly the best, 
and in the end niost profitable. . 

: " Mr..Whitakeii's FftKDEftiCK^ is much admired, and 
answers your description. His head is good — horn small 
and beautiful-— neck fine— shoulders lay well-— breast good 
and prominent — girth and crops good — barrel very good — 
hind quarters long and handsome-^tail fine 4ind tapering — 
huggit>s-and flank extraordinary — touch mellow, and hide not. 
too thin, with an excellent quality of meat under it — ^plenty 
of hair, mossy, &c — and to conclude, he stands upon fine 
boned legs. 

'^ I should prefer a cow yielding about three gallons %i meal 
(i. e. 24 quarts a day) ale measure, to one giving more. The 
best milkers have descended from the Daisys, Duchesses, 
and WiLDAiRs. 

'^ When I was in search of a bull for you in March last, 1 

informed Mr. what I wanted. He replied — if I wanted 

one, I should go to Mr. Whitaker's fold, for we have no- 
thing so good in this country .as Frederick's stock.* 

'* Western Lady exceeds all Mr. Whi taker has overbad, 
for both purposes, i; e. milking and feeding.'' 
. Thus it appears from various sources, ^^ that there is a dairy, 
as well as a grazing or feeding tribe of Improved Short- 
horns;" that the Stude^ Bull — Hubback — 'Foljambe — 
and Favourite, were the most celebrated bulls of their day 
— that/r^)m th&m have descended the very best animals of ^ 
the race; and that to tketn the breeders are most anxious to 
tr^ce the Qrigin.of their Short-horn stock; and it will be found, 

ft 

• Frederick is the sive of Gloucester— Bolivar— VoUrnte— Yorkshire 
BcHe— htA} ' OTHy— and Desdemona. 
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Deep Milking — 2A io 32 qtuirts per day. 



on reference to the Herd Book, tb^tSNowpEN's — ^Robson's— 
Waistell's — Brown's — Barker's — Smith's — Jolly's 
— ^Alcock's and Masterman's bulls, wer^ the males from 
which these bulls were derived. 

It may be seen by the Rev. Mr. Berry's pamphlet-=-the 
foregoing extracts — and by other sources, that the Duchess, 
Daisy, and Wilhair strains, are evidently those which are 
considered the most valuable for dairy purposes^ And to the 
same pamphlet reference may be had to prove, how com- 
pletely this opinion is established, by the dairy proper- 
ties OF Mr. Whitaker's cows, many of them yielding 
from 24 to 32 quarts per day. 



JSxtract. 

" We have also examined the Durham Short-horned cattle. 
We have never seen animals better, fitted for the yoke in 
gait ; the bull, although appearing heavy from his round 
shape, moves with great vigour, and places his feet so accu- 
rately, that the tracks made with his fore feet, are occupied 
by his hind feet as he advances. The heifers also move with 
alacrity; and have v^y straight legs. 

'^ We are all dairy farmers, and have visited Powelton at 
our own suggestion, to satisfy our minds as to the dairy pro- 
perties of the females. We do not hesitate to say that they 
have all the appearance of great milkers, having also yellow 
skins. We think the heifers excel in these points, all which 
we have seen. . 

Lloyd Jones, . Isaac W. Roberts, 

~ Paul Jones, David Roberts, 

John Roberts, Joseph Trasel, ^ 

George W. Roberts, Isaac Heston. 
Philadelfkia County, Jan* 10, 1826, ^ 

[See American Farmer, yd. 7, page 361. 
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ON THE 

' PROFITS AND GENERAL ADVANTAGES 



▲RIBIHO FROM 



BMOnRiOiniD BRBBDS OT OATTUI. 



Fork, (Ptffin.) Beptember S5» l826« 

Sir, — ^I write to give you some idea of my pro- 
gress in the stock way, and I can now speak 
largely of my profits arising from Yorkshire* and 
Hebe ;t enough to satisfy any farmer th^jt they 
are much the most profitable inyestment of so 
much money that can be obtained. Within the 
last eighteen months^ the services of Yorkshire 
have brought, according to an account kept by 
the person who hai^ the chai^ of him at the 
farm, SiSOO clear of expenses. I ha,ve also one 
noble bull calf from Hebe, now eight months old, 

9 
\ 

* YORKSHIRE, got by Mr. Cai^ettlBr'ft Lot2iario» dam an importad coir 
selected in England esqf^iessly for dairy pvrpoaefl. 

Mr. Carpentertfl LothariOf begotten in England by Mr. Asheroft't Gtotgpf 
d^im M088 Roae, imported in 1821, by Fish and Grinnell. 

f H£BB, got by Rob Roy, dam by Sampson; g. d. Betty; gr. g. d. Old 
Betty. * 

Bob JZoy, got by Toung Dentoui dam Brindle by Mr. Lee's in^^orted boll. 

Sampa^nl Iqr son of Osflba/dam by Ctmiet. 

H 
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Pennsylvania Forest Lands adapted to Breeding. 



which f think I may value at 8200. I have also 
twelve half bloods which I can dispose of at from 
B20 to 840 each under a year old, making aa 
income of at least 8400 on a capital of about 
8400, and that capital itself improved one half 
more in value. This is not mere paper profit, 
but substantial value that can be tested, and 1 am 
well satisfied that with a little enterprise, every 
count)' in the state would afford three or four 
establishments as profitable as mine, and of great 
public utility. 

• Pennsylvania now pays a large annual sum to 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio and New York, for the 
finer kinds of stock cattle. I ato informed that we 
pay to New York alone not less than 8150,000 
annually for cattle; and owing to the circum- 

■ 

stance^ that breeders of cattle in the western parts 
of New York have, for some years past, attended 
to the selection and improvement of their stock, 
it finds a ready market, and commands one- 
fourth more per hundred, than cattle raised in 
the interior of PennsylvanifL We have vast bo- 
dies of waste lands in this state, even in our 
mountainous districts, which are well adapted^ 
as the lands in New York, for rearing neat cattle 
and sheep, and certainly liave the advantage in 
climate. I am persuaded, nothing more is want- 
ing to render us altogether independent of our 
more enterprising neighbours, than two or thrte 
years' attention to our breeds of stock. 
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PpoJiU 0/g0ed BrttdM. 



Of all the different races of cattle to be found 
in Petmstfivania^ noi%e can compare wUkthe Dur^ 
ham Short'horns in the essential qualities of good 
stocky e^rly maturity^ easy keep^ fc?c.; and al- 
though it would be impossdble for many indivi- 
d!uak to obtain the. full blood, yet I am confident 
ttiat a few full blooded males in each county, 
would soon re^ze handsome profits to the en- 
terprising owners, and in the course of a few 
years would perpetuate an improved sKock to 
the exclusion of the miserable stunted race which 
now lumbers our ferm yaitis. 

This, sir, is a subject of no common impor- 
tance, and if the great exertions and sacrifices 
you have made were properly seconded by the 
enterprise of our formers, we should soon have 
reason to hail your introduclion dfthis fine race 
into our Mate, as a most important era in our 
agricultural economy. 

I shall from time to time trouble you with an 
account of my improyenjents in the article of 
stock, and shall be hapj^ in receiving any occar 
(^onal hints on the subj^t that you may deem 
aBeM* 
* I Mn, very respectfjilly, 

Your ol)edient servant, 
Ghables A« Barnitz. 

« » 
John Har!b Powei^ Esq. 

Cor. Sec^y Penn* Ag. 8o(u 
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On Caiih for the Dairy and Stall. 

♦ On the " dairy and feedin^^ properties of Imr 

proved Short-horns^ by Dr. Elnter. 

BrUgeton, (JVl J.) January 2th, tSZT. 

SiH,— It affords me xmidi pleasure to be able 
to communicate to you the result of my labours 
to improve my stoek, and the high opinion whidi 
I entertain of the Improved Short^homs pr the 
dairy and stalls cmjirmed byperwnal observ(dionj 
and . actiial experience^ with those in my posses- 

sion. 

In making a selection of animals for the pur- 
pose of improving my stock^ I commenced by 
purdiasing of CoL Powel, in the year 182S, a 
cow of one-fourth blood— the next year one of 
three^fourths blood, and a Ml Mooded male — 
since that, others of different degrees of blood, 
and some of pure blood, both male and female; 
thus gradually progressing from year to year 
through different grades of blood, until I have 
attained the pure stock.* In pursumg this course, 
I have observed that the nearer I approached the 
pure bloody I found them to he more hardy^ subsist 
on less^ and keep in better condition on short pas^ 
ture^ than any of my other stock. From them I 

* JILT, got by Bishop, dam Lucinda by Young Denton ; g. d. Star ', gr. 
g.d. Milker. 

KATE, got by Biabop, dam by Sampmm ; g. d. Betty ; gr . g. d. Old Betty*. 

OSAQE, light roan, bull, calved in i836| by Wye Comet, dam Virginia. 
(See the pedigrees of Virginia and IVye'CcHnet.) 

FLIRT, by Touttg UmXaa, dam JuKa by Toung Denton; g, d. an im- 
ported De?on cow. 



Dr. Voter's trial of Shwt'lKni'na. 

haVe bred calves of the most promii^i^ appear* 
ence, and greatly excelling those of any other 
breed that I have seen. 

I have at this time three half blood yearling 
Bteers which are remarkable for size and condi- 
•tion, very docile, and in their general appear- 
^ce are superior to any other cattle in this part 
df the country. They grazed during the last 
season (from May until the middle of Novem- 
ber) on high land pasture, and continued im- 
proving so fast as to attract the attention of 
many of the neighbouring formers, notwithstand- 
ing the severity of the drou^t, and the great 
annoyance ef the flies and moschettos which li- 
terally swarmed with us during tlie season. In 
T^ard to their dairy properties^ they are eqiuil to 
those of any other breed. 

. I am, with much esteem, 

Yours, jbp. 

\. William Elmer. , 
John P. Milnor, 

Rec. Sec. Penn* Ag. Soc. 



On the Excellence of Devon Cattle for tfic Yoke- 
On the mp^'iorUy (f ImproTGed Short-hams for 
the dairy and shan^les^ and their vigour and 
fitness for labour. By a successful practical 
farmer of Connecticut^ 

.« Q9Am» {Conn.) January £&£, IBQ7. 

Sir, — ^Ilive in a section of the country where 
the dairy forms a very conspicuous part of the 
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Mr. Towner en Devow and SHari^horn^^ 

income of the farmer, and where very consi^erir 
able attention is paid to the raising of cattle o£ 
the finest description, and possessing the most 
valuable and useful qualities. > 1 have been ac* 
quainted with a number ot distinct breeds of cat-^ 
tie of English importation. I have been very ^ 

intimately acquainted with Devons imported from 
Mr. Coke's stock in 1817, having myself pro- 
cured and kept some of the best blood in the 
possession of Messrs. Patterson and Caton, of 
Baltimore, importers of the stock. 

I have had considerable acquaintance with the 
Improved Durham Short-homed stock— have 
visited the farm of Mr. Powel, and» viewed the 
stock in his possession, and by him imported— 
and do not hesitate to express my opinion de- 
cidedly in favour of that breed of cattie as pos- 
sessing more valiiaUie ^nd intrinsic qualities than 
any other which have ever come under my ob- 
servation. 

For the yoke I do not consider them superior 
to Devons, and yet I see no reason why they are 
not very well calculated for the labour of the 
yoke, as they certainly possess good constitu- 
tions, are vigorous in th^ir motions, and walk 
with speed and feciMty. But for the more com- 
mon and useful purposes of fattening and the ♦ 
dairy, they far surpass any description of their • 
species, combimng great symmetry of form with 
superior size — ^rapid growth and an unusual apt- 



■ Mir, Carpenter* s trial of ShorUhorns. 

4 

ness to fatten. Such is my entire conviction of 
their great superiority and excellence, that I have 
procured a bull* from Mr. Powel's stock, with 
whose progress and improvement I am extreme- 
ly well satisfied. 

Very respectfully, 

I remain yours, ^c. 

T. Towner. 

To the Secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 



Carpenter Hall, Lancaster, (Pennsylvania,) 
January ^2d, 1827. 

Dear Sir, — ^After a period of nearly five 
years in breeding Short-homed cattle, I venture 
to give my opinion, as far as my experience will 
allow. 

The crosses between the Short-horns and our 
native cattle, and the continuation with the Short- 
horns until we get seven-eighths or fifteen six- 
teenths of the blood, all appear to be well adapt- 
ed to our climate, and are remarkable for the* 
thickness of their coats.f Most of the Short- 



* WARWICK, calved in 1835, red roan (bred by Mr. Powel) got by Wye 
Comet, dam Belle, imported in 1824 (bredby Mr. Tayl<^r) ; g.'d Lady (bred 
by Mr. Taylor) ; gr. g. d. by Comet. 

Belle's calf Beau, tdok the first premium at the Pennsylvania battle Show 
of 1811^, and also a premium at the Cattle Show of 1826. 

[See Wye Comeths pedigree. 

t Long and elose hair ib one of the eharacterigtie marks of the Improved 
breed. 
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Inytraved Sh^ri-^koms <^ easily tointer^ 
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horn cawg flmt 1 have seen have all the marics 
of deep milkers. One of my half blood cows 
by Denton, brought forth a calf in May last, and 
the calf for some weeks continued to suck but 
two teats, both on the same side of the udder, 
which was one-half the milk. From the re- 
maining two teats, I saw drawn regularly every 
day two buckets of milk, contaming about three 
gdlons each. This cow got nothing but the 
grass, and grazed with my other cows. 

The next thing to be considered is the fitness 
of these cattle for the shambles, of which I could 
not give an opinion without seeing scmie of them' 
slaughtered, as it woidd be impossible to say 
how they would cut ; but as it regards their apti- 
tude to fatten, and their early maturity, I give it 
as my opmion, that they surpass every other 
breed of cattle that t have ever seen. My steers 
of three years old were perfectly fat last summer 
on the grass, and some rising two years were 
quite fat; they are much more easily wintered, 
*and will feed much better on straw and rough 
food, than any other breed of cattle. 

I am, 6jc. 

Most sincerely yours, 
H. A. Carpenter. 
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Ba^traordinary Caw, yielding ltO\ lbs. af Butter per week. 



Jonathan Roberts, Esci* 

President erf* the Pennsylvania A^eultural Society. 

Pbiladelphi* Coanty, May 31, ISST. 

Bear Sir, — ^My residence, as you know, ad- 
joins Powelton. My intimacy with Mr. Powel, 
and the interest I take in his agricultural pur- 
suits, particularly in the breeding of live stock, 
have made me familiar with the details of his 
farm, and the management of liis cattle. I en- 
close various depositions taken by George C. 
Lentner, Esq., of Blockley, showing that an im- 
PROVED Durham Short-horned cow, called 
Belina, produced milk between Thursday morn- 
ing the 24th inst. and Saturday evening the 26th, 
i. e. in three days, from which eight pounds thiiv 
teen ounces of butter were obtained by the usual 
process^ at the rate of 20^ pounds per week. 

This cow has had no other food than slop of 
Indian meal, clover and orchard grass, and has 
yielded repeatedly by measurement, and so far 
as can be ascertained by the bucket, continues to 
yield, twenty-six quarts within the twenty-four 
hours. 

I carefully superintended the trial recorded, 
and sufficiently know the parties who were em- 
ployed in the operation^ to believe their statements^ 
independently of the ocular demonstration which 
I have had. 

I am, dear sir. 

Most faithfully yours, 

John P. MilnoR, 

Recording Secretary. 
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Improved Short^homed Caw^-product in Milk and Butter* 

Philadelphia County^ $s. 

Pereonally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace, in and for the 
County aforessdd, Thomas Morrison, who being 
duly affirmed according to law, deposeth and ^ 

saith— 

lliat he has been employed as foldman at 
Powelton for nearly nine years ; that he has 
milked the cow called Belina, since she was im- 
ported in 1825; that he has liever seen nor 
heard of any extraordinary management, either 
of this or of any other cow, nor of the milk upon 
the Powelton farm; that all the milk given by 
Belina, from Thursday -morning the 24th ult 
until Saturday evening following, was drawn and 
kept separately; that no mistake could be made, 
as all llie cows which were not dry, had been, 
and are yet, upon distant meadows, excepting 
Belina, and another, whose milk supplied her 
calf, a month old, running at her side, and the 
family, during the time mentioned, which milk 
was always sent immediately into town from the 
field. 

Affirmed before me this first day of June, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. 

George C. Lentner. 



Philadelphia County^ s$. 

Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace, in and for the 
County aforesaid, Sarah Sterling, who being duly 
affirmed according to law, deposeth and saith: — 

That she received from Thomas Morrison 
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Depositions an the product of an Improved Shori^homed Cow. 

Belina's milk from Thursday morning the 24th 
inst. until Saturday evening following; that it 
was merely strained and put into common milk 
pans in the Spring House, from which every 
drop of milk had been previously removed; that 
there could be no mistake, as the key of the 
Spring house door was kept by her, and no per- 
son was allowed to enter, excepting with her; 
that several persons on the farm daily counted 
the milk pans, and noticed all that was done. 

Affirmed before me this thirty-first day of 
May, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

George G. Lektner. 



Philadelphia County^ ss. 

Personally appeared before me the subscriber, 
one of the Justices of the Peace, in and for the 
Gounty aforesaid, Maria Sturgis, who being duly 
affirmed according to law, deposeth andsaith: — 

That on Monday night tiie 28th inst she 
skimmed the milk which Sarah Sterling had re- 
ceived from Thomas Morrison between Thurs-' 
day morning and Saturday evening immediately 
preceding; that she churned it the next day 
(Tuesday) and obtained eight pounds and thir- 
teen ounces of butter^ which was weighed by Mr. 
Milnor in her presence. 

She fiirther saith that she measured, on Wed- 
nesday the 80th inst., a quart of cream taken 
from Belina's milk, that she churned it, and ob- 
tained one pound five ounces and a quarter of an 
ounce of butter, which was also weighed by Mr. 
Milnor in her presence. 

Affirmed before me this thirty-first day of 
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ExiraardifMrjf Cream of an Improved Short'bomed Caw. 

May, in the year of our Lord^ one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seren. 

G^oBGB C. Lentner. 



Extract from the Minutes of the PHiiiADEWHiA 
Society for proamting Agriculture, May 
15, 1827. 

John Hare PoweL having presented some 
cream, accompanied by the following statement, 
It Haines, Esq., was appointed by the Chairman 
to ascertain, by a stop-watch, the time faecessary 
to convert it into butter. Whereupon he report- 
ed that it required three seconds, which was re- 
ceived unanimously, as the members witnessed 
the fact. 

R. Haines stated that he had questioned the 
servants, and was satisfied that no preparation 
had been required. 

The cream was produced from an Improved 
Durham Short-homed cow, bred by J. Whitaker, 
Esq., of Burley, England, and now in the posses- 
sion of John Hare Powel, Esq. 

W. S. Warder, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 5mo. 31, 1827. 

" This cream was skimmed by me on Sunday 
morning, frona milk which was taken from the 
cow on Saturday evening. It had stood fi'om 
eight o'clock until seven tiie next morning. No- 
thing was done to it but as common. I strained 
it with the milk used for the family, and placed 
it in a common milk pan in the vault 

« EuzA Tausias." 



Extraardinarjf Cream of an Improved Short^homtd Cow. 

Frcmi Wtkon JsweU^ M. D. 

Weft Philadelphia* Jane 11, 1837. 

John P. Milnor, Esq. 

Dear Sir — ^It affords me pleasure to answer 
your polite note, dated the 8th inst, and I do not 
he^tate to add my testimony for the correctness 
of the statement publi^ed a few days since, in 
reference to the Improved Short-homed Durham 
C0W5 owned by J. H. Powel, Esq. 

Attracted by an account of so extraordinary 
and novel a nature, I visited Powelton, in com- 
pany with two of my fiiends, and had the grati- 
fication of converting cream into butter in less 
time than two minutes,* in a teacup, aided by a 
spoon. The cream was of the consistence of 
curd, and the quantity of milk shown, being the 
morning's production from one cow, as far as I 
was competent to judge, appeared little short of 
fourteen quarts, far exceeding my most sanguine 
expectations, both as regards richness and quan- 
tity. Very respectfiiUy, your friend, 

Wilson Jewell. 



From the Rev. Joseph H. Kennard. 

HamiltonvUle, June 16, 1837. 

John P. Milnor, Esq. 

Respected Sir — My visit to Powelton, in com- 
pany vrtth Dr. Jewell and Rev. D. Jones, was 
short but very gratifying; every thing we beheld 
gave us the impression, tliat the proprietor was^ 
judicious in his plans and persevering in their 
accomplishment. 

With regard to my convictions of the truth of 
what has been published in relation to the extra- 

* It required, on this occasion» a longer time than usual, as the cream was 
veiy fresh. 



On the Saccharum of the Sweet Potato. 

ordinary cow, I am free to say, that from all I 
saw, and from the statement of Mrs. Sturgis, the 
account published in the Saturday Evening Post, 
of the 9th inst, appears to be a correct statement 
of facts. 

And further, it appears of the greatest impor- 
tance to the interests of our farmers, that the Im- 
proved Durham Short-homed breed of Cows be 
extensively propagated. 

Cordially wishing Col. Powel success in his 
laudable efforts, I am Sir, very respectfully, yours, 

Joseph H. Kinnard. 



On the Saccharum of the Sweet Potato (Convol- 
vulus hattatas). 



By Robert Hare, M. D. 



' Professor of Cbemistiy in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. lldyman, of South Carolina, lately 
supplied me with some sweet potatoes, of a 
kind in which sweet matter is peculiarly abun- 
dant, and requested that I would ascertain if 
there were any sugar in them. Having pared, 
and by means of the instrument used for slicing 
cabbages or cucumbers, reduced them to very 
thin slices; about a pound was boiled in alcohol 
of the specific gravity of .846, which appeared 
to extract all the sweetness, yet on cooling yield- 
ed no crystals of sugar. The solution being 
subjected to distillation, till the alcohol was re- 
moved, an uncrystallizable syrup remained. In 
like manner, when aqueous infusions of the po- 
tatoes were concentrated, by boiling or evapo- 



Sweet PotataeS'-^made of preparation /or Beer. 

ration, the residual sirup was uncrystallizable* 
It appears therefore that the sweet matter of this 
vegetable is analogous to molasses, or the sac- 
charum of malt. 

Its resemblance to the latter was so remark- 
able, that I was led to boil a wort, made from 
the potatoes, of proper spissitude, say s. g. 1060, 
with a due quantity of hops, about two hours. 

It was then cooled to about 65 degrees, and 
yest was added. As far as I could judge, the 
phenomena of the fermentation, and the result- 
ing liquor, were precisely the same • as if malt 
had been used. The wort was kept in a warm 
place until the temperature 85 F. and the fall of 
the head showed the attenuation to be suffi- 
cient.* Yest subsequently rose, which was re- 
moved by a spoon. By refrigeration a further 
quantity of yest precipitated, from which the 
liquor being decanted became tolerably fine, for 
new beer, and in flavour, exactly like ale made 
from malt. 

I have computed that five bushels, of potatoes, 
would produce as much wort as three bushels of 
malt ; but I suppose that the residue would, as 
food for cattie, be worth half as much as the po- 
tatoes employed. 

I believe it possible to make as good liquor 
from malt in this country, as in England, but that 
in our climate much more vigilance is required 
to have it invariably good, principally because 
the great and sudden changes of temperature, 
render malting much more precarious. Should 
the saccharum of the sweet potato, prove to be 
a competent substitute for that of germinated 

* In pMsingf to this state, there should be a loss in gravity of about 4 per 
cent. 



Sweet Potato Yeet^ fitted to rake Bread. 

grain, the quality ivill probably be less yariable, 
since its development requires but little skill and 
vigilance. 

Besides, as it exists naturally in the plants it 
may be had where it would be almost impossi- 
ble to make, or procure malt. Hops, the other 
material for beer, require only picMng and dry- 
ing to perfect them for use. 

They are indigenous in the United States, and 
may no doubt be raised in any part of our terri- 
tory. 

I have dried in my evaporating oven, some of 
the sweet potatoes in slices. It seems to me 
that in this state they will keep a long while, and 
may be useful in making leaven for bread. 
They may take the place of the malt necessary 
in a certain proportion, to render distiller's wash 
fermentable. The yest yielded by the potato 
i3eer, appeared in odour and flavour, to resem- 
ble that from malt beer surprisingly, and the 
quantity, in proportion, was as great In raising 
bread it was found equally efficacious. 

1 propose the word suavin, from the Latin 
suavis, sweet, to distinguish the sirup of the 
sweet potato. The ^ame word might, perhaps, 
be advantageously applied as a generic appella- 
tion to molasses, and the uncrystallizable sugar 
of grapes, of honey, and of malt. 

Crystallizable sugar might be termed saccha- 
rin, since the terminating syllable of saccharum 
is appropriated in, chemistry to metals. 

John Hare Powel, Esq. 

Cor. See^ry of the Pennsylvania Jigriculturat Society* 
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,Mmen6an Proc^ of Dairy Properties. 

Philadelphia^ i^d Mo, l^ 18£6« 

EsTiiEMBD Friend, 

' 1 thank thee for the pitcher of cream, the pro- 
duct of one* of thy Short-homed Cows. No 
stronger proof of the value of that family of ani* 
ipaals for the dairy, need be fiimished, than the 
Specimen before me. A portion of the cream 
was subjected to friction, by means of a spoon 
and plate, and it yielded butter of fine flavour, in 
rather more than a minute, I could scarcdy 
credit, what my own hand had effected. The far- 
m&f» of our ccMintry will surely adopt this pro- 
jkable race of stock, for the introduction of 
which into Pennsylvania, they, as well as our 
fellow citizens generally, are indebted to thy 
p*actical judgment, and disinterested %eaL ' 
With great regard and rei^ect, 

I am, ^c. 

Roberts Vaux. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. v ^ 



From Dr. HarriSyVice President of the Pennsylr 

vania Agricultural Society.. 

Chester County, April 2, 1826. 

Jonathan Roberts, Esq. 

President of, the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

Dear Sir,— The interest you take in all mat- 
ters connected with the improvement of farm 



* ft was from three cows. 
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Btock^ makes it nnnecei^iury for me to a|i6lo^K 
for giving a detail of an experiment to test die 
richness of cream aflTorckd by Mr. PowePs Im*- 
proved Short-horn Cows. 

The cream was evidently fresh, and was ^teii 
to have been taken from milk tw6nty-fotir hours 
old. It was converted into butter in my pre* 
flence, in a quarter of a minute, whilst I held the 
Wfttch in my hand, although it had been skim- 
med but half an hour. 

I have interrogated the perscm by whom it had 
been skimmed, and under whose inspection the 
milk had been deposited. 

I am satisfied from her statement, and that of 
the pei^on on the farm, that no extraordinary 

care, nor liianagement, nor food, have been em- 

« 

ployed to produce such result. 

Very truly, yours, 
'" Wm. Harris. 



Letter to the 'EdUm\ofthe New England Farmer. 

My residence adjoins Powelton. I visit it al- 
most daily. I have during nearly five years 
been in the habit of inspecting the stock. lam 
familiar mth all the arrangements of the ferm, 
and have in the present Instance, interrogated 
the foldman. ITie cifeam to which Mr. VaUt 
adverts was prcnluced by Hiree cows — one. 
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Mti fWMiakef^,^ Sh^frhximSy trkd in •America. 

o£ them BeUna, noted in the certificate of the 
keeper of the Herd Book to have given d^oly 32 
quarts in England — another, the second best 
mUker on the farm, none of them having been 
fed at any Hme in an extraordinary way. Be* 
luia has a large fat male calf, produced in Fe- 
bruary^ constantly at her side, and which, at 
this, tkne* cannot take all the milk, althou^ the 
pasturage is so bare from the excessive drought, 
that two Maryland farmers ye^erday obs^f^ed 
it was like that of Cecil county. They have no 
i^tiber food than that which it affords. 

Similar experimenia to that made by Mr. 
Vaux, were made by myself. Dr. Harris, and se- 
veral others. From Mr. Vaux most probably, 
not having been directed as to the mo(k of ap- 
plying the friction, the butter .was not c^tained 
so rapidly, as in other instances. I saw it pro- 
duced in less than ten seconds. The cows had 
been fed upon bran, what is generally called 
shorts at the Pennsylv^mia mills, (with twenty 
double bushels of wJiich, two bushels of com 
meal had been mijced), small portions of mangel 
wurtzel, and orchard gr^ssf hay. . The milk was 
drawn night and morning, simply deposited in 
pans, in a deep cold cellar, Iiaving been subjected 
to no other treatenent than that of straining and 
skimming. It may be. proper. to observe that 
Mr. Powel jocosely iremai^ed he did not flatty 

♦ May 23d. t Cocks-foot 
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himsd^ tihat 1Mb eBeem ii aaaaJlgiffilated m » 
chum with the cream of ofliCT cows, wouid^ hke 
the AlSeraey cream, come first,* nor woidd ha 
io^ly that all ^ort-hom cows are good milker^ 
nor that sudi extraordinary properties are 
often to be foand in the best tribes of the Im* 
proved Short-horns, but that they are better ftt* 
ted for the^generaLptlrposes of the counirjt Ihan 
any race with whic^ he is acquamted^ and that 
certain families - of Improve Short-hsms anp 
deep milkers. . ^ 

He further remarked that it was not^ the Yatm 
of a wodl bearing, nor butter yielding brute, but 
the " gw>uNi>»rESS op his opinions," he was m^Sr 
ious to establish, and that he firmly bdieves that 
there are various '^imtive cattle,*^ as they are 
called, . of excellent properties, with which, (as 

mmmmmmmmm^mmm ■ ii i |i m ■ ■ ii ■ f 1 I — »— ^ii^— ■— — is^— — — — iM^ I ■ 1 iiii a 
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♦ Extract of a Letter from Reuben ffainea, Esq. of Germantovm, — " I have 
long been of the Opiiubn, that ki En^and particularly, the great "breeding 
country, whence we deriye our finest stock, too much attention was paidi, 
and vast sums expended, in the vain endeavour to procure a race that shall 
excel in alljthe three gueat po^ts of 'ftbe paiJi the yoke, and *he inife/' m 
they are technically teriped ; and whilst other gentlemen were selecting the 
finest forms to feast the eye, and a carcass, which if well fed, would grow 
to an enormous size^ I wanted a SQiaQ^anima^ whbse carcass' was too valuablie 
for beef,f that would subsist on a small quantity of food, bear the heat and 
drought of our suirtoier and autiUDn, and produce the ^eatest quantity bif 
rich anid delicious 4?uiter, in propo^lipii to the food <5ortsumed, • * f 
One remarkable property of the cream pf the Alderney cow is, the readi- 
ness with which it is converted into butted. The week in which we kept it 
separate, «itcame,'^a£rtije|jhi9iseis,in.fivemintit€S; and in chumipg if, 
mixed with the cream of other cows, we usually have had the Alderney but- 
ter come fitstjs^ be taken t>^t of the chum^and the operation continued half 
an hour or more before a second gathering' of butter ^has take<i place.'^^ 
Mem. Penn. Ag. Socpp, 20, 22. " 

f If the carcass be too valuable for beef, how is it to be used ? 
t By what means could this be ascertained ? — En. 
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I Kqow,) he has made^reat efforts, and at no 
sraiiU e9(p^[^^ to. have, crosses by means of 
imprayed buUs. , 

JoflN P. Mu^NOR, 

Rec. Sec, Fenn, Jig. Soc. 



ExtroQt of a Letter from Colonsl Um/d. 

' TalhatrCminiy, (Mmfiand,) W^t Hmse, May 5, 1825. 

> 'My Dear Sir^ — ^Many of my half bred Cham- 
pion heifers,* (now two years old,) have had 
calves this spring, and, contrary to my expecta- 
tion, are 50 per cent superior for milk to any 
breed I have ever had. They have had only the 
fare of the common cattle on my estate. All of 
the mixed blood are so much superior to * my 
common stock, that I consider myself well paid 
for my purchase,! by the mixed blood alone 
which I have reared. My half blood young bull 
which you admired^ is now a o^lde animal. 

I have given iny mixed Devons a fair trial 
with my mixed ^ort^homs, and it would be 
only necessary for the itiost prejudiced or seep- 
tical to see them to decide in fevour of the 
Short-horns. In size and form there is no coni- 
paiison, and the Short-hoFOs are vastly superior 
for milk. / 

' Yeurs, truly, 

Edward Lldyd. 
John Hare Powei-, Esfq. 

r 

* Champion, an improved Durham Short-born bull. 

t Col. Lloy4 paid jglSOO for (hree Improved Sh6rt-horns» two years old. 






Bucks Cktmty, Slebrtiary ^ %9Mk 

Dear SiB,-<^It is mw about three monthsi 
since I purchased of you a cew and bull <^ 
since when, I hare givea great attention to t^m, 
in order to ascertain their value as con^pared 
with the common cattle of the country, and have 
come to the following ccHiclu^on: 

The C0W5 considering her age, (3 years) and 
the food to which, at this reason, she is necessa- 
rily restricted, is a deep tnilker — ^the most so of 
any animal in my possession — a small consumer, 
and easily kept fat, (surprisingly so, taking into 
view the quantity of milk yielded,) and is per- 
fectly gentle and docile in her disposition. 

The bull, without any extraordinary keep, is 
much larger than calves of his age, and in his 
fomi and appearance more resembles a grown 
steer than calves of his age (7 months). He 
keeps very fet upon a moderate allowance, and 
like the cow, is extremdy docile. I feel per- 
fectiy satisfied that the Iffiproved ^ort^horns will 
keep in^ fine order upon the same quantity of 
food which, . when g^ven to animals of thriee- 
fourths their wei^t, will not be found sufficient 
to produce the same effect. This I state from 
actual experim^ atid consider the observation 
perfccfly just, as applied not only to my own 
animals, but to the breed generally. 






Qudlits^ of mater. 



My improved stoek have been viewed by a 
number of itiy neighbours, and have been uni- 
formly admired, .and as you know, from my ex- 
pmenee of their valuable properties, I have 
been induced to increase the number by addi- 
iionat purchases from among your veiy extraor^ 
dinary stock. 
John Hare PowEii, Esq. 

Cot. 8ec^y Penn. Jig. 8oc. 



Extract of a letter from Henry Jl. Carpeiiier^ 
Esq.^ an extensive practical farmer^ in one of 
the most fertile^ and best cultivated parts of 
Pennsylvania^ to the Corresponding Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Jlgriciiltural Society. 

JUincaster County r June 14, 1823. 

Dear Sir, . . ^ 

The two half blood hdfers.by the ^ort-honi 
bull Denton, wiiich you stated had calved last 
July, produced through the course of last winter, 
butter of a better qimlity^ than any I ever saw 
made in the month of May, and it was always 
obtained in about ten minutes churning. One 
of these heifers produced a ealf the b^inning of 
June; the other (the three year old,) has sup- 
plied nine labouring men all, spring with a suffi- 
ciency of milk, and buttw once a <ky; which 
production exceeded that of a fresh' milch cow 
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Milkis^ and FeetHng ProperHea. 

of the common ^ck, whieh I had selected wUh 
great cate^ and proved to he as good a milker w 
the neiglAourJiood coufd produce. I am sorry 
that I camiot give you an account of the produc- 
tion of butter from the imported cow Moss Rose, <^ 
in a ^ven time, as her calf had got so old before 
the trial was made, that it would not take to 
other cows; but I do not hesitate to give it as 
my opinion, that twelve or fifteen pounds of hut- , 
ter of the finest quality, can be made from her 
in one week, as she possesses the power of se- 
creting rich milk, in a greater degree than any 
animal I have ever seen. I expect that this is 
enough to satisfy you, that as milkers, the Dur- 
ham Short-horns are not to be surpassed. The 
bulls are docile and quick feeders. 



From Mr. Joseph Kersey. 

' 4 V Chester Countyt 2d Month 12tft, 1825. 

I purchased an half bred improved Durham 
Short-horn bull,^ which I sold at public vendue 
for one hundred dollars, and I am happy to 
learn that he has had, during the last season, 
near one hundred cows. His docility, his apti- 
tude to fatten upon little provender, are adnura- 
ble. I raised two of his calves, whidi, when 
four weeks old, were generally supposed to be 
two months old, from thdr.being so remarkably 
fleshy and well grown, although they had nt)t 
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yalue of Improved Breeds. 



received any thing but the milk from their dams« 
Robert Clemmens raised one from a cow that 
would not weigh more than three hundred 
pounds. He killed the calf at six months old, 
the meat of which weighed three hundred and 
thirty.four pounds, for which he obtained ten 
cents per pound. 

ITiere was a cow exhibited at the Faoli; her 
calf was, at that time, one year and three days 
old, and had been kept from her for one night, 
and the next morning I milked from her at least 
two gallons of beautiful rich milk, and owing to 
lier not being accustomed to being milked, it 
was impossible to get it all from her. 

Taking this breed in every point of view, I 
consider them better adapted to the use of farm- 
ers than any other breed I am acquainted with. 
They arrive at maturity early, feed quick, are 
good milkers, and are exce^edingly kind and do- 
cile; they have more weight iif the most impor- 
tant points, viz: the standing ribs, the sirloin, the 
rump, £^c., and have much less offal than cattle 
in common. Take one of this breed, and ano- 
ther of the common kind, of equal weight; 
slaughter them and sell them at the different 
prices the different pieces command in tlie mar- 
ket, and it will be found that the Short-hora will 
return considerably the most money, merely be- 
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Improved Short-horns — Light Offal~Deep Milking, 

cause it has more of the high priced pieces, and 
less ofiaL 

I ani, very tiiily, thy friend, 

Joseph Kersey. 
John P. Milnor, i 

Rec. 8ec*y Penn* Jig. Soc. 



j^rom David Comfort^ of Philadelphia County. 

Respected Friend, — I have tMs morning 
seen the cow to which Joseph Kersey alludes in 
the foregoing letter. She has all the appearance 
of a deep milker. Her calf has been running at 
her side, I am assured, from its birth; it appears 
healthy and of good size: it sucked, I am as- 
sured, last right and this morning. The cow 
was also milked last night. She yielded this 
morning, in my presence, in addition to the con- 
sumption of the calf, a quantity of rich milk 
which I suppose to be equal to about eight 
quarts. My business is that of a practical farm- 
er. I have therefore purchased her calf of the 
last year, at a large price, with a view of raising 
and improving dairy cattle. I think the other 
cows on the farm of the improved breed, have 
also the appearance of deep milkers. 

David Comfort. 
John P. Milnor, 

Rec. Sec*y Penn. Ag. Sac. 
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Half Breeds at six times the prite of cormndn Stock. 

' ..." 

Washington, (Pa.) December Srf, 1825. 

John Hare Powei., Esq. 

Corresponding Secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

Dear Sir, 

I have seldom paid 8200 in a manner more 
to my satisfaction, than that paid for the young 
bull.* The object I had in purchasing was tlie 
improvement of my own stock. I am now per- 
fectly satisfied that this will be accomplished 
equal to my most sanguine expectations ; and I 
have the additional gratification of seeing my 
nei^bours' stock also rapidly improving. You 
will probably recollect, that at the time I pur- 
chased, I attributed the fine appearance of your 
stock in some degree to extraordinary keep. 
The little experience I have had is calculated to 
do away this impression. 1 have sold every calf 
I could spare, to experienced farmers, from six 
to eight times the price. of common calves; and 
reserved the best. Several of my next spring 
calves are already bespoke. Nonsuch took the 
highest premium at our exhibition of 1824 — at 
our last show I entered all my stock for exhibi- 
tion only, and not for premiums. The commit- 
tee on cattle reported Nonsuch the finest ani- 
mal they had seen. They noticed his calves in 
the same handsome manner. There were 12 of 
them on the ground 1 herewith send you the 
printed report. * ^ * * No fact appears 

• -Nonsucli, a hull" bred Short-liorn bull, by Dei\toii. 
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ShoH'horn Yearlings — HoUtein Cattle. 

to me more obvious than that the best possible 
mode that could be devised to call the attentioti 
of our farmers to the improvement of our native 
stock, is to exhibit amongst them the best speer- 
mens of vrhat has been done in other countries. 
The estimation in which the " Improved ^ort- 
horns" are held by the practical men in England, 
without taking into view our own experience, 
ought at least to procure for thetn some indul* 
gence until they have a fair trial. I am so thok 
roughly satisfied of their excellence, that I do 
not mean to stop until I have some of the pure 
blood. I forgot to tell you in its proper pla<ie, 
that my yearlings are easily kept in good order, 
and excel in those points that indicate deq) 
mUkers. 

I am sincerely youre, 

Alexander Reed. 



Extract of a Letter from E. Wolcott^ Esq.^ a skih 

ful practical farmer. 

* 

East Windsor, Conn., JmiB I7f IS^. 

In January last, I jom^neyed to Vernwrit, and 
saw the descendants of the Holstein (Short 
Horns,) cattle, imported by Wm. Jarvis, Esq., 
about fourteen years ago. Satisfied of the ex- 
cellence of this stock, I purchased of Mr. Jarvis 
a few heifers. In March, 1 travelled into Massa- 
chusetts, and saw the imported bufls Denton, 
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Improved Short-horns and Native Gattk compared. 

Ccelebs, and Admiral, of the Impraved Durham 
Short-hom breed, and many of then* progeny. 
Recently I have seen more of the same breed in 
ydur possession, and in Baltimore; and should 
think no lover of fine cattle could see them, 
without acknowledging their excellence. — How 
fully I am persuaded of their superiority over 
any other breed of neat cattle, you may well 
know by the price I paid for a young male of 
pure blood. 

With sentiments of mubh respect and esteem, 
I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

E. WOLCOTT. 

JoHK Hare Powel, Esq.. 

Cor. Sec^y Penn. Ag. 8oc. 



Passyunk^ Philad^fhia County, 
January 9,7th^ 1825. 

Sir, — In answer to your inquiries, I state that 
myiather and myself keep generally one hun- 
dred milch cows. He has usually fed, annually, 
from four hundred to six hundred head of cat- 
tle; my business is exclusively that of a grazier 
and daily fanner. I have had in my possession 
cows of various breeds, imported into Pennsyl- 
vania, and have seen some of the best milch 
cows purchased by order, in New England and 
New York State. Jn addition to my, other em- 
ployments, my business^ as superintemient of the 
District of Meadow at Schuylkill Point, leads mc 



Tht but Cow in Massachusetis. - 

c(ttistantty among the cattle grazed upon it I 
have no hesitation in declaring, after a minute 
examination of the Improved Durham Short- 
horn cows at Powelton, that I have never seen 
any animals which I would prefer, as dairy stock. 
The position and shape of their udders, their 
thin necks and very small bone^ together "with 
their whole fonn, ^ve as much appearance for 
milk, as any thing I have ever ^een. I have 
often sold cows from sixty to eighty dollars, of 
the best breeds, which could be found before the 
late importations of Short-homs. 

WiLMAM BRADIiEY. 

John P. Milnor, 

Rec. Sec. Penn. *9g. 8oc. 



Extract from the Report of the Committee on 
Neat Catde^ at the Cattte Show at Worces- 
ter^ Massaehitsetts^ in 1885. 

Governor Lincoln offered for exhibition tlu^ae 
half Denton* cows, all of excellent quality, but 
one of them particularly noticed as an extraor- 
dinary animal of her kind. She has often given 
from 24 to 27 quarts of milk per day, of excel- 
lent quality, yielding a large proportion of 
cream. The least quantity of milk given by her 
in any one day during the summer drought, on 
grass feed only, was 13 quarts! The committee 
considered her the most valuable milch cow 

EVER EXHIBITED IN THE COMMONWEALTH. 
t Denton, Mc. Wiliiiuiis' Improved Short-horned Bull. . 
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Sheep — Merino — On the necessity of attending to 
Yolk — The characteristic marks and peculiari- 
ties of the best varieties. 

By James Caldwell> Esq. 

Philadelphia, October 2d, 1826. 

My Deah Sir,— To the queries which you 
have done me the honour to address to me, I 

I have no hesitation in answering generally in the 

affirmative, viz. I have generally found the finest 
fleeces to contain the most yolk. Yet I have 
known exceptions to this general rule, in sheep 
that appeared to have a peculiar secretion, and 
CONCRETION of the yolk; those exceptions, how- 
ever, have been so rare, as to establish in my 

I opinion the correctness of the general rule. 

It is also, in my opinion, a characteristic of 

1 the Merino fleece to have an abundance of yolk. 

^ 4t ^ ^ ^ ^ 4t! 

I. 

I have no hesitation in saying, that all who 

have paid attention to the subject, must be aware 

of the fact, that an individual of an ordinaiy 

breed might accidentally be endowed with qua- 

j lities superior to the generality of its race. A 

horse, for instance, might possess uncommon 
speed, but it would be imprudent to breed from 
such an animal for the purposes of the course^ 
without the corroboration of marks^ which good 
judges could not mistake, to ascertain with pre- 
cision the stock to which it belonged. 

^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ W 

I beg leave to present to you an engraving of 
one of my ewes, which, in my opinion, has all 
the characteristics of the best variety of the Me- 
rino* 
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Sheep — Merino — besi varieties. 

It must be perfectly well known to you, that 
many varieties of the Merino were imported 
from Spain. I have examined most of these im- 
portations, and found none equal in value, in my 
estimation, to the variety, of which this engraving 
shows the characteristic marks. < 

I would not have exchanged that ewe for the 
best Saxon Merino I have ever examined. You 
will observe that the head is covered with wool 
down to the nostril. Bare heads are apt to be 
accompanied by bare bellies and light fleeces. 

*^u ^u j^ j^ j^ Ua 

^^^ ^^p ^^F ^^^ ^^^ *^^ 

With the greatest regard and respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
James Caldwell. 
John Harb Powel, Esq. I 

Carres. Sec^ry of the Penn. •Agritul. Society. 



Extracts from Dr. Parry^s Essay on the Nature^ Pro- 
dtLCCy Origin, and Extension of the Merino breed of 
Sheep. 

<< In the year 1765, Augustus Frederick, Elector of Saxony, introduced into 
his dominions from Spain 100 rams and 200 ewes, chosen from the most noted 
flocks. Part of these were established at the Electoral farm at Stolpen, on 
the frontiers of Bohemia, six leagues from Dresden. Three other secondary 
sheep farms were instituted, at Rennersdorf, Lohm, and Hohenstein, in order 
chiefly to improve the natiye breeds by the Spanish cross. At the end of ten 
years, these establishments were found to ha^e had all possible success. The 
sheep of the pure blood had preserved every valuable quality, and the ultimate 
crosses had wool fully equal m fineness and beauty, to that of the pure Meri- 
noes." #♦«*#**»* 

'' Accordmg to Lasteyrie, the pure Merinoes belonging to the Elector, 
amounted in 1802, to 34*)." * * » % » « 

" The sheep of these flocks are larger or smaller, and yield more or less 
wool, according to the nourishment which is given them, and the mode in 
which they are treated. On the whole, they are smaller and less productive, 
than the original ones in Spain." » # # » » 

<*The winter food of the Saxon Merinoes consists of hay, lattermath, clover, 
oat or rye straw, haulm of peas, vetches, lentils, &c. which are distributed 
twice or thrice a day, according to their quality. Some cultivators give oil 
cake, and bran or corn bruised, or ground into meal. They mix these articles 
in a tub with the water which they give the sheep to drink, and afterwards 
divide among ^em the more substantial sediment. This mixture, which they 
find singulaxly beneficial to the lambs, should be made with hot water \ and 
seven or eight pounds of cake or meal are divided among 100 sheep." 
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be produced at least cost. 
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Oti various hreeds-^Teeswater — Dishley — and 
Southdown — thdr Characteristics^^Form — 
Flesh — and Fleece. On early Maturity — Its 
Importance^^Value not determined by great 

Size. 

By John Hare Powbl» Esq. 

Powclton, Feb. 20, 1827. 

In a communication which I had the honom* 
to present to the society, I remarked — The 
Teeswater sheep arfc the largest in Europe 
— ^are slow feeders — ^tallow well within — carry 
more flesh, and less fat without; but produce 
much worse mutton, and much coarser offal, 
than the Dishley breed. Their fleeces are heavy, 
and afford, in common with the Dishley, what is 
called combing wool, fitted for the manufacture 
of camlets, and various articles of worsted. The 
Southdown sheep are much smaller than the 
Dishley — ^they are more hardy — ^their wool is 
short, equal in quality to that of half-bred Meri- 
no — ^their fleeces are not so heavy — ^they carry 
more fat within, and much more flesh without, 
than either the Dishley, Tunisian, Irish, or Tees- 
water sheep. By their activity and vigour, both 
of muscle and constitution, they are fitted to en- 
counter every difficulty, as well as to endure the 
extremes of heat and cold. They occupy, in 
England, "one of the most exposed and least fer- 
tile portions of the island — ^their mutton is of the 
finest kind, and commands the highest price, al- 
though from the properties of the sheep it can 
be produced at least cost. 

s 
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Sheep^-'Form'^Fleece tests of excellence. 

* 

lliere is no mistake more prevalent) and 
none more egregious, than that which ascribes 
excellence to great size. Unless it be had early, 
and at comparatively small expense, large size 
does not more determine the extent of useful- 
ness in the quadruped, than in the man. Weight 
is not always ascertained by size— It is affected 
more by compactness and squareness in certain 
parts, with rotundity of the barrel, than by mere 
extension of the frame. . If the hind quarters be 
long^ deepj and wide — ^the shoulders be placed 
well back — ^the breast be ample — ^the brisket be 
protruded — ^the back be broad — the loins wide — 
the girth behind the fore legs and over the chine^ 
be large, the animal must possess not merely the 
frame which weighs most, but the form which 
carries most weight in the valuable parts, and 
affording sufficient room for the action of the 
lungs; without which, health and thrift can be 
seldom found. 

Some animals have good forms, but are 
^^shelly^^ as it is technically termed, conveying the 
idea of the absence of the due quantity of flesh. 
Some breeds produce too much fat, in propor- 
tion to flesh: those which carry comparatively a 
large quantity of flesh, 'marbled when ripe,' 
widi the propensity to become fat at an early 
age, and in the shortest time, are those best flt- 
ted for grazing purposes. These remarks apply 
to neat cattle as well as to sheep. It is evident 
thtiit the product, whether in beef, mutton, butter, 
cheese, or milk, must be estimated by the quan- 
t^y of food, before the result can be had. Early 
maturity not only saves food, but spares capital 
and gains time. The quantity and quality of the 
wool is a matter of serious importance, when the 
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Sheep — Yolk essential to Jine Wool. 



value of sheep is to be determined. I do not 
mean by quality, the finenessof the fibre alone, nor 
do I mean to confine the remark to sheep whose 
wool is of the finer sort. The filaments of 
combing wool should part readily — ^those of fine 
wool should be soft and elastic^ e^ if it had been 
frizzled. The mere fineness of the fibre, or 
length of the staple, is not the only test of excel- 
lence: a diseased, or half starved sheep, produces 
fine wool, but hot an elastic, nor useful material. 

The sheep which produce the finest fleeces, 
are not necessarily the best to form a breeding 
Jlock. If their constitutions be not good — ^if their 
forms be bad, the secretion of yolk, which is es- 
sential for the support of the fleece, must be 
small; the oflspring, consequently, will be a de- 
generate race. Thus, in selecting merinoes, re- 
gard should be given to their forms, even in 
those parts of the country where the demand for 
the carcass is so small, as to make mutton of 
little value. 

It has been objected that the mutton of South- ( 
down sheep may be good — ^that its excellence, j 
if it exist, must be ascribed to their extensive \ 
ranges of pasturage — ^that the ewes when four or 
five years old are almost invariably destitute of 
wool on their bellies — ^that they afford at that 
age about 1^ pounds, that the wethers afford 2 "" 
to 2^ pounds of wool — ^that they can be found 
in almost every flock of common sheep throu^- ^ 
out a considerable portion of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey — ^that their wool is not very visibly / 
finer, and that their mutton from the same pas- ( 
turage is not known to be better than that of ^ 
common sheep. 

Tlie following notices will determine how far 
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Sheep^^Skmthdaums — Fkece, Us quality. 



the assertions as to the hardiness of the animal — 
the excellence of the flesh — ^the quantity and 
quality of the wool are established by the opi- 
nions of manufacturers, woolstaplers, graziers, 
and men of taste. ^ 

I have the honour to be, ^c. 

John Hare Powel. 

To the President of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 



Southdown Sheep— On their Properties — Hardi- 
ness — Tendency to become fat — On their Fleeces^ 
close^ heavy ^ and sufficiently fine for General 
Purposes — On their Flesh — Es delicacy — Fla- 
vour^ and superiority to all other Mutton. 

By William Phillips* Esq. 

Philadelphia, February 12th, 1827. 

Dear Sir, — ^Agreeably to your request, I give 
you my opinion of the Southdown sheep, exlii- 
bited to a committee of the Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Sodety, of which I was a member. Al- 
though the fleece in fineness is not equal to Me- 
rino, yet I ascertained from dealers that a small 

PART OP THE FLEECE WOULD MAKE GOOD BROAD- 
CLOTH, AND THE REMAINDER IS IN HIGH ESTI- 
MATION poR INFERIOR FABRICS. Considering 
all their estimable properties, I am of opinion 
that such Southdown sheep as you exhibited, are 
as valuable a stock, if not more so, than any 
other that have been kept in this country. 

The fleece is choose, heavy, and suffi- 
ciently FINE FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, AND A 
SMALL PART FINE ENOUGH FOR ANY PURPOSE 

to which wool is likely to be applied for many 
years to come. 
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Sheep'^Southdawns^^Muitonr^Its excellence. 

To the excellence of the Southdown mutton, 
I can with pleasure testify, as well as several gen- 
tlemen whose judgment of the luxuries of the 
table, wiU not be doubted by those who know 
Uiem — ^They were so well pleased with it, that 
they cordially gave the annexed certiiRcate of 
their opinion of the saddle of an imported we- 
ther, which was a present to Mr. David Lewis, 
who kept it upon his farm, on common pasture, 

without GRAIN OR ANY PARTICULAR ATTENTION, 

and it was the finest saddle of mutton, in appear- 
ance, delicacy, and flavour, I ever saw or tasted. 
It was greatly admired by many others. Their 
thriving properties, and tendency to become fat, 
are very important recommendations. 

I remain, with much esteem. 

Yours, 

William Phillips. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. 



We the subscribers having partaken of a sad- 
dle of mutton from Mr. David liewis' farm, of 
the Southdown breed, the qualities of whidi are 
not generally known here, are of opinion that it 
is much superior in delicacy and flavour to any 
other mutton we have eaten. 

WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
JOHN CLEMENTS STOCKER, 
JOHN SMITH, 
LAWRENCE LEWIS, 
J. K. WUCHERER, 
L. CLAPIER, 
ANTHONY STOCKER, 
ROBERT TOLANU. 

Pbitedelphia, February 12, 1837. . 
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Sheqft — Southdmons — Farm and Fleece, 

Southdown Sheep — On their Fleeces^ CarcasseSy 

and fine Points. 

By James Sykes^ Esq. 
(An extensive manufacturer of Maryland.) 

Baltimore, October, 1826« 

Dear Sir, — ^In reply to your inquiries upon 
the subject of Southdown sheep, I take leave to 
state, that I carefully examined the Southdown 
sheep exhibited by Colonel Lloyd at the late 
Maryland cattle show, and have samples of wool, 
fairly taken from them, together with saniples 
from Merino sheep, exhibited at the same time. 
I have no hesitation in giving, as my opinion, 
that the Southdown wool is equal in quality to 
the wool of the Merino sheep, shown upon that 
occasion (with the exception of the sheep exhi- 
bited by Wm. Patterson, Wm. R. Dickinson, Es- 
quires, and General Mason) but, 1 would here 
remark, that I considered none of the sheep ex- 
hibited (except those owned by the aforemen- 
tioned gentleman) fiill blood Merinoes, judging 
from the fleece. 

1 believe the Southdown wool shown me at 
Powelton, and the wool upon the Southdown 
sheep of Col. Lloyd, equal in quality to the ge- 
neral average of three-fourths blood Merino of 
this country, and superior to much wool offered 
for sale, as fuU blood Merino. 

I consider the Southdown wool to be best 
adapted to the sattinett manufacture, the fleece 
being generally a close, short pile. 

I think the Southdowns at Powelton possess- 
ed of remarkably good carcasses and fine points, 
and especially the ram last imported by you, 
which, in those respects, I think superior to any 
sheep I have ever seen. 
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Sheep — Southdoums adapted to general purposes, 

I esteem the Southdowns a valuable race, 
taking into consideration both carcass and fleece^ 
and, were I to engage in sheep husbandry 
upon the sea-board,' where mutton is an object, 
should prefer them to any other kind I have yet 
seen; on the other hand, were I to keep sheep in 
the interior, where fleece would be my object, I 
should prefer the finest wooUed Merino or Saxon, 
and would make my commencement from the 
flocks of Wm. R. Dickinson, Esq. of Ohio, as I 
am now of opinion he hag sheep equal, if not 
superior, to the general race of Saxon sheep lately 
imported. 

I am, with great respect, 

Your obedient seiTant, 

James Sykes. 



1 

Southdown Sheep — Mr. PaweVs Inquiries^ ad- 
dressed to Mr. Aaron Clement^ one of the most 
successful breeders in the United States. 

Dear Sir, — ^You have bred sheep for many 
years — ^have travelled in various states — have 
manifested great zeal for the improvement of 
live stock — have been rewarded by the highest 
prices, and highest premiums for sheep of the 
mixed Dishley, Teeswater and Southdown race, 
an|l have aided me in procuring the very best 
animals of that variety. I thus rely especially 
upon your judgment and ask your replies* to 
the foUowing questions. 

JOHN HARE POWEL. 
Mr. Aaron Clement. 

I 

* Mr. Clement's replies and the subsequent certificates are adduced in, 
refutation of the assertion, tliat Southdown sheep can be found in the com- 
mon flocks of Pennsylvania, &c. 
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Southdown Sheep — On their Charaeteristici — 
their Forms^ Points^ Properties^ and Figour^ 
On the quality and dose staple of thmr Fleeces. 

Bt Mr. Aaron Clement* 

Have you ever seen sudi sheep as my import- . 

ed Southdown sheep? \ 

Ans. I have seen sheep, whose faces and legs ' 

have some resemblance to yours, but entirely 
different in form, yours being decidedly superior. 
• Do you think sheep so peculiar in form and 
appearance, could exist in Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, without your having se^a them? 

Ans. I have never known any of the pure 
Southdowns to. be in existence, in either of the 
above named states, with the exception of those 
said to have been imported by Captain Beanes 
into New Jersey, and they have been crossed 
with other breeds until they bear but little re- 
semblance to the original stock. 

Have these Southdown sheep close fleeces, 
covering well their bellies with wool of fine qua- 
lity? 
; Jlns. Your Southdowns are clothed with wool 

. ; . of fine quality, and close staple, their bellies well 
•f » covered. 

^ . Have they good fonns, with the appearance 

of vigour and hardiness. 

Jlns. Their form I think superior to most 
sheep that I have seen. They appear to be vi- 
t . ! gorous and hardy. 

Have they wide chests, wide loins, heavy liind 
quarters, long frames, exhibiting a good carcass 
for a grazier? 
Ans. They possess the above named fine 
1^ f points in a very eminent degree. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

AARON CLEMENT, 
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On the adaptation of particular Breeds to the /ood, cli^ 
mate, and face of the country in which they are reared 
— The necessity of breeding in, to fix Varieties, or to 
establish Improved Breeds — The injurious effects of 
breeding, in-and-in too closely* 

By John Hare Powel, Esq. 

^ Powelton» October 5, 1826. 

Dear Sie^^ — I have never considered any race of sheep 
fitted for all the climates^ soils, and objects of our vast terri- 
tory;* and I have endeavoured to show, that *' particular breeds 
have been for ages retained in certain parts of Europe, where 
the shape of the animal has been made conformable to the 
purposes, to the climate, to the food, and face of the country 
upon which it has been reared. On the mountains of Scot- 
land and Wales, on the bare chalk hills of the southern and 
western parts of England, races of sheep have always been 
bred, which, by the lightness of their Carcasses, and the acti- 
vity of their muscles, are enabled to find sustenance, and by 
the closeness of their fleeces, pre fitted to endure the ex- 
posure, which, in mountainous regions, must always be met 
In the rich vales of Lela^tershire, and highly cultivated 
marshes of Lincolnshire^ and other counties in the north, fa- 
milies, the very opposite to -these, have been as carefully bred, 
possessing heavy carcasses, long wool, shorter legs, very small 
bone, with the most sluggish dispositions, without either the 
desire or the power to ma,ke exertion to obtain food." 
' And with these impressions^ you will perceive I have not 
given up long woolled sheep, but have repeatedly ordered 
ti^em from England, in addition to several imported parcels, 
. which I had obtained here, or in Massachusetts; more espe- 
cially as I consider combing wpbl essentia) to' certain manu- 
factures about to be introduced. ' 

' * Memoirs of the f eansylvaaia Agrioaltond Socktyi page 135, 
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Breeding — VariHies ure ^td^ breeding in. 



My suceeM in crossing Tiiaiaian long WQoBed 9heq) wUb 
** Beane's mixed" family of Dishley bloody was sufficieDtly 
manifest in the fine rams which yoo so tiiueh admired, ifn 
their way to my friends in Maryland and Virginia. In ctofth ' 
ing these animals of different breeds, but not of distinct 
RACES, both being of the long woolled race, I did not 
expect to obtain the good qualities of both, without the A?- 
/ects qf either ; I but hoped to procure the hardiness and fine 
matton of Tunisian sheep, and some of the attributes, not of ^ 

Sure Dishley, but merely of *'Beanes' mixed'' family oC - 
dishley blood. I expected from mongrels but the degree of 
excellence possessed by mongrels^ until after a succession of - 
years, by proper selection and repeated crosses, I might hav« 
fixed certain varieties in one family, constituting thus an im- 
proved breed.* ; 
I might have pursued my object for many years, without 
danger of breeding too closely in, even if I had b^un with 
but two sheep. It is admitted by most of the opponents of 
breeding in-and-in, that with certain views the father may be 
united with the daughter — with the granddaughter — g. grand- 
daughter^-and g. g. granddaughter: for the g. g. grand- 
daughter is supposed to retain one-sixteenth of the blood of the 
original dam. But a brother and sister should very rarely be 
joined, as they are both oi precisely the same blood. 

Much confusion has arisen from the want of proper tech- 
nical language to convey, the principles upot^ which the art of 
breeding has been established. The use of the words, family, 
breed, and race, indiscriminately, causes no little difficulty in 
communicating precise impressions on this subject: and to 
jH'event cavil in the use of terms, I will endeavour to illus- 
trate the acceptation in which they are taken by me. 

I have called all the old ^/ BakewelP' sheep derived from 
Beanea' importation^ " a mixed family y^ as they are mon- 
grels, derived from his importation oi Dishley, Teeswater, 
jumbled, in most cases, with Southdown, Irish, and common 
American sheep. The terih family is used, to designate their 
close affinity in all cases; yet the absence of determined cha- 
racteristics, denies to them the appellation^ of ^* a breed,'' 
which, I suppose, must be marked by points, properties, or ' 
general conformation so distinct, as to leave no hesitation in 
re^d to immediate origin or descent . , -^ 

out ^'race^'' I conceive, in the language of breeders, em- 

'• • • " . 

* At tb« time this' expef iment was made, my attempts to ]>ro(nire sheep 
from England had been defeated hy the penaities opposed to their exportation 
by the British statates. ^ 



fai'aaes mftny breeds; thus sheep are dadsed uoder the gene- 
ral terms; " long woolled and short woolled race." 

By the term variety, I apprehend that breeders mean a pro- 

^ct fortuitous, -or the result of design, exhibiting peculiar 

.ehataeteristics, either in form or properties, or both, and 

i^hich are so decided, as to prevent its being assigned to any 

known family, or particular breed. 

* NEW VARIETIES ARE OBTAINED BY CROSSES 
^THEY ARE FIXED BY SELECTION, AND 
BREEDING IN. WHEN THEIR BLOOD HAS 
BEEN COMMIXED, AND THEIR OFFSPRING HAS 
BEEN JOINED DURING MANY GENERATIONS, 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE APPROXIMATION 
OF THE INDIVIDUALS SO JOINED TO THE 
POINTS OR PROPERTIES DESIRED, PRODUCING 
AN UNION OF THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PECU- 
LIARITIES, THEY ARE SAID TO BE ESTABLISH- 
ED OR FIXED IN ONE FAMILY, CONSTITUTING 
THUS AN IMPROVED BREED. 

The first cross produces a variety called an half breed— ^the 
second, three-fourths — the third, seven-eighths— ^the fourth, 
iSfteen-sixteenths, and so on. The variation of the blood in 
each cross is designated by figures to a certain point only, 
because there is a point where all sagacious breeders acknow- 
ledge, that the blood of the original sire or dam, is so nearly 
sunk or expelled, as to be little estimated, leavit^g them at 
that point, in possession of animals, usually eqqal to pure 
blood. 

If it were not received among breeders, whose experience 
has led to the conclusion — if it were not sanctioned by men, 
whose habits of investigation, and general knowlefdge cannot 
fail to lead them to truth, it might be questioned whether an 
improved breed could be found, whose attributes could be re- 
.^ tained without danger of some sudden transition,^ destructive 
of all the objects, in the promotion of which, it had been 
sought. This position may be illustrated by the success 
which the breeders of d6gs, and even of birds, have attained. 

The term. " breeding in-and-in^' appears to have been re- 
ijeived by some writers in a different sense from that in which 
I. apprehend it should be applied. I have considered Sir Joh^i 
Sebright's essay, published at the desire of the President of 
the Royal Society, decidedly the best which has appeared 
upon this subject ; an^l in my impressions I am supported by 
Sinclair and Young, the ohe quoting Sebright in the " Code 

* II will be recollected that this notice is intended for AmericaB liusbaad- 
"^.n, who are not i^eneralty familiar with this subjei^t. 
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of Agriculture," the other establishing htaf positions io ibe 
'< Survey of Sussex," by giving the highest authorities— facts; 
as well as the opinions of practical men. 

By opposing ^^ breeding in-and-in," Sebright does not in* 
tend to exclude the union of animals nearly allied, for he 
justly remarks— 

'* Mr. Bakewell had certainly the merit of destroying the 
absurd prejudice which formerly prevailed against breeding/ 
from animals, between whom there was any degree of rela- 
tionship; had this opinion been universally acted upon, no 
one could have been said to be possessed of a particular breed, 
good or bad ; for the produce of one year would have been 
dissimilar to that of another, and we should have availed our- 
selves but little of an animal of superior merit, that we might 
have had the good fortune to possess." 

And he continues, that brother and sister may even be 
joined with certain views, /^ should they both B£ vert 
GOOD, and particularly should the same defects not 

PREDOMINATE IN BOTH, BUT THE PERFECTIONS OF THE OK£ 
PROMISE TO CORRECT, IN THE PRODUCE, THE IMPERFEC- 
TIONS OF THE OTHER." Yet he opposes its being carried so 
far, as some writers have imagined^ it was {uirsued by Bake-^ 
well, whose practice has never been traced. 

I have contended th^t the effects of breeding closely in, are 
injurious; my practice, independent of any expression in fa- 
vour of Sebright's doctrine, will determine that I do not ob- 
ject to the union, to a certain point, of animals nearly allied* 
One of my finest bulls (Malcolm) which I imported at the 
time I p6ssessed many high*bred males of the same breed, 
is derived from a cow begotten by Western Comet, upon his 
g. g. granddaughter. ' . 

And that I am confirmed in this opinion by Mr. Coates, one 
of the oldest breeders of Great Britain, is evident in his de- 
claring, that he has seen no bull which he would prefer to Mai- . 
colm as a sire. . a . 

The celebrated Knight, Mason, Rudd, Whitaker, Berry, and 
Sommerville, might be quoted in aid of that which has b^en 
advanced ; but more ppint^dly^to bring thjc soundness of Se- 
bright's doctrine^to your view, I Would recal your own, and 
your brother's experience in docks of sheep made d^crepid by 
too close adherence to the same blood* 

John Hare PowEL. . 

To ms President of the Pennsyli>anuC JigrkvUurai Society. 
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(Extracted from Sinclair's Code of Ag^culture, page 104.) 



On the advantages of well-bred Stock — Breeding in — How 
far essential — Breeding in-and-in too closely, ruin- 

: ous — Consequent decrease of size-r-Loss of character- 
istics-'^nd procreative power. 

''The art of breeding consists in making a careful selection 
of males and females, for the purpose of producing a stock, 
with fewer defects, and with g;reater properties than their 
parents, by which their mutual perfections shall be preserved, 
and their mutual faults corrected.* 

* '' The objects of improved breeding, therefore, are, to ob- 
viate defects, and jto acqtiire and to perpetuate desirable pro- 
perties; hence, when a race of animals have possessed, in a 
great degree^ through several generations, the properties 
which it is our object to obtain, and any tendency to produce 

* Sir John S. Sebright's Essay on the Art of Improving the Breed of Do- 
mestic Animalik p. 5 anid 8. All breeding proceeds on the presamption, that 
the tendency of any individual animal is, to transmit to its offi^ring, the 
form, constitution, and qualities which it possesses; and -as two animals are 
' concerned in the production of one ofispring, that one is expected to inherit, 
jit form uid constitution, compounded on the joint qualities of its two panmts. 
Thus it is found, in numerous breeds of animals, as in ^deer, in the West 
Highland Ciittle, in the North Devon, and in the wild cattle of Chillingham 
Park : the offiipring, for an indefinite number of generations, hire borne the 
same general chBXaeiexn.'^Observations by C. Mason , Esq., of Clifton^ to. 
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unwished for properties, has been extirpated, their prbgBnjr 
are said to be well-bredy and their stock may be relied on.* 

^'It was upon this principle of selection, thatBakewefl 
formed his celebrated stock of sheep, having spared no pains . 
or expense, in obtaining the choicest individuals, from all the 
best kinds of long or combing woolled sheep, wherever they 
were to be met with;t and it cannot be doubted, that any 
breed may be improved in the same manner, namely, that of 
putting the best males to the finest females. After a superior 
breed, however, has thus been obtained, it is a pointthat hai^' 
been much disputed, whether it is proper to raise stock, 
1. From the same family; or, 2. From the same race, but of 
different families; or, 3. From races entirely different 

** 1. Breeding from the same family. ^^Th\s method is 
called breeding in-and-iny or putting animals of the nearest 
relationship together.:]: Though this plan was for some tinie 
in fashion, under the sanction of Bakewell's authority, yet 
experience has now proved that it cannot be successfully per^ 
severed in. It may prove beneficial indeed, if not carried 
too far, in fixing any variety that may be thought valuable,§ 
but on the whole, it is so only in appearance. Under this 
system, the young animal comes into the world, on, compa-^ 
ratively, a very small scale. By keeping it fkt from the first 
"- moment of its existence, it is made to attain a greater size 
than nature intended ; and its weight in consequence will be 
very great in proportion to the size of its bones. Thus a ge- 
neration or two of animals of an extraordinary form, and sale- 
able at enormous prices, may be obtained; but that does not 
prove that the practice is eligible, if long persisted in.|| On 
the contrary, if the system be followed up, the stock get ten- 
der and delicate, they become bad feeders ; and though they 
retain their shape and beauty, they will decrease in vigour, 
and activity, will become lean and dwarfish, and ultimately 
incapable of continqing the race. The instances of this are 



* Sir John S. Sebright 's Essay, p. 7. luceMaat care and att^iotion, how- 
ever, are necessary, to keep them up to the mark ; and this is rather fortu- 
nate than otherwise, since Jt perpetuates the merit of breeders, and the com- 
petition of stock. 

t Young's Lecture, p. 9. 

t It having been found, that this system produced animals quite deficient 
in vigour, those who are now possessed of a capital stock, keep two or three 
streams of bloody quite distinct, that they may avoid a consanguinity. * 

§ Sir John S. Sdbright'e Essay, p. 13. Paper by Henry Cline, Esq.,, 
Comm. vol. iv. p. 442. 

II Paper by T. A. Knig^ht, Esq., Comm. to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
ii. p. 185. These dwarfish males, however, m^ not have an injurious effect 
on the stock' of another person, especially the iirst cross, if the females be of 
a coarser quality, and, on Mn CUne's. principle, if they are of. a larger aia^e 
than the males put to them. 
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w^m^fo^sm^ Tfac^ jcelelnisted breeder/ Prinsep^ fiEKiod, that de- 
erease of size unavoidable, in. spite of all his endeavours, by 
{Eaeping his young stock well, to prevent it.* Sir John S. 
Sebright tried many experiments by breeding in-an&-in, with 
dogs, fowls, and pigeons, and found the breeds uniformly de- 
^nerate.t A gentleman who tried the system with pigs, 
thought them at last into jsuch a state, that the females gave 
over breeding almost entirely, and when they did breeds 
jLheir produce was so small and delicate, that they died as 
€oon as they were born. Nay, Mr. Knight's experimentd 
with plants have fully convinced him, that in the vegetable, 
as well as in the animal kingdom, the offspring of a male and 
female, not related, will possess mere strength and vigour, 
than where they are both of the same family.J This proves 
how unprofitable such connexions are. That is no reason, 
however, why a breeder may not manage a particular family 
"of animals to great advantage, by shifting or changing, in- 
stead of breeding directly from parents to offspring. § Hence 
the propriety of procuring males, from the fiocks and herds 
of those who have the same or a similar breed. It has been 
remarked, that those farmers have in general the worst flocks, 
who breed from rams produced on their own farms, and that 
an interchange of males is mutually beneficial. || 

" With respect to the doctrine, * that when you can no 
longer find better males than your own, then by all means 
breed from them, for that best can only beget best;' it is 
ably refuted by an intelligent author, who has devoted much 
attention to the art of breeding. He observes, that there 
never did exist an animal without some defect in constitution, 
in form, or in some other essential quality; and such defect, 
however small it may be at -first,- will increase in every suc- 
ceeding generation, and at last. predominate in such a degree, 
as to render the breed of very little value.lT Breed! ng in-and- 
m, therefore,, would only tend to increase, and to perpetuate 
that defeat, which might be eradicaited^ by a judicious selec- 
. tion, from a different family, in tJb^.same race. 



* Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. tu thelBoard of Agricalture, vol. ii. 
p. 185. . 

t Bir Jo&n S. Sebright's Essay, p. 13. 

X Paper by T. A. Knighft, Esq., Comm. to the Board of Agriculture, vol. 
ii. p. Ito. I t - 

§ Husbandry of Scotland, vol. ii. Appendix, p. -109. The same rule holds 
good regarding the human species. By a train ^unfortunate cifeumstaacesy 
a brother ana sister, german, ignorant of their close connexion together, 
were married. They had ten children, all of whom died before their parents. 
^ II Paper by T. A. Knight, Esq., Comm. vol. ii. p. 172. 
, M Sir J.ohn S. Sebright on Improvi^ the Breeds of Domestic Ammils, p. 
11 and 14. 
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«' 2. The breedi^f; /PDif^ dUfcreat fiooilies ^ the wm iMse, 
is therefore a preferable system. When these have been for 
some time established in different situations, and have had 
some slight shades of difference impressed upon them, by the 
influence of different climates, soils, and treatments-it is found 
advantageous, to interchange the males, for the purpose of 
streogthening the excellencies and remedying the defects of 
each family. On this principle, the celebrated OuUey con^^ 
tinned, for many years, to hire his rams from Bakewell, at 
the very time that other breeders were paying him a liberal 
price for the use of his own ; and the very same practice is 
foUowed by the most skilful breeders at present 
^ *'3, Any attempt at improvement, by cromng two dis-; 
tinct breeds or races, one pf which possesses the laroperties 
which it is wished to obtain, or is free from the defects which 
it is desirable to remove, requires a degree of judgment and 
perseverance, to render such a plan successful, as is very 
rarely to be met with. Indeed, though such crosses may, by 
great attention, answer at first, yet it is generally foi^nd, that 
great singularities attend such mixtures: and, in breeding 
bulls, though some of them may apparently do, yet their 
breed h not to be trusted.'' 



ON IMPROVING THE BREED OP ANIMALS. 

(Extracted irom Loudon's Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. — 1826.) 

By improveTnent of a bre^d is to be understood the pro- 
ducing such an alteration in shape or description, as shall ren^ 
der the animal better fitted for the labours he has to perform ; 
better fitted for becoihtqg fat; or iat producing milk, wool, 
eggs, feathers^ or particular* qualities of these. The funda- 
meiftal principle of this amelioration is tbe.proper selection 
of parents. Two theories have^^ obtained notice on this sub* 
ject, the one in favour of breeding from individuals of the 
same parentage, ealled 'th<p iniand'dn system, flind the other 
in favour of breeding from individuals of two different ofir. 
springs, called the system 6( cross breeding. As is usual in. 
such cases, neither Uieory is exclusively cprrect,* at least a» 
far as respects agricultural improvement;, for, as will after- 
wards appear, the principles, on which a selection for breed- 
ing so as io improve the carcase of the animal depends, will 
lead occasionally to either mode. 
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On Breeding— -Mmpprehmdon cf Terms — Mr. 

. MeyneVs Practice — Breeding in-^nd-in — Cross- 
ing — Selection — Objects — Effects — ^ehrighVs 
Theory— Onjkdng varieties — Sheq^ — Fleece — 
Fomv—Its influence upon the Constitution and 
Secretions of the JlnimaL 

By John Hare Powel, Esq. 
(In Reply to Major Rudd, of Marton Lodge, England.) 

Dear Sir, , 

On the degeneracy produced by breeding too 
closely in-and-in^ I consider myself peculiarly 
fortunate in having your conclusive testimony. 
This fruitful subject of misapprehension Ijad not 
tifi recently excited attention in this country 
among writers, although the evil tendency of fol- 
lowing any stream of blood into too close affi- 
nity, has always been deprecated, and has been 
uniformly avoided, in tide practice of successful 
husbandmen. 

The subject is difficult, and the misuse of 
terms, or the want of precision, has in some in- 
stances been the somxe of discussion where little 
difference, of opinion in feet prevailed. 

In the language of Sebright, on various occa- 
sion§, " I have freely stated my opinions without 
considering them as conclusive,'' and I venture 
to give the ai-guments which I have adduced in 
support of his essay, iii order that I may be cor- 
rected by t/^w, if I be wrong. 
- I apprehend, that his theory is founded upon 
the belief, that all domesticated animals are dis- 
posed "to, go back^'\ as^ having some tendency 
towards constitutional defects ; and inferring that 
those of the same family are Jikely to be affected 
by tendency towards the same point, he thinks, 
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that by the tinioii of aimnala so nitiiated, sinfl 
having such tendency^ the defects will in the off*, 
spring be increased. 

If he had defined his acceptation of flie terms 
^CTOsmg^^ aiid ^breeding inMnd4n^' less diffi- 
culty might have prevailed. It is evident that 
ftie common application of these terms is very 
different fJrom that in which I conceive them to 
be correctly used by him. He observes — 

" Mr. MeyneVs fox-hounds are likewise quoted as <M 
instance of the success of this praatice; but u^on-speakiiig to 
that gentleman upon the subjeet, I found that he did not at- 
tach the meaning that I do, to the term in-and-in. He said 
he frequently bred from the father and the daughter, and the 
mother and the son. This is not what I consider breeding 
inf^and4n; Tor the daughter is oply half of the same blood a^ 
the father, and will probably partake, in a great degree, of 
the properties of the mother/' 

**Mr. Meynel' sometimes bred from brother and sister:. 
this is certainly what xnuy be called a little close; but shouhi 
they both be very good, and particularly should the same de- 
fects not predominate in both, but the perfections of the one, 
promise to correct'- in the produce the imperfections of the 
other, I do not think it objectionable: much further than this, 
the system of breeding, from the same family, cannot, in my 
opinion, be pursued with safety/' * * * ♦ 

** Although I believe the occasional intermixture of diffe- 
rent families to foe necessary, I do not, by any means, ap- 
prove of mixing two distinct breeds, with the vi6w of uniting 
the valuable proper ties of both: this experiment has been 
frequently tried by others as well as. by myself, but has I be- 
lieve never succeeded. The first cross frequently produces a 
tolerable animal, but it is k breed that cannot be continu€K}."^ 

*'If it were. possible, by a cross.between the New Leices- 
tershire and Merino breeds of sheep, to .procluce an animal 
uniting the excellencies of both, that is, the carca$e Of the 
one, with the fleece of the other, even such an anixf)a)> so 
produce^^ would be of little ^value to the hreeder;t a race of 
the same description could not be perpetuated ; and no de- 
pendance could be placed upon the produce of such animals; 
they would be mongrels, some like the New Xicicester, s<^e 
like the Merii^o, s^cd most of^thfem with the faults of both/' 

♦ Should not th6 product of the^r«* cross b^ galled a mariety? 
X Should not the tenn breed be used? 
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^sbr^^ asserts, as we all know, that varieties 
even of pigeons are established by selection and 
l)reeding in-and-in. The first cross produces an 
animal called an half-bred — ^the second, three- 
fourths — the third, seven-eighths — ^the fourth, fif- 
teen-sixteenths, and so on. Of consequence, the 
variety obtained by the first cross could not be 
perpetuated, as the proportions of blood would 
annually vary, producing new varieties; which, 
afl:er a long time and great vigilance in selection, 
might be establkhed, constituting that which, is 
technically called " an improved breed." 

It cannot be denied, that the offiipring of a 
male and female, of precisely the same d^ee 
of affinity to two distinct breeds, would not ge- 
nerally exhibit precisely the same characteristics, 
nor would they show precisely those of the sire 
and dam. In some, the attributes of one of the 
breeds would predominate, whilst in many, those 
of the other would in different degrees most pro- 
bably appear. 

Do we not find facts, corroborative of this, in 
the human femily ? But when the most desira- 
ble points and properties have, throughout many 
generations, been determined by the skill of the 
breeder in selecting the animals, which most 
aeariy approximate the excellence which he 
seeks-^in uniting those whose union would, by 
*Hhe perfections of the one. promise to correct 
in title produce the imperfections of the other,'' 
^ a new variety is fixed." 

The Leicester sheep has long and coarse wool, 
with an open fleece— the Merino hjig short and 
fine wool, mth a close fleece; the properties, 
points, and general Conformation of these ani- 
mals, are opposed as much as those of any 
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beings, of Hie same spedes, witti which we are 
acquainted. 

The product of the first cross, between a Me- 
rino and New Leicester sheep, would be covered, . 
probably, with wool of medium texture ; but 
when earned farther, it might become too short 
for combing, too long for the general manufac- 
tures of the country. 

Spbright does not approve of crossing " dis- 
tinct races," and ^ves an instance to show, what, 
he means by distinct races. It is evident that 
the term race, is not always used in the ssime 
senfee, nor should I have used it as he has 
done. The quadruped race embraces all ani- 
mals having four legs, yet we find the term 
race applied frequently to a variety of a parti- 
culiar species; the improved Leicester sheep are 
called New Leicester, or the Dishley race. 

It is evident, Sebright did not object to mixing 
animals of races^ which he does not qualify by 
the term distinct; as he asserts, that Merino 
rams are frequently put to Southdown and Rye- 
land ewes, all bezjig of the fine woolled vace^ 
which he . approves with certain views. Nor 
would he object to unifing the Arabian with the ' 
tiu-f horse-.— he knows that tlie best turf horses 
had been so produced; but he would oppose the 
union of a Welsh pony with ^ draught horse, or 
an Arabian coureer with a Suffolk punch, if he 
desired animals either far the turf or the road. 
He is aware that varieties, sometimes fortuitous, 
sometimes the product of design, afford the means 
of establi^ing improved breeds of animals, or of 
meliorating cultivated fruits. He urges — ' 

** The effect of bneeding in-eind-in may Jje accelerated or 
retarded by selection^ particularly In those animals who pro- 
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daoe-mny jontig ones at a time. There may be families so 
nearly perfect^ as to go through several generations, without 
•ustaining much injury from having been bred in-and-in ; 
but a good judge would/ upon examination, point out by what 
they must ultimately fail, as a mechanic would discover the 
Weakest part of a machine before it gave way. 

' " Breeding in-and-in will, of course, have the same effect 
in strengthening the good as the bad properties, and. may be * 
beneficial, if not carried too fat ^ particularly infixing any 
variety which may be thought valuable.'^* 

"I have tried many experiments by breeding in-and-in ^ 
upon dogs, fowls, and pigeons: the dogs became from strong > 
spaniels, weak and diminutive lap dogs, the fowls became ^ 
long in the legs, small in the body, and bad breeders." 

He justly remarks — 

^ f^ Many causes combine to prevent animals, in a state of na- 
ture, from degenerating; they are perpetually intermixing, 
and therefore do not feel the bad effects of breeding in-and- 
in: the perfections of some correct the imperfections of others, 
and they go on withoirt any material alteration, except what 
arises from the effects of food and climate. 

^^The greatest number of females will, of course, fall to the 
>share of the most vigorous males ; and the strongest indivi- 
duals of both sexes, by driving away the weakest, will enjoy 
the best food, and. the most favourable s^ituations, for them- 
selves and for their offspring. 

"A severe winter, or a scarcity of food, by destroying the 
weak and the unhealthy, has all the good effects of the most 
.skilful selection. In cold and barren countries no animals 
can live to the age of maturity^ .but^ those who have strong 
constitutions; the weak and the unhealthy do not live to pro- 
pagate their infirmities, as is, too often the case with our do- 
mestic animals. To this I attribute the peculiar hardiness of 
the hoirses, cattle^ ^nd sheep, bred in mountainous countries, 
more than to their having been inured to the s^erity of thj^ 
climate ; for our domestic animals do not become tnore hardy 
by being exposed, when young, to cold and hunger: animals 
. so treated will not, when arxiv^ed at the . age of maturity, en- 
dure so much hardship as those who have been better kept in 
their infant state. 

, <<If one male, and one female only, of a valuable breed, 
could be obtained, tlie offspring should be separated, and 
placed in situations ^s dissimilar asppssible; for animals kept 
together are all subjected to the. effects of the same climate, 

• Here the evil tendency must be corrected by the breeder's skill in "se- 
lection.** 
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of the same fo^d, and of I^Mme node.cf tr^atnmt^'aiid 
consequently to the same diseases, particularly to such as are 
infectious, which must accelerate the bad effects of breeding 

His observations upon sheep entirely agree 
with tliose which I had made in England as well 
as here. He continues — 

" IN COMPARING THE MERINO SHEEP WITH 
THE SOUTHDOWNS, WHICH ARE ALLOWED TO 
BB THE BEST OF OUR SHORT-WOOLLED BREEDS, 
THE FORMER HAVE VERY MUCH THE ADVAN- 
TAGE, BOTH AS TO QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF 
WOOL; BUT, I BELIEVE, THE LATTER WOUJ.D 
PRODUCE BY FAR THE GREATEST QUANTITY 
OF MEAT, FROM A GIVEN QUANTITY OF FOOD, 
WHICH IS THE CRITERION BY WHICH WE DE- 
TERMINE THE RELATIVE VALUE OF ALL ANI^ 
MALS AS GRAZIER^^ STOCK. 

'^Taking the gross produce, both of wool and of carcase, at 
the present prices, the Merina breed may perhaps be the most 
profitable : but should it be generally introduced, fine wool 
would become cheaper, and mutton dearer; it is therefore tiot 
easy to form a conclusive opinion upon this subject. 

^^ Great improveitients may undoubtedly be made in the 
Merino breed, as to their disposition to get fat. Their advo- 
cates say, with truth, that the Southdown sheep were but a 
few years ago as imperfect in shape as the Merino now are; 
but they should recollect, tW a disposition to fatten at an 
early age was always the characteristic qf the Southdown breed, 
even in its most uninoproved state, and that it was from its, 
possessing this. very essential quality that so much attention 
has been paid to it 

^^ It is well known that a particular formation generally in;- 
dicates a disposition to get fat, in ^11 sorts of animals; but this 
rule is not universal, , for we sometioies see animals of the 
most approved fornis, who are shw feeders , and whose flesjji 
is of a bad quality, which the graziers easily ascertain by the. 
touch. The disposition to get fat is more generally found in 
some breeds than in others. The Scotch Highland cattle are 
remarkable for being almost ail quick feeders y although many 
of them are defective in shape. 'The Welsh cattle have but 
little disposition to get fat:> not from being particularly ill* 
shaped, but because they arci almost invariably what the gra- 
ziers call bad handlers, 

" We must not therefore supppse, that the bad shape of the 
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Breemng^ ¥i^'ts$enti!i%fio film Wool. 

Menao-^ee^atheStiSi eaube ef4ts bebg so 111 calctdated for 
the purpose of the grazier. 
' ^^ Aa observation -which Dr. G«nner made to me about ten 
yeiars ago, (the truth of which has since been corifihned by 
Say own experience — ^that no animal whose chest was narrow 
could easily be made fat,) applies particularly to the Merino 
sheep, who are in general conti-acted in that part, and is well 
worth the attention of those who wisli to improve this breed. 

« PERHAPS THE GREAT SECRETION OF YOLK, 
SO ESSENTIAL TO THE PRODUCTION OF FINE 
WOOL, AND WHICH IS EXCESSIVE IN THE MERI- 
NO SHEEP, MAY BE INCOMPATIBLE WITH THE 
FATTENING QUALITY. 

"I HAVE ALWAYS FOUND THE FINENESS OF 
THE FLEECE IN EXACT PROPORTION TO THE 
QUANTITY OF YOLK IT CONTAINED. THOSE 
WHO ARE UNACCUSTOMED TO EXAMINE WOOL, 
MAY CONSIDER THIS AS A CERTAIN CRITERION 
OP ITS QUALITY: FOR ALTHOUGH THE HAIR OP 
SOME DRY FLEECES MAY BE FINE, IT WILL AL- 
WAYS WANT THE ELASTICITY WHICH IS SO 
MUCH VALUED BY THE MANUFACTURER." 

**The fineness of the fleece, like every dther property in 
animals of all kinds, may be improvi&d by selection in breed- 
ing. The opinion, that good wool could only be produced in 
particular districts, is a prejudice ,which fortunately no longer 
exists/ 

'^ Climate, food, and soil, hare certainly some effect upon 
thequality of wool, but not so much as is generally supposed. 
The fleece is affected by the degree of nourishment which the 
ahimal receives, not by^he quality of the pasture on which it 
is fipd. If sheep are highly kept, th^ir wool will become less 
ifirae, bul in other respects its quality will not be deteriorated. ' 
The wool of a sjtarved sheep may be apparently fine, but it 
iviH be brittle, ancl of little value to the manufacturer. 

^* A regular supply of food to the sheep is essential to the 
^' growth of good wool ; for that part of the hair which grows 
Wh^n the animal is in a high istkte of flesh, will be thick, and 
that which is grown when it is i*educed by hunger, will be 
weak and thin; ttii consequently the thiokn^s of hair will 
ahNraysbe irregular, if the- ahinial passes from one extreme to 
the other. . 

. '** TTie alteration which may %fe made in any bre^d of ani- 
mals by selcSction, can* hardly be conceived by those who have 
not paid some attention to this subject; they attribute every 
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improveitient to a cross, when it is merely fhrf^S^f of judi^ 

cious selection. 

<< I have often been told, that from the beautiful shape of 
Mr. Elman's Soathddfwn sheep, they must have been cro^cl 
with the New Leicester; and that from the fineness, of their 
wool, they must have been crossed with the Merino breed; 
but I do not conceive, that even ithe skill of this very distin- 
guished bireeder could have retained the good shape of the 
former, without any appearance of the coarseness of its wool, 
or the fine fleece of the latter, without the deformity of Its 
carcase, had he. crossed his flock with either of these breeds. 

**It may as well be contended, that the white pheasant, 
which is now become very common, was produced from $i 
cross with a Dorking fowl, whereas it was one of those acci- 
dental varieties, which sometimes occur, and which has beed 
perpetuated by selection. The same may be said of the end- 
less variety in the colour, shape, and size, of rabbits, ducks, 
and pigeons, in a domesticated state; a variety produced by 
the art of man, and which did not exist in these creatures in 
their natural state. 

" A greater proof, I conceive, of what may be effected by 
selection and perseverance, cannot be adduced 

^* There is, perhaps, no means by which the breeds of ani- 
mals can be so rapidly, and so eflectually improved, as by tts 
being the particular business of some breeders to!^ provide 
male animals for thfe purpose of letting for hire. Our horses 
could never have arrivei^ at the degree of perfection which 
they have now-attained, but from the facility which has been 
afibrded to everyone, b^ the public stallions, of breeding 
from tke best horses of every description, at a moderate ex- 
pense. 

"The breeds of sheep to which this practice has been ap- 
plied, have attained great perfection, while those which have 
never been attended to by persons in this particular businei^s, 
sliow no signs of improvement. 

*< No trouble or expense will be spared by those who expect 
to derive profit, not from the quantity, but from the qualrty 
of the animals' which, they breed. The competition, which 
must always exist between breeders pf this description, wUl 
be a never-failing stimulus to exertiooi 

" The common farmer, who seldo*n sees any stocjt but his 
own and that of his neighbours, generally concludes, that hi& 
own have arrived at the summit ©f perfection : but the breeder 
who lets for hire, must frequently submit his male animals 
to the inspection of the publie, and to the criticism of his 
rivals, who will certainly not encourage any prejudictes he 
may entertain of their superiority .'' 
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Breeding — Sebright supported by facts. 

In ilhistration of Sebright's positions, various 
authorities might be adduced; but I consider the 
successful practice of Messrs. Colling, Charge, 
Maynard, Bates, Mason, Coates, Whitaker and 
yourself, affords the most decided evidence of 
the validity of his assertions, triumphantly sus- 
tained by the records of the Herd and Stud 
Books, wherein it will be found, that the best 
individuals have been the result of occasional 
9XiAjvdidom crosses, and that the most valuable 
varieties have been established by skilfiil selec- 
tion, and breeding in-and-in to a limited extent 
I am, my dear sir, with great respect, 

Most truly yours, 

John Hare Powel.. 



Extracts from Loudon^ s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 

Thai the breed of animals is improiMhy the larg$9t males, is a very gene- 
ral opinion ; but this<opinion is the reverse of the truth, and has done conside- 
rable mischief. The great object of breeding, by whatever mode, is the im- 
provement of form, ahd experience has proved that crossing has only succeed- 
ed in an eminent degree, in those instances in which the females were larger 
than in the usual proportion of females to males; and that it has generally 
failed where the males were disproportionally large. CvUey's Introductiant 
&c. The following epitome of the science of breeding, is by the late emi- 
nent surgeon, Henry Cline, who practised it extensively on his own farm at 
Southgate. 

The external form of domestic animals has been much studied, and the pro- 
portions are well ascertained. But the external form is an indication only of 
mternal structure. The principles of improving it must, therefore, be founded 
on a knowledge of the structure and use of internal parts. 

The lungs are of the first importance. It is on their size and soundness 
that the strength and health of animals principally depend. The power of 
converting food into nourishment, is in proportion to their size. An animal 
with large lungs is capable of converting a given quantity of food into more 
nourishment than one with smaller lungs ; and therefore has a greater aptitude 
to fatten. 

The chest, according to its external form and size, indicates the size of the 
lungs. The form of the chest should approach to the %ure of a cone, having 
its apex situated between the shoulders, and its base towards the loins. Its 
capacity depends on its form more than on the extent of its circumference; 
for where the girth is equal in two animals, one may have much larger lungd 
than the other. A circle contains more than an ellipsis of equal circumfer- 
ence ; and in proportion as the ellipsis deviates from tne circle it contains less. 
A deep chest, therefore, is not capacious ; unless it is proportior^ibly broad. 

The pelms is the cavity formed by the junction of the haunch bones with 
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the bons of Um rump. It ii eiMiitial that this cavity should be hurgo in the 
Ibmalei that she may be enabled to bring forth her young with less cnffieulty. 
When this cavity is small, the life of the mother ^ and Im offiiprinc is endtn- 
gered. The size of the pelvis is chiefly indicated by the width of the hips, 
and the bi^adth of the twist, which is the space between the thighs. The 
breadth of the loins is always in pro^rtion to that of the chest and pelvis^ 

The kemd should be small, by wmch the birth is facilitated. Its smaHness 
affords other advantages, and generally indicates that the animal is of a good . 
breed. Horns are useless to (fomestic animals, and they are often a cause of 
accidents. It is not diflicult to breed animals without them. The bre^rs of 
homed cattle and horned sheep, sustain a loss more extensive than they may 
eoneeive ; for it is not the horns ahme, but also much bone in the skulk of 
such animals to support their horns, for which the butcher pays nothing; and 
besides this there is an additional quantity t^li^^ament and muscle in the neck, 
which is of small value. The skiUl of a ram wi& its horns, weighed five times 
more than a skull which was hornless. Both these skulls were taken horn 
sheep of the same age, each being four years old. The great difference in 
weight depended chiefly on the horns, for the lower jaws were nearly equal ; 
one weighing seven ounces uid the otiier six ounces and three-quarters, "amich 
proves £at the natural size of the head was the same in both, independent of 
the horns and the thickness of bone which supports them. In homed animals 
the skull is extremely thick. In a hornless anunal it is much thinner, espe- 
cially in that part where the horns usually grow. To those who have reflect- 
ed on the subject, it may appear of little consequence whether sheep and cat- 
tle have horns ; but on a moderate calcination it will be found, that the loss in 
fanning stock, and also in the diminution of animal food, is very considerable, 
from the productions of horns and their appendages. A mode of breeding 
which wcaild prevent the production of these, would afford a considerable proS 
in an increase of meat, wool, and other valuable parts. 

The length of the neck should be proportioned to tiie height of the animal, 
that it may collect its food with ease. . 

J%e fHuseleSi and the tendons which are their appendages, should be large ; t^f 

by which an animal is enabled to travel with greater facility. 

The bones f when large, are commonly considered an indication of strength ; 
but strength does not depend on the size of the bones, but on that of the mus- 
cles. Many animals with large bones are weak, their muscles being smaU. 
Animals t£at have been imperfectly nourished during growth, have their 
bones disproportionately large. If such deficiency of nourishment originated 
from a constitutional defect, which is the most frequent cause, they remain 
weak during life. Large bones, therefore, generally indicate an imperfection 
in the organs of nutrition. 

To oHain the most irfmrovedformy the two modes of breeding described as 
the in-and-in and crossm^ modes, have been practised. The first mode may 
be the better practice, unien a particular'' variety -approaches perfection in 
ferm ', especially for those who may not be mbmtainted with the principles on 
wMeh improvement depends. When the inaie is much larger than the female, 
the offspring is generally of an imperfect form. If the female be proportion- 
ately larger than the male, the offspring is of an improved form For instance, 
if a weU formed large ram be put to ewes proportionately smaller, the lambs 
will not be so well shaped as their parents ; but if a small ram be put to larger 
ewes, the lambs will be of an improved form. The proper method of im- 
proving the form of animals consists in selecting a well formed female, pro- 
portionately larger than the male. The improvement depends on this princi- 
ple, that the power of the female to supply her oflspring with nourishment, is 
m proportion to her size, and to the power of nourishi^ herself from the ex- i 

ceuence of her constitution. The size of the fostus is generally in proportion . i 

to that of the male parent ; and therefore, when the female parent is dispropor- 
tionately smaU, the quantity of nourishment is deficient, and her of&pnng has 
all the disproportions of a starveling. But when the female, from her size | 

and good constitution, is more than adequate to the nourishment of a foetus of 
a smaller male than herself, the growth must be proportionately greater. The 
larger female has also a larger quantity of milk, and her offspring is more 
abmdantly supplied with nourishment after birth. 
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Ahmimd fwurishmemi m ntceiaary to prodnce the moA perfect ibrmed ani- 
' maly ftooi the earlieit period of its existence until ita growth is complete. Ae 
already obaerved, the power to prepare the greatest quantity of nourishment 
from a gi^en quantity of food, depends principally on the magnitude of the 
lungs, to which the or|pns of digestion are subserrient. To obtain animals 
with large lungs, crossing is the most expeditious method ; because well form- 
ed femafes maj be selected from a variety of large size, to be put to a well 
formed male of a variety that is rather smaller, fiy such a mode of crossing, 
the luzkgs and heart become proportionately larger, in consequenoe of a pecu- 
liarity in the circulation of the nstus, which causes a larger proportion of the 
blood, under such circumstances, to be distributed to ue lungs than to the 
other parts of the body; and as the shape and site of the chest depend upon 
that of the lungs, hence arises that remarkably large chest, which is produced 
by crossing wiui females that are larger than the males. The practice, ae- 
cording to this principle of improvement, however, ought to be limited ; for it 
may be carried to such an extent, that the bulk of the body miffht be so dis- 
ppooortioned to the size of the limbs as to prevent the animal nrom movuig 
with sufficient facility. In animals, where activity is required, this praetice 
should not be extended so far as in those which are intended for theibod cf 
man. »«*««««* 

EauLmpUs of f Ae good effuto of crossing may be found in the improved 
breeds of horses and swine in Ei^land. Thd great improvement of the Iveed 
of horses arose from crossing with the diminutive stallions, Barbs and Ara- 
bians ; and the introduction of Flanders mares into this country was the souroe 
of improvement in the breed of cart horses. The form of the swine hu been 
greatly improved, by crossing with the small Chinese boar. 

The plianey of the animal economy is such, that an animal will gradually 
accommodate itself to great vicissitudes in climate, and alterations in fbodf; 
and bar degrees undergo great changes iir constitution ; but these changes can 
be OTOCted onl^ by degrees, and may often require a great number of suc- 
cessive generations for their accomplishment. It may l>e proper to improve 
the form of a native race, but at the same time it may be very injudicious to 
attempt to enlarge their size ; for the size of animals is commonly adapted to 
the soil and climate which they inhabit. Where produce is nutritive and abun- 
dant, the animals are large, having grown proportionally to the quantity of 
food which, for grenerations, they nave been accustomed to obtain. « • • 

The Arabian horses are, in general, the most perfect in the world ; which 
probably has arisen from great care in selection, and also from being unmixed 
with any variety of the same species ; the males, therefore, have never been 
disproportioned in size to the females. 

' The native horses of India are small, but well proportioned, and good of 
their kind. With the intention of increasing their size, the India Company 
have adopted a plan of sending large stalhons to India. If these stallions 
should be extensively used, a disproportioned race must be the result, and a 
valuable breed of horses may be irretrievably spoiled. 

From theory, from practtcCf and from extensive observation, the last saore 
to be depended on than either, " it is reasonable," Cline continues, " to form 
this conclusion: it is wrong to enlarge a native breed of animals, for in propor- 
tion to their increase of size, they become worse in form, less hardy, and more 
liable to disease." (Communications to the B. of Ag, vol. iv. p. 446.) 

The above opiniom may be considered as supported by the most eminent 
practical breeders, as Bakewell, CuUev, SomeryiUe, F^ny, and others, and by 
most theorists, as Coventry, Darwin, Hunt, Toung, &c. T. A. Knight writes 
in the Communications to the Board of Agriculture in favour of cross breed- 
ing, as do Pitt and others in the County Surveys, but mostiy from very limited 
experience. * * * ** * * * 

0/ the general Principles of Rearing^ Managing^ and 

Feeding Domestic Animals. 

After the birth, the first interference on the part of man should be that of 
supplying the mother with food of a light and delicate quality, compared te 









Rearing — Food — Jlir — Exercise, ^e, 

that which she had been in the habit of uaiiy , and alio of administering the 
eame deicription of food to the offeprinir, ao nr ai it may by its nature be ablv 
to use it. The gentlest treatment should accompany these operations; and 
the opportunity taken of familiarising both parent and offiiprin^ with man, by 
gently caressing them, or at least, by familiar treatment, on the part of the at- 
tendant. 

•^s the animals mcrtase in size and strengthj they should have abundance 
of air, exercise, and food, according to their natures; and whatever is attempt- 
ed by man in the way of taming or teaching should be conducted on mild and 
conciliating principles, rather than on those of harshness and compulsion. 

Foodf though it must be supplied in abundance, ought not to be given to 
satiety. Intervals of resting and exercise must be allowed according to cir* 
eumstances. Even animals grazing on a rich pasture have been fbundto feed 
faster when removed from it once a day, and either folded or put in an inferior 
pasture for two or three hours. Stall-fed cattle and swine will have their flesh 
miproved in flavour hr being turned out into a yard or field once a day ; and 
many find that they feed better, and produce better flavoured meat when kept 
loose under warm sheds or hammels, one or two in a division, a practice now 
very general in Berwickshire. « « » * « in general it 
may be observed, that if the digestive powers of the animal are in a sound 
state, the more food he eats, the sooner will the desired result be obtained ; a 
veiT moderate quantity beyond sufliciency constitutes abundance; but by 
withholdinjp^ this additional quantity, an anrnial, especially if young, may go 
on eating ror several years, without ever attaining to fatness. 

/n young growing aniTnalSy the powers of digestion are so great, that they 
require less rich fo(ra than such as are of mature age; for the same reason also 
they require more exercise. If rich* food is supplied in liberal quantities, and 
exercise withheld, diseases are generated, the first of which may be excessive 
fatness. * « • « « Common sense will suggest the pro- 
priety of preferring a medium course between very rich and very poor nutri- 
ment. * * * . * * * * 

Saltf it appears, from various e3fi)>erimentB, may be advantageously ^iven to 
most animals, in very small quantities ; it acts as a whet to the appetite, pro- 
motes the secretion of bile, and, in general, is favourable to health and acti- 
vity. In this way only can it be considered as preventing or curing diseases ; 
unless perhaps in the case of worms, to which all saline and bitter substances 
are. known to be injurious. * * * * * « 

Where a sufficient degree of warmth to promote the ordinary circulation of 
the blood is not produced by the natural climate, or by exercise, it must be ~ 
supplied by an artificial climate. Houses and sheds are the obvious resources 
both for this purpose, and for protection from extremes of weather. Cold 
rains and northerly winds are highly injurions, by depriving the external sur- 
face of the body of caloric more rapidly than it can be supplied from within 
by respiration, and the action of the stomach ; and also by contracting the 
pores of the skin, so as to impede circulation. When an animal happens to 
shed its covering, whether of hair, wool, or feathers, at such inclement seasons, 
the effects on its general health are highly injurious. The excessive heats of 
summer, by expanding all the parts of the animal frame, occasions a degree of 
lassitude, and want of energy even, in the stomach and intestines; and while 
the animal eats and digests less food than usual, a greater waste than usual 
takes place by perspiration. Nature l^as provided trees, rocks, caverns, hilk 
and waters, to moderate these extremes of heat and weather, and man imi- 
tates them by hovels, sheds, and other buildings, accordkig to particular cir- 
cumstances. 

Good air and water it may seem unnecessary to insist on ; but cattle and 
horses, and even poultry pent up in close buildings, where there are no facili- 
ties for a change of the atmosphere, oflen suffer on this account. A slif^ht de- 
gree of fever is produced at first, and after a time, when the habit of the ani- 
mal becomes reconciled to such a state, a retarded circulation, and general 
decay or diminution of the vital energies takes place. 
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Searing-^Cleanliness — Comforty ^c. 

Moderate exereise ought not to be dispensed with, where the flavour of ani^ 
mix produce ii any object v; it is known to promote circulation^ peripiration, 
and digeition, and by consequence to invigorate the appetite. Care must be 
taken^ however, not to carry exercise to that point where it becomes a labour 
instead of a recreation. In some cases, as in feeding swine and poultry, fat- 
ness is hastened by promoting sleep and preventing motion, rather than en- 
couraging it; but such animals cannot be considered healthy fed; in fact their 
fatness is most commonly the result of disease. 

fratii^pdlUty is an obvious requisite, for where the passions of brutes are 
called into action, by whatever means, their influence on their bodies is often 
as great as in the human species. Hence the use of castration, complete or 
partial separation, shading from too much light, protection from insects, dogs, 
and other annojring animals, and from the too frequent intrusion of man. 

CleanUness is favourable to health, by, promoting perspiration and circula- 
tion. Animals in a wild state attend to tfiis part of their economy themselves ; 
but in proportion as they are cultivated, or brought under the control of man, 
this becomes out of their power; and to insure their subserviency to his wishes, 
man must supply by art tnis as well as other parts of culture. Combing and 
brushing stall-fed cattle and cows is known to contribute materially to health ; 
though washing sheep with a view to cleaning the wool often has a contrary 
e^ct from the length of time the wool requires to 'dry. * * . * * . * 

Comfort. An animal may be well fed, lodged, and cleaned, without being 
comfi>rtable in every respect ; and in brutes, as well as men, want of comfort 
operates on the digestive powers. If the surface of a stall in which an ox, or 
a horse stands, deviates much from a level, he will be continually uneasy ; and 
he will be uneasy during night, if its surface is rough, or if a proper bed of 
litter is not prepared every evening for it to repose on. The form of racks and 
. mangers is often less commodious than it might be. A hay rack which pro- 
jects forward is bad; because the animal in drawing out the hay is teased with 
the hay seeds falling in its eyes or ears; and this form, it may be added, is apt 
to cause the breath of the animal to ascend through its food, which mustafler 
a time render it nauseous. For this reason hay should lie as short a time as 
possible in lofts, but when practicable be given direct from the rick. 



Extract from the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Society. 

The tendency towards fat proceeds, I should presume, from the power of 
the animal's stomach and intestines, to separate the nutritious from the excre- 
mentitious parts of its aliment. Nature wisely destines certain portions of nu- 
tritious matter, at proper times, for the secretion of milk. That milk is an 
unctuous and very nutritious fluid, cannot be questioned — ^much therefore of 
nutrition, is withdrawn by the milk, from the formation of fat — but does it 
follow, that such portions as have made butter, or produced fat in the calf, 
when no longer directed towards the secretion of milk, must necessarily lose 
all their properties and pass off in urine or in dung .' Do we not invariably find, 
that all cows, when drv, become more readily fat, than when they give milk ? 
Is it not then to be inferred, that the matter, which would have passed off in 
milk, may be made to produce fat ? Does not our experience show, in all fa- 
milies of wild cattle, where the perverseness of man has not interfered with 
the dispositions of nature, that when kept quiet, and well fed, they exhibit 
ffreat tendency towards the secretion of fat. ^ In the cattle even of Asia, and 
China, in the Kyloes of Scotland, in the wild breeds of Louisiana, and in the 
little mountain cows of America, such disposition is generally shown. 

The mistaken ingenuity of the breeders of Holland, whence all the deepest 
milkers, whether Holoerness, << Old Short Horns," Holstein, or whatever 
they may be termed in America, are in some measure derived, led them into 
an absurd cross, which produqed unthrifty animals, affording excessive secre- 
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Union o/Prcperiiesfar the Dairy and ike Stall. 

tkuia of had milk — ^thus not only premtarely exhausUiif tlio cow» by which 
they are given, but requiring great quantities of food for her support. That 
disease, peculiar tendency towards &tness or leanness, or cc^ious supplies of 
thin, or lesser quantities of rich milk, or even the determination of a particular 
colour to any definite part of the body, as white at the end of a Devonfs tail, 
may be established, by perseverance and art, every man conversant with the 
subject will readily beheve. Because a Hollander chooses to wear out his 
cow, or have a race of animals, which will not readily become &t, even when 
dry, and the cupidity of the venders of milk, in the neighbourhood of laige 
towns in England, or America, has led them to propagate for one object tma 
' unthrifty breed of cattle, is it to be inferred, that the efforts of Colling's coad- 
jutors could not obtain, by crossing, a race adapted to the general purposes of 
the country — fitted, at different tivMs fi)r the production of rick mUk and tlu 
secretion of fat f 

Murray's System of Chemistvy. — ^* The blood is a compound of this kind," 
&e. — ^^ And if wd suppose a fluid thus passing through tubes of diffiirent dia- 
meters, and undergomg successive decompositions, we may easily conceive 
that very different products may be formed from the same compound. This 
affords a simple view of the nature of secretion. No complicated apparatus is 
necessary for the performance of the change ; all that is necessary beinff the 
propulsion of the blood through minute vessels capable of contraction^ it has 
accordingly frequently been observed, that new products are formed without 
the intervention of glands ; such is the formation of the fat or of muscular 
fibre. It is easy to conceive that the formation of these may take place in the 
extreme vessels where these products are deposited, and in like manner in the 
mere course of the circulation, may be formed the gluten, albumen, and other 
principles of the blood itself. From secretion a variety of products are form- 
er], as the bile, milk, fat, the bony matter, the matter of mem^branes, and a va- 
riety of others. These complete the formation of animal matter, and compre- 
hend its several varieties. Such are the diilerent steps of the process of ani- 
malization. The food is digested in the stomach, mixed with animal matter 
in the intestinal canal, and converted into chyle ; this mingles with the blood, 
and loses a portion of carbon in the lungs : in the extreme vessels it is con- 
verted into the general principles of animal matter, and in the glands, is con- 
verted into various secreted products." 

White f on the Formation of the Digestive Organs of the Co^e. — Vol. 4. chap. 
1. "page 13.-^" The stomach then maybe considered both as a muscular and as 
a vital organ. If we vie wit in another light, we shall consider it as one con- 
tinued bibulous surface, sucking up the chyle as it is formed, and conveying 
it by means of the milk vessels, to the four receptacles which are named the 
quarters of the udder. There is another order of absorbent vessels in the sto- 
mach, and in the small intestines also, especially in the upper part, named 
lacteals, which ramify through the mesentery, and terminate in the thoracic 
duct, having previously passed through what are named the mesenteric 
glands ; that is for the most part, for some are seen going over their sur&ce. 
These lacteals are subsidiary, in their office, serving to convey chyle when the 
mesenteric glands are inflamed and obstructed. Chyle, as we find it in the lac* 
teals, is exactly like milk in every respect, and is, in fact, the same thing. 
The fluid of the thoracic duct is dmerent ; it is semitransparent, has always a 
little. oil floating on it, and is now and then found mixed with a little blood, 
which probably falls into it after death from the great vein in which it termi- 
nates. This depends on the valve of that part giving way, in consequence of 
death. Chyle and milk are then precisely the same thing, and in the cow 
there are three thoracic ducts, two going to the udder and conveyin^r milk, 
and one to a great vein near, the heart, conveying that fluid from which the 
blood is formed. When the animal has young, the lactiferous vessels, for so 
the minute branches of the two former thoracic ducts should be named, have 
a predominant aptitude to absorb the chyle, and a sufficient quantity only is 
taken up by the chyliferous vessels going to the third thoracic duct, to supply 
the heart." 
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1?R0M THE BRITISH FARMER's MAGAZINE. 

AN ESSAY* ON THE QUESTION 

" Whether the Breed of Live Stocky connected with t^gri- 
culture J be susceptible of the greatest Imjjrovement from 
the qualities conspicuous in tfie Male^ or from those 
conspicuous in the Female Parent ?^^ 

By THE Rev. Henry Berry, ^cton Beauchamp, Worcestershire, 

It will be acknowledged by every competent judge, that 
"the question proposed by the Highland Society is one abound- 
ing in difficulties, but it is hoped that the facts and arguments, 
which will be hereafter used, will prove that the writer has 
bestowed upon the subjects considerable degree of attention, 
' and that he has not presumed to intrude visionary opinions, 
unconfirmed by the test of experience, or adopted without 
the previous Jabour of investigation and reflection. 

That the discovery of an independent faculty (if such exist) 
in the male or female parent, to confer peculiar properties on 
the offspring, would be attended with beneficial results to the 
. breeders of animals connected with agriculture, must at once 
be admitted; and this impression, generally entertained, is 
probably one of the causes which have led to the assignment 
of such peculiar faculty to the sexes alternately, as circum- 
^ stances have occurred which appear to justify such opinion. 
No fact is more notorious than this, that many breeders con- 
sider certain horses or mares to confer striking characteristic 
traits on their ofispring. The same also is asserted respecting 
neat cattle, and it may be added, that such peculiarity is prin- 
cipally assigned to the male. In order that; the writer may 
render more effective his arguments agailist the correctness of 
such opinion, it is purposed briefly to state what are conceived 
to be the circumstances which have led to its adoption, and 
to exhibit them in their true light — as not justifying the con- 
clusions to which they have led. 

During all periods since agriculture has obtained any con- 
siderable degree of attention, greater or less care, according 
to circumstances, has been paid to the different breeds of ani- 
mals, whose improvement formed an important branch of 

* The Higfhland Society of Scotland awarded Mr. Berry their Honorary 
Medal for his Essay on this subject ; but j^s by the rules of the Society we 
could not avail ourselves of the Paper for our first Number, the Essay has 
been kindly rewritten for us, which circumstance will account for any literal 
variation, though the matter will be €oxshd the same. — Editor. 
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Characierisiics determined alike by the Sire ^nd Bam. 

rural economy. An obvious consequence of thiscM^e, recit- 
ing scarcely less from a laudable degree of emulation, than 
from a desire of lucrative improvement, would be the produce 
tion of an improved race oi males; the male animal affording 
advantages superior to the female for the improvement of the 
specfes, inasmuch as he is available to a number of the latter, 
while the services of the female must be restricted to her sin- 
gle, or little more numerous produce of the year, as the case . 
might be. Further, it may be observed, that in earlier times,* 
as in the present, the majority of breeders would pursue their 
object of improvement with the less expensive and easily ac- 
quired herd of ordinary females, looking to the selected males 
for the accomplishment of their wishes. Few would possess 
mares calculated to breed a stallion, as few also would have 
a cow sufficiently good in quality to produce a bull for the 
improvement of stock. The ideas entertained respecting the 
requisites of a sire would probably be similar, and lead to the 
adoption of a general standard of excellence, towards which 
it would be required that each male should approximate, and 
thus there would exist, among what may be termed fashion- 
able sires, a corresponding form and character,* different and 
superior to those of the general stock of the country. This 
form and character, it may be observed, would in most in- 
stances have been acquired by perseverance in breeding, 
from animals which possessed the important or fancied 
requisites, and might therefore be said to be almost con- 
firmed in such individuals. Under these circumstances, 
striking results would^ doubtless, follow the introduction of 
such sires into a common stock 5 results which would induce 
superficial observers to remark, that individual sires possessedv ^ 
properties as males, which in fac.t were only assignable to 
them as improved animals. Ahorse of the foregoing de- 
scription, bred from ancestors of qualities similar to his own, 
would impress hi«. offspring strongly, the mares with which' 
he bred possessing no determinate character or form, as re- ' 
garded their descent, being the produce of heterogeneous con^ 
nexion, of the co-mingling of perhaps a hundred different' 
shapes, and consequently possessing no tendency to any one '' 
in particular. Further, the female's produce, one annually, 
would be presented too rarely to afford a conviction similar 
to that entertained in jfavour of the male, among whose nume- 
rous colts of the year, there must be, even by chance, a con- 
siderable number bearing his features. In these, and in si- 
milar circumstances, it seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
the opinion originated of our breeds of cattle being more sus* 
ceptible of improvement from the male than from the female 
parent. 
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Breeding^^High Blood — Importance and effects. 

' In "tile present day, effects of the same nature have produced 
. the same opinions, and the highly improved state of some of 
our agricultural stock has contributed greatly to strengthen 
and confirm th6m. It is observable, however, that the as- 
signment of this intrinsic property is not made now, so ex- 
clusively as formerly, to the male. The female has also ob- 
tained her advocates, who, without advancing any argument 
in support of their doctrine, maintain it nevertheless with 
considerable pertinacity. It is presumed that the cause of 
this partial change in public opinion may be easily assigned. 
To persons conversant with improved breeding, it is well 
known that of late years numerous sales have taken place of 
the entire stocks of celebrated breeders of Sires, and conse- 
quently that the females, valuable for such purpose, have 
passed into a number of hands. Unfortunately, persons, who 
have on these occasions become possessed of a fine female, 
have not always been equally successful with regard to a male; 
the high prices at which such animals have sold, having 
Jilaced an impediment in their way; or a disposition to deem 
one step towards improvement adequate to the promotion of 
their views, having led them to remain contented with a mea- 
sure, which, to a certain extent, would benefit their stocks |^ 
but which must also as certainly be considered a sacrifice of 
the high-bred female in question. Such persons have intro- 
duced a cow so acquired, to a bull, iqferior in point of de- 
scent, and general good qualities; and the offspring has proved 
superior to the sire, by virtue of the dam's excellence, to 
which by certain degrees it would approximate ; and thus has 
arisen an opinion that particular females, also, possessed the 
property of impressing their characteristics upon the off- 
spring. 

THAT HIGH BLOOD, OR, IN OTHER WORDS, 
THAT ANIMALS LONG AND SUCCESSFULLY SE- 
LECTED, AND BRED WITH A VIEW TO PARTI- 
CULAR QUALIFICATIONS, IMPRESS THEIR DE- 
SCENDANTS IN THE MANNER HERE INTI- 
MATED, is a fact too well established in experience to be 
overthrown by any of the chance exceptions which may, no 
doubt, be taken against this, as well as against other rules ; 
and TO HIGH BLOOD it is, that the writer ascribes the 
quality, whether in the male or female parent, which the 
Highland Society h^s been desirous to assign correctly; and 
he is not witho^Jtt a hope that it will he thought he has shown 
in as satisfactory a manner as a case, where much must de- 
pend on conjecture, will admit of, how it has happened that 
the opinions prevalent on this subject ever came to be enter- 
tained. 
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The next object will be to support his opinion by the cf i- 
dence which certain facts present, as he thinks, conclusively ' 
in its favour. 

The blood stalh'on, Militiaman, covered several seasons at' 
Bromyard, in Herefordshire. His colts were generally of a 
chesnut colour, and partook in a striking degree of his pecu- 
liar form. He was consequently pointed out as a horse im- 
pressing his stock with his own characteristics; and instanced 
as a proof of the existence of this peculiarity in the male. 
But it should be remarked, that in no district, where a tole- 
rable number of colts are bred, are worse mares to be found 
than around Bromyard. They are promiscuously and ill* 
bred, and deficient in good form and character. Militiaman 
is a chesnut horse, bred from a tribe also principally chesnut. 
Is it then surprising that this horse, crossed with mares desti- 
tute of characteristic features, and bred in such a n^anner as 
to possess no predisposition to any particular form or colour, 
should impress his colts with his own peculiarities, derived 
from breed, or particular descent? It is presumed that no 
other result could reasonably be anticipated. 

Mr. John Heming, of Acton Beauchamp, Worcestershire, 
bad for some years a stock of common Hereford cows, of red 
colour, with white faces, which uniformly produced calves of 
the same colour. Td this stock Mr. Heming used a bull, of 
the improved breed, one season only. The consequence 
was, that the bull's marks', dark spots on the face, appeared 
in almost all his calves, and are prevalent in his descendants, 
to the present day. Mr. Hertiing^s originals were indiscri- 
minately collected, and deficient in breed or uniformity o( 
characteristic, except in the* white face. They were gene- 
rally improved by the introductiqn of the well-bred bull; and 
his breed, it is suggested,* maufffested its influence by the man- 
ner in which he conferred his peculiar colour. 

Mr. Woodward, of Birlingham, Worcestershire, purchased 
twelve deep-milking Yorkshire cows, without pretensions to 
breed, or disposition to fatten. With these cows he used a 
high-bred Hereford bull, and in the produce lost the disposi^ 
tion to milk, acquiring that of laying on fat. In a similar 
experiment with the same cows afnd another Hereford bull, in 
the following year, he experienced precisely the same results. 
Comment is hardly necessary on these strong cases. 

The writer has been some years in possession of an im- 
proved breed of pigs, which are chiefly of a sandy or brown 
colour. His sows of this breed, crossed with comm'on coon- 
try hours, almost invariably produce litters of the^r own co- 
lour. Size only has been obtained by the cross. The same 
results have followed the use of his boars with country soi'ifS'; 
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iiat tte^d: ivMeb s^)eak» nipst forcibly for his argument is, 
that a litter of pigs from one of these half-bred sows, by a 
high-bred boar, he is now using, of a white tribe, are all 
white; blood thus strikingly evincing its efficacy in confer- 
ring characteristic traits. 

The writer's brother was also lately in possession of well- 
bred pigs, whose peculiarity consisted in a short pricked ear. 
The produce of these pigs, when crossed with the large pen- 
dent-eared swine of North Wales, was invariably similar in 
the ear to the better-bred animal, whether male or female. 

Hitherto, the instances and arguments adduced have been 
confined to the structure^ or external marks of animals^ and if 
•a satisfactory conclusion may be drawn respecting these^ the 
question proposed by the Highland Society as to disposition, 
must be involved in it. A brief remark shall therefore suf- 
fi:ce, ojQfered more with a view to show that opinions are very 
erroneously entertained on this subject, than from a convic- 
tion that the proceeding is necessary. 

The writer has known many tribes of animals disposed to 
break from their [pastures, and has consequently heard it as- 
serted that particular cows conferred the disposition on their 
offspring. Now, the fact is, this was no matter o£ disposi- 
tion at all, but was a consequence of the animals in question 
having very thin hides, which rendered them impatient of 
heat and the attack of flies. It isL thus too frequently that^ 
for want of due attention, effects are ascribed to wrong causes. 

To suppose that either the male or female parent possess 
an independent inherent propensity to impress their off- 
spring, is to embarrass the pursuit of breeding in no trifling 
degree. Most persons«can judge of the fitness of that pro- 
ceeding which aims to improve the produce of an inferior 
animal by the introduction of one superior. That like will 
produce like, or, that, in ordinary instances, two, good ani- 
. mals will breed a third good one, appears probable to every 
capacity, from a consideration of very comnion principles, 
hotwithstanding admitted exceptions to general rules. But 
to suppose that an independent sexual ability exists in either 
male or female, appear^ calculated to unsettle the doctrines of 
skilful men, and to lead |o the adoption, in their stead, of 
opinions unsupported by a reference to any known princi- 
\ile8j leaving very important interests to the dangerous con- 
duct of a blind guide. 

If it could be proved that stock are more«suseeptible of im- 
{NNivemeQt from the male parent, the questipn then would be, 
how is ^ male, possessing the requisites, to be obtained ? 
Surely it will not be replied, thait his being begotten by such 
9 male .would alone be suffioient, without the possession of 
excellence on the dam's side. It is possible that a good nude 
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may beget a son equally good as^btmself in estrtemdhi (rrni 

an ill-bred bad female, but it is certain that such son will 
prove comparatively an inferior stock-getter, it being an esr 
tablished fact that animals dree^^ back in point of resemblance^ 
and it is* therefore considered necessary^ for the object of im-' 
provement or to retain excellence, to have a pedigree as little 
dubious as possible, for several generations./ SO IMPOR- 
TANT, INDEED, IS THIS FACT OF CORRECT DE- 
SCENT, THAT MANY BREEDERS, WHO HAVE,^ 
FROM CAUSES WHICH IT IS DIFFICULT TO AS-. 
CERTAIN, A WELLBRED ANIMAL OF DEFEC- 
TIVE FORM, VENTURE TO USE HIM, RELYING 
ON HIS BLOOD, ANI> EXPERIENCE NO REASON * 
FOR REGRET THAT THEY HAVE DONE SO.; But 
what, in such circumstances, is the mode of proceeding,? Is 
such male used indiscriminately to all the females, or is it 
considered necessary to check his tendency towards defective 
form, by good points counteracting in the females ? Un- 
doubtedly such care is taken, and thus the system of judi- 
ciously counteracting defects on either side, whether male or 
female, is successfully practised, in preference to one adopted 
on the belief of the existence of an independent sexual capa- 
bility. 

It has already been remarked, that the great improvement 
made during late yeai:s in .our bi^eeds of stock, has tended 
greatly to promote the agitaticfn of the question at issue. This 
is easily accounted for* Various circumstances have combined 
to rouse the attention of farmers to the unprofitable state of 
their stocks. The consequence has been, that welKbred males 
have been resorted to, and the produce of the first cross has 
so far exceeded the rqost sanguine hopes, taking its character 
in externals, as well as in positive i^tility, in a great measure > 
from the well-bred male, that new advocates for the opinion, 
in his favour have thus been added to the number which pre-* 
viously existed. ... - 

A reference to the stock of. any professional bull breeder 
would serve to show how erroneous is the opinion founded pn 
such grounds. It would there be seen that, upon the whole, 
the produce of different years are subject, to but little fluctua- 
tion in point of excellence, supposing the requisite skill to be 
practised by .the breeder. The system of crossing the diffe-^ 
rent males and females being correctly understood, and above 
all, the females c^o being well-bred^ the standard of excel- 
lence is supported with tolerable unifomiity^ and though oc- 
casionally an extraordinary animal makes its appearance, none 
of the effects are apparent which e^xcite siirprise when the 
male only, or female, happens to be, well-br^. Contrast this 
state of things with that which will* he. apparent in the infe* 
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liop stocky to Improve which the well-bred bull is put in re- 
quisition* There it is that the produce astonishes, for there 
the sire impresses characteristics peculiarly his own. If it 
be inquired, why he does so? The answer is easy, for the 
reason is obvious. His excellencies are the accumulated ac- 
quisitions of many ancestors; they are positive, and in com- 
parison fixed; while the cows, with which he has been used, 
possess little or no character, and have been bred without re- 

, gard to any point, but the production of animals to increase 
the stock upon the farm. 

It is conceived that a few facts in corroboration of this rea- 
soning may be here appropriately introduced. They will be 
derived from the history of the Improved Short-Horns, a 
breed of cattle with which the writer happens to be best ac- 
quainted. 

Mr, Colling's bull, Comet^ impressed the generality of his 
stock with his own peculiar traits in so remarkable a degree, 
that it was easy for a stranger to select them from a great 
number of animals. But in Comet, it should be remembered, 
centered what was called the best blood, and it ought to be 
remarked, that, at that period, good short-horns were not 
very numerous ; and Comet, except in his owner's and Mr. 
Charge's stocks, was introduced to cows comparatively infe- 
rior. It is not, therefore, singular that from such a bull a 
stock very superior to the dams should spring; but in Mr. 
Colling's own stock, where the cows i^jrere also superior, and 
in Mr. Charge's, to which the sanle remark applies, no such 

^striking effects foUovsred the use of this bull. The cows pos- 
sessed positive characteristics, the effect of improved breed- 
ing, as well as Comet; and if his traits did predominate in a 
ihore than usual degree in the offspring, it was principally 
only whiwe the cow* bore a near affinity to him. The same 
.remarks are applicable to Major ^ a son of Comet. With 
well-bred cows he proved himself a good bull, but it was 
when be came to be used with inferior cows that his excel- 
lence^ as a stock-gutter, was fully revealed; but hrs merit in 
this respect is well known/ High breed here again predomi- 
nated in the usual extraordinary manner, for Major was by 
Comet out of the celebrated Cow-Lady, all whose produce 
sold at prices so high, as strongly to evince how they were 
regarded in publiow estimation. Here then existed positive 
qualities, transmitted by descent, on the bull's side, before 
which the indeterminate character of ill-bred cows gave way; 
and it led to the production of a race better than the females, 
an improvement to be ascribed to Major's blood, and not to 
any sexual superiority. The same remarks may be made as 
to ffestern Cornet^ a son of. Major, out of a capital cow of 
Mn Charge's. All his stock were most excellent, but the 
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bull's breeding was most pre-eminently evinced in tiis*de- 
scendants from ordinary cows.i Thus it appears that when a 
male and female are equally well bred, and of nearly equal 
individual excellence, it is not probable that their produce 
will exhibit any general proof of a preponderating power, in 
either parent, to impress peculiar characteristics. But should 
the contrary appear to be the case, upon diligent inquiry it 
will seldom fail to be ascertained, that peculiar characteristics 
have been derived from ancestors^ which, under certain cir- . 
cumstances of contact or crossing, have become prominent 
features in the offspring. A simple case wiH illustrate this 
remark. Suppose the ancestors of a bull in the third or fourth 
generation, to have possessed defective shoulders, but that 
defect not to exist in himself, in consequence of close atten* 
tion to this point on the part of his breeder. Cross such bull 
with a cow defective in her shoulders, and, probably, the de- 
fect will exist in the offspring in an increased degree, and 
will obtain for the dam the character of breeding a produce 
similar to herself. Whereas, in fact, this is an injudicious 
cross, made in ignorance or disregard of the facts that animals 
breed back; that the}'^ possess a greater tendency to defect 
than to perfection ; and that the only safe mode of breeding 
is thatofs|rictly scrutinizing the pretensions of ancestors. 

With regard to the bulls which have been instanced, Comet, i 

Major, and Westerft Cornet; had they been bred from cows 
y of very inferior blood, although they might have possessed 
excellent form, with other good qualities, experience assures 
us that they could not have deserved regard as sires. Comet's 
sons, from well-bred cows, begot good animals; but such as \ 
were descended from inferiorr females, left no reputation be- 
hind them, but as sorts of Comet. 

In order that the foregoing reaspning may be understood, 
and a very common and fatal .error guarded against, it is 
thought necessary to explain, aiB to the terms high-blood and 
highly-bred^ that the writer does not mean to attach unme- 
rited value to mere pedigree, unsupported by solid preten- 
sions to excellence; he would only recommend to public es- 
timation, that long descent from animals all individually pos- 
sessed of valuable qualities^ which qualities are prominent in 
their descendants. 

If what has been advanced shall appear to be founded in 
reason, then, it is submitted, that, with our present stock of 
information on this subject, one only rational course of pro- 
ceeding can be adopted by breeders, viz* that of resorting to 
the best males; at once a simple and efficacious mode of im- 
proving such stocks as require improvement, and the sole 
mode by which stocks, already gooa, can be preserved in 
their excellence. 
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MR. POWEL'S 

SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR DAIRY PURPOSES, 

BY MR. COATES, 

The keeper of the Herd Book, and one of the oldest and most celebrated 

breeders in Great Britain, 

7*0 vthoth a Btanding order had been given to obtain the best ammah, and 
without lirmtation as to price, when they could be procured from Mr, WlaJt- 
aker*sfolil. 

[The following animals can be traced in the Herd Book.] 



Imported in 1825, calved in 1823 (bred by J, 
Whitaker, Esq.) got by Enchanter, dain Western 
Lady,* by Western Comet; g, d. by Western 
Comet; gr. g. d. by Western Comet; gr. gr. g, d. by 
Western Comet; gr. gr. gr, g. d. Houghton. 

Enchanter y light grizzle (bred by Mr. T. Bates) got by His 
.Grace, -dam Fairy (bred by Mr. Hustler) by Duke; 
g. d. Old Daisy! by Favourite, Uie sire of Comet; 
gr. g. d. by Ptm^h; gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

Western Corriet (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Mr. C. Col- 
ling's Major, dam Gentle Kitty, by Mr. Charge's 
Grey Bull;, g. 4- by Favourite. 

Hubback f calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter) got by 
Sriowden's Bull, dam (from the stock of Sir James 
Pennyman, and these frpqa the stock of Sir William 
St. Quintin, of Scampston) by a bull of Mr. Banks of 
Hurworth; g. d. bou^t of Mr. Stephenson of Ketton. 

Sis Grace (bred by Mr. Bates) got by Ketton the Second, 
dam Duchess the Second, by Ketton the First, g. 

* Western Lady gave 28 quarts per day. 
t Old Daisy gave 32 quarts per day. 
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d. Duchess* the First <bred by Mr. G. Coiling) by 
Comet-; gr. g. d. by Favourite 5 gr. gr. g. d. by 
Daisy Bull; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr; 
gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g; d. 
by James Brown's Red Bull. 

Duktj by Comet, dam Duchess by Favourite; g. d. by 
Daist; gr. g. d. by Favourite: gr. gr^ g. d.by 
Hubback; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by James Brown's Red 
Bull. 

Favourite^ the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam Phobnix 
by Foljambe; g. d.- Favourite, by R. Alcock's 
Bull ; gr. g. d. by Smith's Bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jol- 
ly's Bull. 

Punch (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Broken Horn, dam 
by Broken Horn; g. d. bred by Mr^. Best. ^ 

Major (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Comet, dam Ladyj 
by Grandson of Bolingbroke; g. d. Phobnix by 
Foljambe^ gr.;g. d. FAVotJRiTE (bred Jby Mr. 
Maynard)-by R. Alcock!s Bull. 

Grey Bull (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Favourite, dam 
Fleck'd L^dy, by Yoting Bartle ; g. d. First Lady, 
byBartle; gr. g. d. Old^Simmon, descended from the 

Studley Bull. . • 

Snowden's Bull (bred by Mr. George Snowden) got by Mr. 

William Robson's Bull (bred by Mr. Waistell, near 

Darlington) dam Barforth. 
miliam Robson's Bull (or Waistell'^ Bull) got by Mr, 

James Masterman's Bull. 
James Masterman's Bull (bred by Mr. Walker) got by the 

Studley bull. 

• Mr. C. Colling fiemarked "the Duchess and Daisy tribes were all good 
milkers." {Bert'ifs Pamphlet.) 
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Kt^tim the Second^ ^ptby Ketton the First, dam by Grandson 
:of Favourite; g. d. by Mr. James Brown's red bull. 
Metton the First f got by Favourite; d. (g. d; of Old 
Duchess) by the Daisy Bull (by Favourite) g. 
d. by Favourit'e; gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. 
g. d. by Mr. James Brown's red bull. 
Comet* (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white roan, calved in 
1804 (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, 
dam Young Phoenix, by Favourite ; g. d. Phoenix 
by Foljambe; gr. g. d. Favourite, (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by Mr» R» Alcock'sbdl; gr. gr* g. d. by 
Mr. Jacob Smith's bull; gr. gr, gr. g. d. by Mr. 
Jolly's bull. ' 

James Brbwn^s red bull (br6d by Mr. Jolin Thompson of 

Girlington Hall) got by Mr. William Barker's boll. 
Bm^ bull (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, 

dam by Punch; g. d. by Hubback. 
Bdlingbroke^ red and white, calved Nov. 12, 1788 (bred by 
Mr. Charles Colling) got by Foljambe, dam Young 
Strawberry (bred by Mr. Maynard) by Dalton 
Duke; g. d. Favou^rite (bred by Mr. Maynard) by 
Mr. R. 4A.lcQcVs Bull; gr. g. d. by Mr. Jacob 
Smith's Bull ; gr. gr. g. d^ by Jolly's bull. 
Fcdjambe, white with a few t^d spots, calved in 1787 (bred 
by C. Colling) got by Rrchard Barker's bull, dam 
HaugJitDn, the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. of Malcolm 
(bred by Mr. Alexander Hall) by Hubback ; g. d. by 
a bull of Charles Colling ; gr. g. d. by Waistell's 
bull ; gr. gr. g. d. Tripes, bred by C. Pickering. 

• See Baitey's Survey of Darham, and Strickland's Survey of Yorkshire, 
for the British Board of Agriculture. 
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Glouctster^s Pedigree traeed in the Herd Book. 



Broken Horny red roan, calved in 1787 (bred by Mr. R. 
Colling) got by Hubbacr^ dam by Hubback; g. 3. 
bred by Mr. Watson. 

Chrandson of Bolingbroke (bred by C. OoUing) got by 
O'Callaghan's Son of Bolingbroke, dam Old Johanna, 
by Colling's Lame Bull. 
^ Bdrtle (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Dalton Duke, dam de- 
scended from the Studley White Bull. 

William Barker*s bully yellow, red, and white, got by 
Lakeland's son of the Studley bull. 

Dalton DukCy red and white (bred by Mr. Charge) got by 
Mr. W. Dobson's bull, dam by the Studley bull* 

Richard Barker^ s bully sire of Foljambe, calved in 1784, 
got by Mr. HiiFs red bull, dam by a son of Lake- 
land's bull. Lakeland's bull by the Studley bull. 

O^Calla^han^s Son of Bolingbrokcy red and white, got by 
' Bolingbroke, dam a red polPd Galloway cow. 

Lame Bull (bred by Mr. George Best — got by James 

Brown's White Bull. 

HUP s Bed Bully got by Brother o{ Dalton Duke, dam red 

, • cow. 

/ames Broton^s White Bully got by Dalton Duke. 

OKOVCESCTR, 

Imported July 1826, calved February 28, 1825 (bred 
by J. Whitakeh, Esq.) by Frederick, dam Adela* 
(bred by Mr. Whitaker) by Orpheus; g. d. Al- 
FREDEt (bred by Mr. Hustler) by Alfred; gr. g. d. 
by Windsor; gr. gr. g. d. Old Daisy} (bred by Mr, 

* Adela gave with her first calf 24 quarts per day. 

f A^frede gave 24 quarts per day. • 

\See tlie JHev, Henry Berry's Pamphlet,) 
t Old Dais/ gave 32 quarts dailyr 



C. Colling) by FajV^ou&ite; gr. gr* gr. g, d, by 
'Ptmeh; gr. gr. gf. gr. g. d« by Hubback. 
^€ckrick,f roan (bred by Mn PJiarge) got by Hulton, dam 
Orbit, by Comet; g.'d. Splendor by Comet: gr. g. 
jd. Flecked* Twin by Major; gr. gr. g. d. Red Sim- 
mon by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Flecked Simmon 
by Bartle; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. Old Sinunon (bred by 
Mr. Charge) descended from the Studley White 

BULL.* 

Orpheus (bred by Mr. Booth) got ky Mr. C. CoiIing*s Al- 
bion, dam by Lame Bull ; g. d. by R. CoUing's Su- 
* warrow. 

t^lfredi (bred by Mr. C. Colling)- got by Comet, dam Venus 
by Ben; g. d. Pho&nix by Foljambej gr. g. d. 
Favourite} (bred by Mr. Maynard) by R. Alcock's 
J>uIL . . 

Windsor (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, dam 

Venus by Ben; g.. d. Phoqnix by Foljambe; gr. 

g. d. Favourit;E, by R. Alcook's Bull; gr. gr. g. d. 

by Smith's Bull; gi*. gr. ^r. g. d. Strawberry, by 

. Jolly's Bijl, \ . 

Favourite f the sire of Comet, by Bolingbrpke, dam PHoewix 
by FoLJAiOE, g. d'. Favourite, by R. Alcock's 
bull; gr. g. d. by Smith's bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jol- 
• ly's bull. 

Punch (bred bjr Mr. R. Colling) got by Broken Horn, dam 
by Broken Horn ; g. d, bred by Mr. Best. 

Hubbdck^ calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter) got by 
Snowden's bull, dam (from the stock of Sir James 

• It is considered expedient to trace the pedigrees of the imported ani- 
mals on the male side — ^hence, where the same males occur in subsequent 
pedigrees, repetition is unavoidable, to make the descent evident, to persons 
who are not familiar with the subject. 

t For Alfred 200 guineas were refused, 

4 Favourite, the dam of Comet. 
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Giaueuier^s Pidigree. 



Penayman, aad thena from the sfoek of Sir WIUtMi 
St. Quintin, of Scampston) by a bull of Mr. Banks 
of Hurv^orth; g. d. bought of Mr. StephensOitt of 
Ketton. 

HuUon (fared by Mr. Charge) got by Newton, dam Meteor 
by Comet; g, d. Best Twin, by FAVOURrcs; gr. g. 
d. Flecked Simmon, by Bartle; gr. gr. g. d. Old 
Simmon. 

Comet (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white roan, cah^d in 
1804 (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favoimtev 
dam Young PhoBnix, by Favourite; g. d. Phoenix 
by Foljambe; gr. g, d. Favourite, (bved by Mr. 
Mayoard) by Mr. R. Alcoek's bull; gr. gr. g. d. by 
Mr. Jacob Smith's bull; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Mr. 
JoUy's bull. 

MajvT (b]*ed by Mr. C. Colling) got by Comet, dam Laby 
by Grandscm of Bolingbroke ; g. d. Phcbnix by 
Foljambe; gr. g. d. Favourite (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by R. Alcock's bull. 

Bartle (bred by- Mr, Charge) got by Dalton Duke, dam de- 
scended from the Studley Whi'BE Bull. 

Studley White Bull, got by the Studley Bull, bred by 
Mr. Sharter of Chilton. 

Jilbiony light roan, calved April 18, 1810 (bred by Mr. G^ 
Colling, property of Mr. Booth); got by Comet, flam 
Beauty by Marske ; g. d. Miss Washington. 

Lame BtUl (bred by Mr. Booth) got by Mr. Booth's 'Sir 
Henry, dam CHd Gaudy, by Mr. R. Colling'3 Su- 
warrow ; g. d. by Mr. Booth's Son of the Twin Bro- 
ther of Ben ; gr; g. d. by Twin Brother of Ben. 

Suwarrow (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Styford, dam by 
Favourite. 



Sm^ T^3 (bred b(y Mr. R. Colling) gMlxjr Puneb; dam by 
" . ; Fmaoobe; g. d.by Hubbaek; . . 

Ho^mmbej white with a few red spots, calved in 1787 (bred 
by C. CoUing} got by Riehard Barker's hull, dam 
.Houghton (bi^d by Mn Alexander Hall) by Hub- 
back; g« d; by a bull of Charles Colling ; gr. g. d. 
by WaistelPs bull; gr. gi?. ^,^. Tripes, bred by C, 
Pickering. 

JBblingirqkey red and white, calved Nov. 1-2, 1788 (bred by 
..• ■■ Mr. Charles Colling) got by FotJ am»b, dam Young 

Strawberry (bred by Mr. Maynard) hyDaltph Duke; 

g. d. FAvaiTRiTE (bred by Mr. Maynard) * by Mr. 

*R* Akock V bull ; gr. g. d. by Mr.: Jacob Smith's 

bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jolly's bulU , 
JBiro&en ff&rnj red rpan, calved in 1787 (bred by Mr. R. 
. Celling) got by H|[b^ack, dam by Hubback; g. d. 

br^d by Mr. Watson. 
Newton (bred by Mr. Chai!ge)> ^fr by C^ftiet, dam Fanny, 

by .Mr. Charge's G«^ bolj; g. d; Lidy Short-Tail 

by Johannot ; gr. g, d . Second Lady/ by . Favourite ; 
. gr. gr.. g. d. First^Lady by Bartle •, gr. gr. gr. g. d. 

Old Simmon. ' * 

Qnandson of .^plmgbroke (bred by C. Colling) got by 

» 

' ; - . O^Callaghan's son of Rolipgbif-oke, 4am old Johanna, 

t by Colling's If^ime Bull. 

Jfefor«&e.(bjred by Mr. C. ColJiog) got. by. Favourite. 

Sir Iknry^ red^ (bred, by Mr. Booth) got by Sowarrow, dam 
by Mr. Booth's son of the Twin Brother of Ben ; g. 
d. by Twin Brother of Ben. 

Twin Brother of Ben^ red and white (bred by Mr. R. Col- 
ling) got by Punch, dam by Foljambe; gr. g. d. by 
Hubback^ 
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Bolivar^ s Pedigree tnaebiinike Herd Book. 



Stafford (bred bj Mr. R. CplUng) got by Fayoudte, datii 
by Punch ; g. d« by Fol|i0ibe ; gr« g. d. by Hub- 
back. - 
Richard Barker*s bully sire bf Foljambe, calved in 1784, 
got by Mr. HilPs red hull, 'dam by a 9on oi La]&6- 
land^s bull. I^akelaod's bull by the $ti7Ixz«£Y bull. 

» 

Ballon Duke, red and white (bred by Mr. Chaise) got by 
Mr. W. Dobson's bull, dam by the Stctdley bull. 

Gret/ Bull (Iwed by Mr. Gharge) got by Favourite, dam 
Pleck'd Lady, by .Young Bartle; g. d. Fmt Lady, 
byBartle; gr. g. ^. Old Simmon, descended from the 
Studley bull. 

C Callaghan\» Son of Bolingbrqke^ red and white, got^by 
Bolingbroke, dam a red poU'd Galloway cow. 

Bed Bully got by brother of Dalton ^Duke, dam red.CQW* 

Johannot i^hred by C. Colling) got by Mr. C. ColUogf^ 
. Cupid. . ^ 

Cupid, calved in'l759»(bred by Mr. C, Colling) got by Mr. 

« 

C. Cplling's %m of . Fafyourite, d^ Venus by Ben; 
g. d. Phoenix by Foljambe; gr. g, d. Favojirite ^bred 
by Mr. Maynard) by Ali^pck's bull. 

-'" ' ' -^ ^ ^ ^- -. .... 

BOXXViURy 

Imported Nov. Ig^^i calved May 5, IW^ (bred ,by J. 
Wjii taker, Esq.) got by; Frederick; dam Swe^r 
heart by Hermit; g.d. Buxom, by Layvnsleeves; gr. 
g. d. Brampton by Favourite;^ gr. gr. g. d. Bright 
. Eyes by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. .d. Old Bright 
Eyes by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Fa- 
vourite ; gr. gr. gr. gr^ gr, g. d. by .Punch ; gr. gr. 
gr. gr.gr. gr. g. d. by Hubbacki; gr. gr, gr; gr. gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Skowden's bull; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. 

* Sire of Comet. 




.>:; >' gr. gi*» gr* g* d, by Mastermfth's bt)}! ; gr^ gi*. gr. gr. 
gr.gr. gF.gr. gr. g. d. by WaistelFs bull ; WaistelFs 
blill by M^erman's bull; Masterman's bull by the 

STtJDXEY BtTLL. 

feeder ieky'vmn (br^ by Mr. Charge) got by Hulten, dam 
Orbk by Comet 5 g. d. Splendour by Comet; gr. g. 
d. Kecked Twin by Major; gr. gr. g. d. Red Sim- 
mon by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Flecked Simmon 

'* by Bartle;.gr. gr. gr. ^. g. d. Old Sininu^n (bred 

' by Mr. Charge) descended from the Studley 

WHITE BULL. 

Hermit f roan (bred by Mr. Baker) got l^ Lawnsleeves, dam 
. ^ Maiiuscripi by Simon ;g. d, by Daisy; gr. g. d. by 

Duke ; gr. gr. g. d; by Bolingbroke. ' ' • 

LatjbnsleeveSj got by C, Colling's Surplice;' dam by George; 

g. d. by SJmon, out of Mr. Smithes old' cow. 
FavouHtey the sire of Comet, by 'Bolingbroke, dam Phcbnix 

byFoLJAMBE^ g. d. Favourite, by R. Alcock's 

bull; gr. g. d. by Smithes- bull; gr. gr. g. d. by 

Jolly's bull. ^ • 

Punch (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Bl^ken Horn, .dam 

by Broken Htrn ; g. d. bred by Mr. Best. 
-Hul>i)acky calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter) got by 
. Snowden's bull, dam (from the stock of Sir James 

Pennym^n, and these from the stock of Sir William 

St. Quintin^ of Scampstdrl) by a bull of Mr. Banks 

of Hurworth; g. d. bbught of Mr. Stephenson of 

Ketton. ' , * ■ 

Snotoden's bull, the sire of Hubback, bred, by Mr. George 

Snowden, got by Robson's bull. 

Mastermdn^s bullj by the Studley b.ull. * 

* 

fVaistelP^ hull by Mfcterman's bull. 




Simofij i^t by FA'VOVRiTEy dam bjrPoocb; g. A^iffJt^ 

lingbroke. 
Dauj/ bull (bred by Mr. C« CoUiDg) got by- Pavoi^rite, 

dam by Punch; g« d. by Hubsa^gk.- 
Duke by Comet, dam Dvchess* by Favooilitb ; g.. d* by 

Daisy; gr. g. d. by Favqurite; gr. gn g. d. by | 

Hubback; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Jakes BRowii's, r]£d 

BULL. 

BolinglffokCf red and white, calved Nov. 12, 1786 (bred by 
Mr. Charles ColilDg). gpt hy Fo^ahbe, ^m Young 
Strawberry (bred by Mr. Maynard) by Dalton 
Duke; g. d. Favourite (bred by Mr. .Mayaand) 
by Mr. R. Alcock^s bull; gr. g. d, by Mr. Jacob 
Smith's bull ; gr. gr. g. d. by Jolly's bull. 

Surplice (bred by C.-' Colling) got by Favourite, g^-d. 
Phcbnix .by Foljambe ; gr, g. d. Favourite, by 
Alcock's bull. 

George (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got Jjy Comet, dam. Lady 
by Grandson of Bolingbroke;, g* d. Phobnix by 
Foljambe; gr. g.#d. Favourite (bred by Mr. May- 
nard) by Alcock's bull. 

Comet (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white roan, calved in 
1804 (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite^ 
dam Young Phcenix, by Favourite ; g. d. Phoenix 
by Foljambe; gr. g; d. Favourite, (bred by Mf. 
Maynard) By Mr. R. Alcock's bull; gr. gr. g. d.-by 
Mr. Jacob ^Smith's bull ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Mr. 
/ Jolly's bull. • 

James Brawn^sred bull (bred by Mr. Johii Thompson of 
Girlington Hall) got by Mr. William Barker's bull. 

•^"From the Daisys, Duchesses &iid Wildairs, the best milkers liave 
descended." « 
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Lady Betty^s Pedigree traced in the Herd Book. 



Ih^mbef white with a few red spots, calved in 1787 (bred 
by C. Colling) got by Richard Barker's bull, dam 
Haughton^ the gr. gr. gr.'gr. gr. g. d. of Malcolm 
(bred by Mr. Alexander Hall) by Hubback ; g. d. 
by a bull of Charles Colling ; gr. g. d. by Waistell's 
bull; gr. gr. g. d. Tripes, bred by C. Pickering. 

£* AleocJ^s bullf bred by Jackson. 

Grandson qf Bolingbroke (bred by C. Colling) got by 
O'Callaghan's Son of Bolingbroke, dam Old Johanna, 
by Colling's Lame Bull. 



Imported in 1825 (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq.) calved 
in 1823; got by Alonzo, dam Wildair,* by R. Col- 
ling's Meteor ; g. d. by Yarborough ; gr. g. d. by 
Styford ; gr. gr. g. d. by Hu.tton's bull, from James 
Brown's bull. 
Alon'zOf calved in 1821, got by Bates' Cleveland, dam Red 
Daisy* (bred by Mr. Hustler) by R. Ceiling's Ma- 
jor ; g. d. by Windsor; gr. g. d. Old Daisy by Fa- 
vourite; gr. gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback. 

Meteor (bred by R. Colling) by Comet, dam Diana by Fa- 
vourite; g. d. Old Wildair by Favourite; gr. 
g. d. by Ben ; gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback ; gr. gr. gr. 
g. d. by Snowden's bull ; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 
Sir James Pennyman's bull. 

Yarborough (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Cupid, dam by 
Favourite; g. d. by Hubback. 

* wildair and Red Daisy gave each 32 quarts per day. (6»ee tho Rev. 
Henry Berrtft Pamphlet.) 
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Lady Betiy^s Pedigree. 



Styfard (bred by Mr. R. Coliing) got by Favourite, datu by 
Punch; g. d. by Foljambe; gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

HuttorCs bull^ got by a sod of Bolingbroke. 

Ckvelandy red and white, calved in 1819 (bred by, and the 
property of Mr. T. Bates) got by Eetton the Third, 
dam Duchess the First (bred by Mr. Colling) by 
Comet, g. d. by Favourite; gr. g. A byDAifY 
bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by Hubback ; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by James Brown's 
red bull. . - 

Major y red and white, calved in 1813 (bred by Mr. R. Col- 
ling) got by Wellington, dam by Phenomenon ; g. d. 
by Favourite ; gr. g. d. by Favourite. 

Windsor (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, dam 
Venus by Ben ; g. d. Phcbnix by Foljambe ; gr. 
g. d. Favourite, by R. Alcock's buJl ; gr. gr. g. d. 
by Smith's bull ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Strawberry by 
Jolly's bull. ^ 

Favourite^ the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke; dam Phobnix 
by Foljambe, g. d. Favourite, by R. Alcock's 
bull; gr. g. d. ty Smith's bull ; gr. gr. g. d. by Jol- 
ly's bull. > 

Punch (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Broken Horn, dam 
by Broken Horn ; g. d. bred by Mr. Best. 

Hiibbacky calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter) got by 
Snowden's bull, dam (from the stock of Sir James 
Pennyman, and these from thestock of ii^ir William 
St. Quintin of Scampston) by a bull of Mr. Banks of 
Hurwortb ; g. d. bofnght of Mr. Stephenson of Ket- 
ton. 

Comkt (sold for 1000 guineas) red and white roan, calved in 
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Lacfy.Bettyh Pedigree, 



18©4 (hred by Mr. C. Cojliug) gat by Favourite, 
dam YouQg Pho&nix, by Favqur:^te; g; d. Phoenix 
by Folja^mb^; ^.\g. d. Favourite, (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by ,Mr. R. Alcock's bull ; gr. gr. g* d. by 
Mr. Jacob Smith's bull; gr. gr, gr. g. d. by Mr. Jol- 
ly^s buH ., 

Sen, re«i/(bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Punch; dam by 
Folja^be ; g. d.by Habback. 

Snowden^s bull^ got by^ Robson's bulU Robson's bull by 
Masterman's bull; Masterman's bull by the Studley 

BULL. 

Cupidj calved in 1709 (bred by Mr.C Colling) got by Mr. 

C. ColliDg's Son of Favourite, dam Venu$ by Ben ; 
. g. d. Phoenix by Foljambe; gr. g. d. Favourite (bred 

by Mr, Maynard) by Alcock's bull. 
O^Callaghan^s Son of Botingbrokej red and white, got by 

BoUngbroke,,dam a red polFd Galloway cow. 
Kttton the Third j i:ed and white (bred by Mr. Bates) got 

by Ketton the SecoBdj dam Duchess the Tliird, by 

Ketton the First; g. d. Duchess the First (bred by 

Mr. C. Colling), by Cqmet; gr. g. d. by Favour- 
, ite; gr. gr. g. d. by Daisy bull ; gr. gr. gr. g, d. 

by Favourite; gr. gr. gn.gr. g. d. by Hubback; 

gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Mr. James Brown's red 

bull. 
Daisy bull (bred by Mr* C. Colling) got by Favourite, 

dam by Punch; g. d. by Hubback. 
Jumes Brown^s red bull (bred by Mr. John Thompson of 

Girlington Hall) got by Mr. William Barker's bull. 
fVellingtonj roan (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Comet; 

dam WiLDAiR, by Favourite; g. d. by Ben; gr. 
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Belina^s Pedigree traced in the Herd Beok, 



g. d. by Hubba^ck; gr. gr. g. d. by &v6wD£ii^fi' 
• BVLty the sire of Hi^bback; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by 

Sir James Pevnthan's buz/L. 
Phenomenon (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Favourite, 

dam by Ben; g. d. by Hubback; gr. g. d. by 

Snowden's bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Sir James Pen- 

nyman's bull. 
William Robson^s bull by Mr. James Masterman's bull; 

Masterman's bull by the Studlet bull. 
Ketton the Second, got by Eetton the First, dam by Grandson 

of Favourite; g. d. by Mr. James Brown^s red bull. 
Ketton the First, got by Favourite; d. (g. d, of Old 

Duchess) by the Daisy Bull (by Favourite) g. 

d. by Favourite; gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. 

g. d^ by Mr. James Brown's red bull. 
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Imported in ^25, (bred byJ^Whitaker, £sq.) calved 
in 1822 ; got by Barmpton, dam by Son of Welling- 
ton, out of Charlotte ; g. d. by Laird, ^c. 

Barmpton (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by George, dam 
Moss Rose by Favourite; g. d. Red Rose by Fa- 
vourite; gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. g. d. by Fol- 
jambe; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

Wellington, roan (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Comet, 
dam WiLDAiR, by Favourite; g. d. by Ben; gr. 
g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. g. d. by Snowden's 
BULL, the sire of Hubback; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Sir 
James Peknyman's bull. 

Laird, by Chieftain, dam Old Duchess by Daisy bull; g. 
d. by Favourite ; gr. g. d. by Hubback ; gr. gr. 
g. d. by Brown's old red bull. 
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YotMHtb. Belk^s IM^€e4rueed in the Hkrd Book. 

GeargB- (bred by Mr. R. CaHin^) got by Favourite, dam 
Lady Grace by Favourite. 

Favourite, thesire of Comet, byBoIingbroke, dam PnoeNix 
by FoLJAMBE; g. d. Favourite, by R. Alcock's 
bull; gr».g. d. by Smithes ball; gri gr. g. d. by Jol- 
. ly's ball. 

JPunth (bred by Mr. R. Colling) got by Broken Horn, dam 
by Broken Hon>; g. d. bred by Mr. Best. 

Folj^mbtj white w^th a few red spots, calved in 1787 (bred 
by C. Collmg) got by Richard Barker's buH, dam 
Haughton, (bred by Mr. Alexander Half) by Hub- 
back; g. d. by a bullof Charles Colling; gr. g. d. 
by WaistelPs bull ; gr. gr. g. d. Tripes, bred by C. 
. Pickering. 

Hvhbackf calved in 1777 (bred fay Mr. John Hunter) got by 
Snowden's bull, dam (from the stock of Sir James 
Pennyman, and these froih the stock of Sir William 
St. Quintin, of Scampston) by a bull of Mr. Banks 
of Hurworth; g. d. bought of -Mr.; Stephenson of 
Ketton. 

Chi^tain (bred by Mr# Bates) got by Daisy bull. 

Daisy bull (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, 
dam by Punch; gi d.by Hubback. 

James Broum^s red bull (bred by Mr. John Thompson of 
Girlington Hall)( got by Mr. William Barker's bull. 



TORBSBnUB VBXHB,^ 

Imported in 1825 (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq.) calved 
in 1824; by Frederick, dam Yarm,t by Symmetry; 

• Yorkshire Belle g^ned the prize for yearlings at Otley Show, England, 
t Yarm gave 24 qaarts per day. 

{See the Rev, Henry Berry's Pamphlet.} 



vv-t; 



. Desdemona^s^ PeJUgree iitami in tAi0 fRpd Be^k. 

g. d. by R. CMIifig's Meteor ; gr« g. d. by Wiadscns^ 
gr. gr. g. d by Grey boll. 
Frederick J roan (bred by Mr. Charge) got by HultoB, dam 
Orbit by Comet; g. d. SplendoAir by Comet; gr« g*. 
d. Flecked Twin by Major; gr. gr. g. d. Red Sim- 
mon by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Flecked Simmon 
by Bartle ; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. Old Simmon (vbre4. 
by Mr. Charge) descended from the Studlet 

WHITE BULL. 

Meteor (bred by R. Colling) got by Comet, dam Diana 
by'FAVouRiTE ; g. d. Old Wildair by Favour- 
ite ; gr* g. d. by Ben ; gr. gr. g. d.. by Hubback ; 
gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Snowden's bull ; gr. gn gr. gr. g. 
d. by Sir James Pennyman's boll. 

Windsor (bred by Mr. C* Colling) got by Favourite, dai»j 
Venus by Ben;' g. d. Phobnix by Foljambe; gr. 
g. d. Favourite, by R. Aleock's Bull; gr. gr. g, d. 
by Snlith's BoH; *gr. gr. gr. g, d. Strawberry, by 
JoU/sBull. . . 

Grey Bully got by White bull, dam by Punch; g. d. by Fol- 
jambe; gr.;g.'d. by Hubback. 

White Bull, got by Favourite, dam by Favourite. 

See Gloucester's pedigree, for 

Hultortj the grandsire, "] ^ ^ 

Comet i the gr. g. sire, and gr. gr. g. sire, | 

Major y the gr. gr. gr. g. sire, J^of Yorkshire Belle. 

Favourite, the gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire, j 

Bartle, the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire, j 

Da S P BMOlfA, 

Imported in 18J25 (bred by J. Whitaker, Escj.) calved 
in 1824; by Frederick, dam Delia by Cleveland; g. 



\^^ 



liBsdamena^s Pedigree. 



[• 



' ; d. Red Daisy* by Major; gr. g. d. by Windsor; gn 
gr. g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Punch; 
gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback. , 

Ftedericky roan (bred by Mr. Charge) got by HuUon, dam 
Orbit,, by Comet; g. d. Splendor by Comet: gr. g. 
d. Flecked Twin by Major; gr. gr. g. d. Red Sim- 
mon by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Flecked Simmon 
by Bartle; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. Old Simmon (bred by 
Mr. Charge) descended -from the Studley White 

BULL. 

Ckvelandy red and white, calved in 1819 (bred by and the 
property of Mr. T. Bates) got by Ketton the Third, 
dam Duchess the First (bred by.Mr. C. Colling) by 
CoMET> g. d: by Favourite; gr. g. d. by Daisy 
BULL ; gr. gr. g. d. by Favourite j gr.gr. gr. g, d. 
by Hubback; gr. ^r. gr. gr. g. d. ,by- Mr. James 
Buown's red bull. 

Majerj red and white, calved in 1813 (bred by Mr. R. Col- 
ling) got by Wellington, dam by Phenomenon; g. d. 
by Favourite; gr. g. fl. by Favourite. 

Windsor (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, dam 

Venus by Ben; g. d. -Phobnix .by Foljambe; gr. 

' g. d. Favourite by R. Alcock's bull ; gr. gr. g. d. 

by Smith's buHj gr. gr. gr. g. 4. Strawberry, by 

Jolly's bull. 

Favourite^ the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam Phobnix 
byF'oLJAMB^; g. d. Favourite, by R. Alcock's 
bull; gr. g. d. by Smith's bull; gr. gr. g. d. by 
JoHy^sbull. 

• Red Daisy gave 32 quarts per day. {See the Re^. ffenry Berry* s Pam- 
phlet.) 



'il/i^1 



Pblante^s PetHgree traced in the Mf^ Booh. 



Punch (bred by Mn R. Coiling) got by Broken Hmti, dttn 
by Broken Horo ; g. d. bred by Mr. Best 

Hubback^ calved in 1777 (bred by Mr. John Hunter) got by 
Snowden's bull^ dam (from the stock of Sir James 
Pennyman^ and these from the stock of Sir William 
St. Quintin, of Scampston) by a bull of Mr. Banltt 
of Hurworth; g. d. bought of Mr. Stephenson ef 
Ketton. 



See Gloucester's pedigree, for 

Huitofiy the grandsire, "| 

Comet J the gr, g. sire, and gr. gr. g. sire, j 

Major, the gr. gr. gr. g. sire, J* of Desdemona. 

FavouritCy the gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire. 

Hartley the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire. 



J 






Imposed. in July 1826 (bred by J. Whitaker, Esq.) i 

calved Pebruapy, 1 835 ; got by Frederick, dam Viola* 
by His Grace; g. d. Venust (bred by Mr, Charge) by 
Charles CoUiog's Major; gr. g. d. Venus by Grey 
bull ; gr. gr. g. d. by Favourite. 
Frederick, roan (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Hulton, dam 
Orbit by Cqmet ; g. d. Splendor by Comet ; gr. g. d. 
Fleeked Twin by Major; gr. gr. g. d. Red Simmon 
by Favourite; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Flecked Simmon 
• by Bartle; gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. Old Simmon (bred by 

Mr. Charge) descended from the Studley White 

♦ 

BULL. 

His Oraee (bred by Mr. Bates) got by Ketton the Second, 
dam Duchess the Second, by Ketton the Pirst, g. 

* Viola took the priae at Otley Show, Englaad. 

f Venus» when sixteen years old, gave 26 quarts per day. {Sec the Rev, 
Henry Berry* a Famphlet,) 
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Jinnabella^s Pedigree trUeed in the Herd Book. 



d. Duchess the First (bred by Mr. O. Colling) bjr 
Comet; gr. g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr. g. d. by 
Daisy Bull; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Favourite; gr. gr. 
gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. 
by James Brown's Red Bull. 

Mc^or (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Comet^dam Ladt^ 
by Grandson of Bolingbroke; g. d. Phcbkix by 
Foljambe; gr. g. d. Favourite (bred by Mr. 
Maynard) by R. Alcock's Bull. 

Grey Bull (bred by Mr. Charge) got by Favourite, dam 
FleckM Lady, by Young Bartle ; g. d. First Lady, 
byBartle; gr. g. d. Old Simmon, descended from the 
Studley bull. 

Favourite^ the sire of Comet, by Bolingbroke, dam Phobnix 
by Foljambe; g. d. Favourite, by R. Aloock's 
Bull; gr. g. d. by Smithes Bull; gr. gr. g. d. by Jol- 
VsBuU. 

See Gloucester's pedigree for 

HultoHj the grandsire, V 

Comet J the gr. g. sire, and gr. gr. g. sire, I 

Major, the gr. gr. gr. g. sire, >of Volante. 

Favourite, the gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire, 

Bartle, the gr. gr. gr. gr. gr. g. sire. 



Imported in July, 1826, got by Peter (bred by Mr. 
Booth) dam Attraction (bred by Col. Trotter) by 
Pyramus; g. d.^ Aurora by Comet, gr. g. d. Mar- 
cella by Son of Favourite ; gr. gr. g. d. by Son of 
Favourite ; gr. gr. gr. g. d. Hollon. 
Peter (bred by Mr. Booth) got by R. Ceiling's Pilot, dam 
by Marshal Beresford; g: d. by Shakspeare; gr. g. 
d. by Old Ea5by ; gr. gr. g. li. by Suwarrow. 
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nSnnabella's Pedigree. 



Pj/ramius (bred by Col. Trotter) got by Ooxet, dam Anna 
Maria, by Grandson of FaTourite; g. d. Strawberry 
by Son of Favourite; gr. g« d. HoUon. 

Comet. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Favourite, (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Pilots red and white^ calved in 1817 or 18 (bred by Mr. Bu 
Colling) got by Major; dam Red Rose by Favour* 
ite; g..d. by Punch; gr. g. d. by Foljambe; gr. 
gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

Marshal Ber^ford (bred by Major Bower) got by Comet, 
dam Daisy; (bred by Mr. C. Colling) g. d. Old 
I)aisy; gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr.. g. d. by Hub- 
back. 

Shaksptart (bred by Mr. Booth) got by Easby ; dam by 
Mr. Colling's Suwarrow; g. d. by Mr. Booth's Spn 
of the Twin Brother of Ben ; gr. g. d. by Twin Bro- 
ther of Ben. 

Easby, roan (bred by Mr. Booth) got by Mr. Ceiling's Su- 
warrow, dam Fareholme, by Mr. Booth's Son of the 
Twin Brother of Ben; g. d. by Twin Brother of 
Ben; gr. g. d. by Twin Brother of Ben. 

Suwarrow. (See Gloucester's pedigree.) 

Major. (See Betty's pedigree.) 

Wellington. (See Betty's pedigree.) 

Punch. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Hubback. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Twin Brother of Ben. (See Gloucester's pedigree.) 

Ben. (See Gloucester's pedigree.) 

Snowden^s bttUj the sire of Hubback (bred by Mr. George 
Snowden)^gpt by Mr. William Robson's bull. 

Robson^s bull by Masterman's bqll. 



V^l 



Stately^ s Pedigree traced in the Herd Book, 



Maaterman^s bull by the Studky bulL (bred by Mr. Sharter 
of Gbilton). 

STAxmnr, 

Imported in 1822, calved in 1821 (bred by Mr. 
Wetherell) got by North Star, dam Laura by Den- 
ton; g. d. Selina, by Wellington; gr. g. d. by 
Danby. 

North Star, roan (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by Comet, 
dam Lady (bred by Mr. Spours) by Baronet (bred 
by Mr. Mason) ; g. d. by Cripple ; gr. g. d. by 
Irishman. 

Denton (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by Comet, dam Young 
Red Rose, by St. John ;^ g, d. by Trunnell ; gr. g. d. 
by Danby. 

Wellington (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by St. John, dam 
by Trunnell; g. d. by Danby. 

Danby (bred by Mr. Wetherell) got by Paddock, dam by 
White bull. 

Comet. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Baronet y roan, got by Chilton, dam Lydia by Favourite ; g. 
d. Nell by Mr. Mason's white bull; gr. g. d. For- 
tune (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Bolingbroke; gr. 
gr. g. d. by Foljambe; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Hubback; 
gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Cripple^ red and white, (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Irish- 
man, dam Fortune, by Bolirtgbroke ; g. d. by Fol- 
jambe; gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. g. d. bred 
by Mr. Maynard. 

Irishman .(bred by Mr. Mason) got by Styford, dam For- 
tune (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Bolingbroke; g. d. 
by Foljambe; gr. g. d, by Hubback; gr. gr. g. d. 
bred by Mr. Maynard. 
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Siately^^ Pedigree. 



SL Jahfif roan (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Favourite ; 
dam Fortune, (bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Boltng- 
broke; g. d. by Foljambe; gr. g. d. by Hubback; 
gr. gr. g. d. bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Trunnett (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Favourite, dam 
Fortune by Bolingbroke; g. d. byFoi^JAMBE; gr. g. 
d. by Hubback ; gr. gr. g. d. bred by Mr. May- 
nard.. 

Paddock (bred by Mr. James Brown) got by Mr. Robert 
Charge's bull (desoended from the Studley breed), dam 
Mr. James Brown's red cow« 

White bull. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Chilton, roan, (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Favourite, 
dam Lily by Favourite ; g. d. Miss Lax (bred by 
Mr. Maynard), by Dalton Duke ; gr. g. d.. Lady May- 
nard, by Alco^k's bull. 

Favourite. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Mr. Mason^s white bull (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by 
Favourite, dam Favourite (bred by Mr. May- 
nard) by Alcock's bull ; g. d. by Smith's bull ; gr. 
g. d. by Jolly's bull. 

Bolingbroke. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Foljambe. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Hubback. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Studley bull. (See Gloucester's pedigree.) 

Simon. (See Bolivar's pedigree). 

Dalton Duke. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

S. •^Icock^s bull. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

stately's offspring. 

Defiance f bull, calved in 1824, by Bishop, dam Stately. 

Raymond, white and roan, bull, calved in 1825, by Wye 
Comet, dam Stately. 

Pocahontas^ white and roan, heifer, calved in 1826, by Mal- 
colm, dam Stately. 



< 
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Virginians Pedigree traced in the Herd Book. 



Calred in 1821 ^ begotten by General, dam Rosemary 
(bred by J. C. Curwen, Esq.) by* Flash; g. d. Red 
Rose by Petrarch ; gr. g. d. by Alexander ; gr. gr. 
g. d. by Traveller; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Son of Bo- 
lingbroke. 
General (bred by General Simson) got by Young Star ; dam 
Queen by Bruce; g. d. Empress by Western 
Comet; gr. g. d. Bright Eyes by Marquis; gr. gr. 

r 

g. d. by Simon'; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Traveller; gr. 

gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Ceiling's Lame bull. 
Flash (bred by Mr. Seymour) by Mr. Cblling's Sir Dimple; 

dam Carnation (bred by Mr. Seymour) by Cripple; 

g. d. Moss Rose by Henry; gr. g. d. Rosebud by 

Misfortune; gr. gr. g. d. Red Rose by Favourite; 

gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Bolingbroke. 
Petrarch (bred by Mr. Charles Colling) by Comet, dam 

Venus by Ben ; g. d. Phobnix by Foljambe ; gr. 

g. d. Favoujiite by Alcock's bull; gr. gr. g. d. by 

Smith's bull; gr. gr; gr. g. d. Strawberry, by Jolly's 

bull. 
Jikxander (bred by Mr. Charles Colling) by Favourite. 
Traveller f got by Bolingbroke, dam Old Blossom. 
Young Star J got by C. Colling's North Star, dam Mary 

(bred by C. Colling) by Favourite; g. d. Venus 

by Ben. 
BrucCf got by Jupiter, dam Rola. 
Western Comet. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 
MarquiSj got by Petrarch, dam by Daisy bull ; g. d. by 

Favourite ; gr. g. d.^ by Hubback. 
Simon. (See Bolivar's pedigree.) 



ViTgima^9 Pedigree. 



CoUing^s Lame bull. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 
Sir Dimple (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Comet, dam 
Daisy, by Grandson of Favourite; g. d. Old Daisy 
by Favourite; gr. g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. g. d. 

by HUBBACK. 

Cripple (bred by Mr. Mason) got by Irishman, dam Fortune 
(bred by Mr. C. Colling) by Bolingbroke; g. d. by 
Foljambe; gr. g. d. by Hubback; gr. gr. g. d. 
bred by Mr. Maynard. 

Henry (bred by Mr. Mason) got by St. John, dam Dandy by 
Favourite; g. d. Lily by Favourite; gr. g. d. 
Miss Lax (bred by Mr. Maynard) by Dalton Duke ; 
gr. gr. g. d. Lady Maynard, by Mr. R. Alcock's 
bull. 

Misfortune^ got by Favourite. 

Favourite. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Bolingbroke. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Comet. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Ben. (See Gloucester's pedigree.) 

Foljambe. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Meoeh?s bull. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Nwth Star (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Favourite, 
dam Young Phobni^ by Favourite; g. d. Phob- 
Nix by Foljambe; gf. g. d. Favourite. (bred by 
Mr. Maynard) by Alcock's bull. 

Petrarch (bred by Mr. C. Colling) got by Comet, dam 
Venus by Ben; g. d. Phcbnix by Foljambe, gr. 
g. d. Favourite (bred by Mr. Maynard) by Al- 
cock's bull. 

Daisy bull. (See Malcolm's pedigree.) 

Hubback. (See Malcolm's pedigrefe.) 
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Burley^s and Sk^herdes^ Pedigrees. 



Virginia's offspring. 

Monky red roan, bull, calved in 1824, by Bishop, dam Vir- 
ginia. 

OhiOy white and red roan, bull, calved in 1825, by Wye 
Comet, dam Virginia. 

Osage, light roan, bull, calved in 1826, by Wye Comet, dam 
Virginia. 



« "» 



Imported in 1822 ; (bred by Mr. Champion) got by 
Magnet, dam by Prince ; g. d. by a bull of the Duke 
of Leeds. 
Magnet J got by Warrior, dam Magdalene (bred by Mr. C. 
Colling) by Comet; g. d. by Washington. 

SHEPERDESS' OFFSPRING. 

Blythy bull, calved in 1824, by Champion, dam Shepherdess. 
Romp, heifer, calved in 1825, by Bishop, dam Shepherdess. 
Florian, red and white, buH> calved in 1826, by Wye Comet, 
daiii Shepherdess. 



\ 



Calved in February, 1826, white (bred by Mr. Powel) 
begotten in England by Frederick, dam Belina by 
Barmpton (bred by R. Colling) g. d. by Son of Wel- 
lington out of Charlotte; gr. g. d. by Laird. 

BarmptoTij roan, calved in 1810 (bred by Mr. R. Colling) 
got by Mr. R. CoUing's George, dam Moss Rose by 
Favourite ; g. d. Red Rose by Favourite ; gr. 
g. d. by Punch; gr. gr. g. d. by Foljambe; gr. gr. 
gr. g. d. by Hubback. 

George (bred by Mr. R* Colling) got by Favourite, dam 
Lady 6racj6 by Favourite* 

Chiqfiain (bred by Mr. T. Bates) got by Daisy bull. 

For Frederick, Wellington, Laird, Favourite, Punch, 
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Fairy^Sj Bishcp's, and fVye Comeft Pedigrees. 

Foljambej Hubback^ James Brown^s red bull, 
arid Daisy 9 see the foregoing pedigrees. 



Calved in 1820, got by Young Denton, dam Prize by 

Young Denton, g. d. Buckhom. 
Young Denton, got by Denton, dam by Baronet, g. d. by 

Cripple ; gr. g. d. by Irishman. 
Denton^ got by Comet ; g. d. by St. John ; gr. g. d. by Old 

Danby. 
Comet, Fairy's gr. g. sire. (See Bolivar's pedigree.) 



fairy's offspring. 



Coquette, white, heifer, calved in 1824, by Bishop, dam 

Fairy. 
Margaret J dark roan, heifer, calved in 1825, by Bishop, dam 

Fairy. 
JUchard, light roan, bull, calved in 1826, by Wye Comet, 

dam Fairy. 
James f white, bull, calved in 1826, by Malcolm, dam Fairy. 
Daphne, dark roan, heifer, calved in 1826, by Wye Comet, 

dam Coquette. 



Now possessed by J. Worth, Esq. (bred by Mr. 
Curwen in England, got by Wellington, dam Arbu- 
tus (bred by Mr. Gibson) by Harlequin ; g. d. by 
Yarborough; gr. g. d. by Duke; gr. gr. g. d. by 
Jobling's Traveller; gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Bolingbroke. 

WYB OOMCEITy 

(Now possessed by Henry Watson, Esq. Conn.) be- 
gotten in England, by Blaize, dam White Rose by 
Warrior; g. d. by Mr. Mason's Charles; gr. g. d. 
by Prince ; gr. gr. g. d. by Neswick. 
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TO 



Ciol^ pieHiirirfiiiji'sii flil^liicia 



UPON 



A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 



PHILADELPHIA: 

CLABK & RASEB, PRINTERS, S3 CARTER'S ALLEY. 

1825. 
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TO 

COLONEL PICKERING'S ATTACK. 



A REVIEW of tfie Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Agricultu- 
ral Society, had appeared in the Massachusetts Journal, with 
copious extracts and the subjoined remarks. 

Col. Pickering, fancying that the Pennsylvania Society had 
controverted apinions, of which they had never heard, con- 
ceived himself bound, to introduce me as their o£Scer, with 
peculiar gentleness to the agricultural world* — elevating me 
to distinction — conferring consequence on me to give the 
pleasures of contention to him, who revels in conflict, and 
regards not defeat. 

He gave quotation on' quotation, details without end, refer- 
ring to books which are obsolete, to authorities which he did 
not understand — yet to indulgence he has claim, as he de- 
clares he has not read much — happy to obtain the more 
credit; for genius in writing so well. 

He had filled many quarto pages, to which I replied without 
a feeling of asperity, or a personal remark. 

The Editors of the Massachusetts Journal, ^^ his friends," 
having been cited in support of his objects and plans, took 
the first opportunity of confuting his assertions upon the 
only points, in which I felt concerned — ^giving him com- 
pliments upon his opportunities — wholesome admonitions 
upon his course, condemning his mode of comparison as ** not 
precisely correct" — agreeing with him in general remarks, 
against which, they are so general, no man who is sane would 
attempt to contend. 

A new series of essays are issued, with comments on my 
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I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Powel, and have been gratified in 
seeing his signal display of talent and energy, in applying his ample meftns 
to improve the agriculture of our country.*' — Col. Pickering's M, 3. 
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purse* — noticing my pedigree, which even he cannot con- 
demn — introducing females of my family — fragments of his- 
tory — Norman kings — antique researches and Alderney bulls 
•<^with plaudits on our friend Haines — attributing to me mo- 
tives, which no man who knows me could suspect — which no 
man who knows him will believe — ascribing to me blunders in 
writing, worthy of himself, in language entirely his own. 

I am dragged from my peaceful pursuits as a farmer, by a 
man, whom I have neither had opportunity nor desire to of- 
fend. I am coerced to reply. 

From the Massachusetts Agricultural Journal. 

Memoirs of the Pennsylvania ^Agricultural Society. 

" A very interesting little volume under this title, has been recently pub- 
lished by the intelligent, indefatigable and manly editor of the American 
Farmer." #•#•*••* 

« The book is beautifully printed, and the plates are superior to any thing 
of the sort in any agricultural work. They nyist have been expensive. It 
is not our purpose to review this work in the modern style of reviews, 
which is to insert the title page, and then to proceed to a dissertation, in 
which nothing or very little is said of the work itself. Our purpose is to ? I 

recommend it to the notice of the reading class of farmers^ by extracts, not 
so copious as to injure the sale of the work, but just enough to enable our 
readers to appreciate its merits. We make no apology for preferring these 
extracts to original matter. We hold very cheap that ridiculous jealousy of 
the editors of public journals, which leads them to reject an excellent arti- 
cle, which has appeared in another work, and to insert one much inferior. 
The object of all printed works should be the diffusion of knowledge, and 
that object should not be defeated by pride or jealousy. If Mainland or 
Pennsylvania should furnish sounder remarks than Massachusetts, there is 
no reason why the readers in Massachusetts should not see them.'' 

" We shall beg^n with some remarks of John Hare Powel, Esq. on the va- 
rious breeds of Horned Cattle. I'his is a topic peculiarly interesting to New 
England. This must be our agricultural staple to the end of time. Horned 
cattle, sheep and swine, roust constitute the great sources of revenue to our 
farmers. We give no opinion as to the soundness of Mr. Powel's opinions; 
we mean to hold an even balance between all the contending parties. This, < 



" I am not the adopted heir to a great estate." • • • * 

Col. Pickenng. 
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howstsr, we ows to xb. powbl to sat, is zsai^ public 8pibit, iv1i17stbt 
▲kd bxpferiehce) he yields to no mavt. 

"He is frank, and sometimes strong in the expression of his senti- 
ment8, but he always states the grounds on which they abe pobmed." 



Extract from a Letter to Jonathan Roberts, Esq. President of the 

Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

" My situation as the Recording Secretary, made me privy to every trans- 
action connected with the arrangement afid publication of the book. It had 
proceeded to a considerable extent, and was to have been paid for out of 
Mr. Powel's private parse. • • • • i can say without the least hesita- 
tion, that no extract was made or abridged, nor was any paper rejected, to 
prompte any opinion of his own, nor did he designate the point at which the 
selections were to atop, • • • » i live near to his farm, and am in ha- 
bits of intimacy and frequent intercourse. I have seen his accounts of pur- 
chases and sales, and can say with perfect precision, that so far from his 
having ever derived profit, or had a view to profit, from his ca^le, it is writh- 
in my knowledge, that his expenditures have so far exceeded the returns, 
that for many years the rent of his farm, and the wages of his labourers, 
have been sunk. His bulls have been repeatedly stationed in different 
counties, yet no charge has ever been made for their services." • • • • 

(Sigpied) John P. Milkor, Recording Se^ry: 



Colonel Pickering^s Letter, JVb. 6, assailing Mr, PoweL 

'*The extracts from Lawrence, in the Repository, were made by Dr. 
Dexter, when President of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society ; and I 
cannot doubt they were correctly made. He was not a dealer in live-stock, 
7ior had any favourite race to recommend above, and to the exclution of all 
otherti nor any conceivable motive, by alterations or omissions, to keep out 
of sight any information which he thought might be useful to his fellow 
citizens.** — Col. Pickering. 



MR. POWEL'S REPLY, 

When Colonel Pickering ushered me into notice, blandly- 
saying I know Mr. Powel, I might have rejoined, to all 
men Colonel Pickering is well known. I trembled, yet 
hoped I might escape the vehemence of his invective, and the 
restlessness of his quill, as I could conceive no subject of col- 
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lision, nor source of discontent, which could between this 
prominent statesman, and a farmer arise. In truth, I was un- 
conscious of having diiOfered from him on any point, which 
could be discussed in a farmer's paper, having little regarded 
what he had written, and but in one instance, having had the 
happiness to hear, what he thought or had collated, in an ad- 
dress at a Brighton show. Upon my conscience I can aver, that 
although I might on that occasion have been enlightened, by 
a disquisition so elaborate and sagaciously derived, I must la- 
ment my attention not having been sufficiently attracted, and 
my having been led off by some ladies, who were disturbed 
at the interesting moment, when he was repeating the pro- 
cess of * * * * * * 

Having called forth this ancient senator's ire — accusing me 
of garbling — of " reprehensible effusions'^* — of " unfounded 
productions" — upbraiding me with sundry high crimes, and 
gross misdemeanors, I console myself in knowing that the 
brightest ornaments of his country, have been assailed by his 
weapons — the living and the dead. Washington — whose dig- 
nity kept insolence in awe — whose glory shed lustre upon 
his associate — whose virtues command the admiration of the 
world, is pursued in his bitterness, and neither, by the sanc- 
tity of the tomb, nor by the mantle of Heaven, is defended 
from the venom of his shaft. 

Where I am accused of giving my language, as that of the 
Massachusetts Journal, or of him, he is in error, and I am 
sure in January, he will change his mind. Can this veteran, 
who has been for half a century engaged in the most active 
scene of paper war, be ignorant, that notes of quotation, where 
reference is neither given, nor implied, are essential to desig- 
nate a sentence, from any authority derived? He abandons 
his ground, and scolds me, because a Society of Farmers in 
Pennsylvania, put forth ^^ extracts*^ to suit their " peculiar 

* *< Not the least reprehen^ble of these effusions, is Mr. PowePs imputing 
(for such seems to be the implication) to the Trustees or to me, the vain- 
glorious and offensive boast, that Massachusetts is the best of the New Engf- 
land States,"— CoZ. Pickering's. Letter, JV"*. 6. 
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views," justified by a prefatory letter, whereof he thinks fit 
to quote but a certain part. — They say {Memoira^ 

*<You are aware, that our Association is principally composed of practical 
farmers — that by the act of incorporation, all others are excluded from our 
offices— that, although we have endeavoured to collect facts, and promul- 
gate opinions, in the shape best fitted for our purposes, we have no preten* 
non as writers, and must claim for our communications g^at indulgence, as 
they are neither enlivened by the elaborate deductions of specious theory, 
nor embellished by the exquisite efforts of fanciful and untiring quackery. 

** You will perceive, that various extracts have been made, without regard 
to the arrangement of the authors, from whom they are taken, as it was 
necessary, occasionally, to omit passages inapplicable to the circumstances 
and condition of this country, and to pass by others which, as they involve 
abstruse scientific disquisitions, are not fitted to the peculiar views of our 
institution. 

'* If we have violated the etiquette established among authors, we trust 
we shall be forgiven* as we are farmers, not -writera** 



Their views, were hostile to the notions of the Dillettanti 
— were opposed to the propagation of a wretched and un* 
thrifty race of cattle, whose small secretions of milk, they con- 
ceived with CuIIey, fitted them but for the lawns of the rich, 
whose carcasses, as they had proved ^^too valuable for 
heef^^* disqualified them, for the general purposes, of both 
rich, and poor. These farmers regard not, the ^^ weight of 
butter for inches ^^ but estimate the profit in butter, by the 
consumption of food. If they have omitted to give, all that 
Mr. Lawrence had said, they omitted very strong passages in 
favour of Short-Horns, which Colonel Pickering has obligingly 
introduced, amended by " supposes''^ in the body of a sen- 

* Mr. Haines's Letter — Memoirs Penn. Agric. Soc. p. 20. — ** Whibt other 
gentlemen were selecting the finest forms to feast the eye, and a carcass, 
which if well fed, would grow to an enormous size, I wanted a small animal, 

WHOSB GAmCASS WAS TOO VALUABLE rOK BKSF.'* 

f ** The extreme coarseness and size of the northern Short-Horns led, 
he (Culley) thinks, to the introduction of Norman or Aldemeff bulls, at 
some period of the eighteenth century, with the precise date of which 
we are unacquainted," and he supposes ** there never was a more fortu- 
nate cross, as in no other country exists so excellent a breed of cattle, in- 
cluding all the useful properties. In one, perhaps the most important re- 
spect, great milking, they are superior, and even without rivals." — Col 
JPickerin^B JVo. 6, 
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teuce^ making the author appear doubtful, where he is deci- 
sive, and clear. Why did he not proceed, in imitation of 
Mr. Lawrence's frankness, who in 1809,* declares, page 614 
— " On recollection, I find I luive written incorrectly ^^ * * * 
<< Doubtless the fault, I found with Holderness oxen, ought 
in great measure, to be attributed to the milkiness of the 
breed, or the Jllderney crossy*^ * * * * « TTiese Short-Homed 
cattle, are in a state of the highest improvemefit, from 
the exertions of various eminent breeders in the North.^' 

To this ** improved race," I have always referred. My 
opinions^ and those of my associates, are not founded on the 
contrast of sentences, but on comparison of the animals — upon 
*^ ocular demonstration" — they are determined by estimates 
at the pail, in the scales, and the stall. We conceive it ab- 
surd to appeal, to "o/rf writers^' for instruction, on that, 
which in their day had not appeared— for opinions upon cat- 
tle, which we breed, feed and use. 

I am condemned by Colonel Pickering, as opposed to De- 
Tons — am assailed by clumsy sarcasm for unfair omissions 
— am attacked by gross imputation, for fraudulent ** altera- 
tions," to meet as a ^^ dealer in live stock" my own 
ends. Yet if the quotation on Devons, had been extended, 
it would have shown in the language of Lawrence, that they 
are not only ^< so far inferior, to both Long, and Short-Horns, 
namely, both in quantity, and quality of milk, that they are 
certainly no objects for the regular dairy, * * * but, that they 
are universally refected by the dairies, of their own, and the 
neighbouring counties." If the notice upon Alderneys had 
been pursued, it would have appeared, that ^' in weight of 
butter ybr inches, they are far superior to all" — that "as to 
quality, they are among the first milkers in the world." It 
is expressly stated. Memoirs, page 74, (extracts from Culley) 
— " The Alderney breed is only to be met with about the 
seats of our nobility, and gentry, upon account of their giv- 
ing exceeding rich milk to support the luxuries of the tea 

* Col. Pickering (No. 6) calls Lawrence an old writer. 
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table." As Mr. Haittes bad declared^ page 21 : <<Iii cburn- 
ing it| mixed witb the cream of other eows, we have usually 
had the Aldernejr butter eome first, taken out of the chum, 
and the operation continued half an hour or more, before a 
second gathering of butter has taken place;'' they conceived 
it absurd, to enlarge upon the miraculous properties of AI- 
derney cream. The product of a goat, in proportion to 
inches f exceeds that of a good cow. 

Colonel Pickering alleges, " Mr. Po wel, in quoting the abov^ 
•'< passage from Lawrence, leaves out the words "or Alder* 
*^ ney ;" this was a convenient omission, after the damnatory 
^^ sentence he had just before pronounced on the Alderneys.'^ 
What then is to be said of him, who whilst condemning ttie 
for leaving out two words j which /did not leave out, omits 
a whole sentence, supporting my opinions, but destructive 
of his own. The paragraph which he has quoted, from Law«> 
rence, asserting that " the Norman and Island cattle make 
fat very quick," &o. has in addition the following words. 

" This species is, in course, a proper cross for the large 
^^ and coarse boned ; but in that view, I should prefer the real 
" Normans from the continent, as generally, better shaped 
" than the Islanders.*^ 

Yet Col. Pickering asserts — " Lawrence and Culley here 
evidently consider the Norman and Alderney as the same race 
or breed."* This gentleman appears to have forgotten, that he 
had just given the words of Lawrence.—" The Alderney are a 
variety oi, and smaller than the Norman."t Variety, is change, 
succession of one thing to another, difference, dissimilitude. 
What constitutes variety in technical language? I am deceived 
if it be not established by characteristics, which are specific, pro* 
perties distinct, determined in the animal by change of circum- 
stances, or climate, or by the breeder's art How are races 

* If Lawrence considered the Norman and Alderney as the same race or 
breed — where was the convenience in omitting << or Ak)emey,*' when Nor- 
man was given. 

t Col. Pickering's No. 6. 

B 
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improved? how are they impaired? Norniaiidy is the finest 
province of France— ^ne of the fairest portions of the globe, 
eultivated with the utmost skiil, combioiog the advantages, 
which science and inteUigence afford. The little Alderney 
Isle is bleak and miserably poor— the husbandry is bad— the 
cattle are ill fed — their properties, propensities, and forms, 
are consequently changed. 

That Lawrence did not consider variety as synonymous 
with alteration in size, is evident, as he say^, ^^ the Alderney 
are a variety q/*, and smaller than the Norman.'^ Culley, 
page 52, states, '^ the Sussex and Hereford Cattle, are varie* 
ties of the Devonshire, and of greater size." It will not, I 
trust, be contended that Cramp's Sussex Cow, or the *^ White- 
faced Oxen," are Devons varying only in size. 

When Colonel Pickering would condemn a race of beasts 
as worthless, he introduces ^* supposes"^ and *^ opinion," to 
diminish the force of Lawrence's praise. When be would 
convict a man as sordid, and unfair, he gives opinions from 
Culley, which after close examination, in, Culley, cannot be 
found — and palms his dreams upon Lawrence, in direct oppo- 
sition to that which Lawrence had said. 

His mistakes were amusing for a time: but they become 
painful to those, who recal the position he held— -His strides 
are so vigorous — his conceptions so rapid, he bouuds from 
his path— in the vivid flashes of imagination, losing sight of 
his object, and brandishing his weapon, lacerates his own 
head. Thus his serenity is clouded, and instead of bewailing 
his star, he rails rather uncourteously at me, because I ^^ pre- 
serve some consistency," and do not admit in violation of 
reason and fact, that Lawrence thought Alderneys made 
<^ Improved" Short-Horns good, although he asserts, page 

* *< Lawrence proceeds in his quotation from CuUey, describing the supe- 
riority of this improved breed to the Old Short-Homt in milk, in flesh, in tal- 
lowing within the first degree. They have both speed and strength (he 
supposes) for labour: 'that from their superior quantity of milk, they rival, 
in his opinion, the best Long-Horns in the cheese and butter didries, and for 
Buckling they are unrivalled.' "—Co/. Pickering^ » JSTo, 6. 
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6 14, Alderneys contriboted to make the old Shbrt-Horns 
bad. 

I appeal to the Recording Secretary of the Society^ to de- 
termine, whether the omission of " or Alderneyy^ was not 
purely accidental, arising probably from the printer's mistake. 
It would be well to prove, that the. interpolation of ^' sup- 
poses,'' in the quotation, was not the result of design. Let 
Colonel Pickering examine the passage, which has called 
forth his ^^ damnatory sentence ;^^ he will find, that Law-* 
rence uses the term Norman, after the first sentence through- 
out. If the Pennsylvania Society, had been engaged in burl- 
ing attack, they might look to Colonel Pickering, and find 
authority in his practice, who, when quoting <^ the iageoious 
Mr. Marshall,'^ omitted to notice the opinions, which mili«« 
tated against his own— who in citing Mr. Lowell, passed by 
all which were opposed to his plan. 

My associates, although not practised as writers, would 
leave to Colonel Pickering the pleasure of overthrowing htm-i 
self— the delight at the end of. his labours of. finding, that 
the highest authority which he has given, notwithstandi^ 
ing he exultingly said— ^' I am happy in being able \a 
quote the opinions of Mr. Lowell, corresponding with 
my own," frankly avows, (Mass. Jour. No. 4, vol. 8,) 
<< In the course of his (Colonel Pickering's) remarks and 
*^ quotations, he has been pleased to refer to the editors of 
'^ this Journal, or at least to one of them, and. he has cited 
^^ passages "v^hich might lead readers to infer, that. «;e en- 
'^ tertain the opinion that little benefit will be derived from 
^^ importing the improved races of Great Britain,'' &c. 

The editor proceeds to prove the fallacy of Colonel Picker- 
ing's objections — compliments him upon his acquirements, 
acknowledging the correctness of some opinions conveyed 
in his former letters, and finally, after having produced proofs^ 
in aid of the argument, urges — "If Colonel Pickering should 
'^ pass a six weeks' tour in England, he would feel as we do, 
'^ that it is not a question to be discussed^ but a point settl&iJ^ 
Again — " Let Mr. Marshall or Mr. Young (old writers) say 
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'^ what tbey wiU^ DOthing can destroy the ^ect of ocular de- 

'< monstratioD. The cattle of England are far superior to our 

'< own as a body, and it is not preeisefy correct to compare in- 

'^ dividual exceptions in our country, with general and average 

*^ statements of whole counties in England, * ^ * * She oSbts 

<< you the effect of fifty years experiment^ will you refuse it? |/ 

" We hope not'' 

Happily for my associates, and happily for those who may 
do them the honour to read their selections, Colonel Picker- 
log's estimate of fitness, in writings and his mode of forcing 
conclusions, have not been received. 

All men are not gifted with the felicitous knack of render- 
ing amusing to themselves, ponderous details, which half a 
century since, might have applied : nor is it conceived, where 
extracts are given, that the authority should be quoted to itsend. 

I am accused of ^' unfounded productions." I would ask 
him, to show that his productions are founded, where he 
asserts, that / hmvc made extracts, that any extracts have beeii 
given in the work to which he adverts, to promote any ob- 
|ect of mine, except where I state, page 41, 1 have made se-^ 
lections, incorporating them in. my communieaitions, to sup- 
port the posttiotts I had assumed. 

The ardour of bis effusions, has carried him to German- 
town, and has led him, unhappily, to drag in my innocent 
friend Haides, who requires no man's bolster, except against 
the horns of his bull, leaving all the Long-Horns, Herefurds^ 
Devons, and Short-Horns, to make an attack upon me, and 
my opinions of the Alderney race. 

I said they were savage. — Mr. Bowman of Wilkesbarre^ 
was killed by one of the Gemiantown Alderney bulls — Mr. 

S , of Piiiladelphia, was nearly destroyed by another — A 

gentleman of Frankford by a third was prostrated, and was 
with difficulty saved — a fourth broke from the first cattle 
show, and could not be constrained-*^ fifth, although tied in 
his stall, was so vicious that he could not be approached 
—-a sixth was slaughtered, as he could not be used. They 
are unthrifty, I suppose, as Mr. Haines has never showA 
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to me one that was not poor.<— They are crooked, I pre- 
sume, as I have never seen one that was straight— ^The cows 
are bad milkers I know. — I saw them in Europe — I have 
had them, and tried them. — They are worthless, I believe, 
as they have been by iarmers, graziers, and butchers, ridi- 
culed from our shows.* 

I forbear to pursue the meanderings of this desultory dis- 
cussion. I was wearied at being carried ^< sixty years'' back, 
but now we are to hop over seven or eight centuries, to find 
dignity for Alderneys, by tracing their origin to the con- 
quest, higher than that of three-fourths of the nobility, whose 
cream-pots they fill. 

Colonel Pickering asserts— <^ Unquestionably great num* 
bers of the Norman race of cattle'' were introduced. Where 
are his facts? Is it to be inferred, that the Britons, Banes, 
and Saxons, had till tlie conquest, been denied the use of 
milk. 

I am heartily tired of the Sussex prison — ^Mr. Cramp — Mr. 
Oakes, and their cows, and am so weary of this antiquarian'st 
disquisition, and interminable discussion, that I would to 
Colonel Pickering, leave the honour of the field, if I were 
not convinced, that victory would be ehaunted, where there 
had been no defeat. 

* ** Mr. Haines's imported French cow, exhibited in an extraordinary de- 
gree, the beautiful symmetry and peculiarities of the Brittany Cattle, con- 
trasted with the irregular shape, and light carcasses of his pure Alderney 
ato^ 

[^goed] TttOKia Smith, 

GsomoB Shsayf, 
Chajllss Ljlqtb." 
Thomas Sirrill, Assistant Judge. 

Mepori of ike CMmdtiee on Such, in 1823, t9 the PhUade^Ma Society, rohm 

they held a County Fund fir CaiUe Shew9, 

The Bffiltaiiy Cow, proved a bad milker, and was by Mr. Haines ex- 

changed for a common cow, which waa half dry, and she was afterwards 
sold for a trifle. 

t • • * • Whose I^ike (of Normandy), between seven and eight hun- 
dred years ago» croased over. • » • • * 
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Jo his system of tactics, I most have recourse to huge folios, 
and antique records, to contend with <* conjectures y*^ or as 
Don Quixote, to battle with phantoms of imagination, derived 
from feudal times. 

It is unlucky, that I, who laugh at details collated from 
British agricultural books, should be selected and rated, for 
extracts, made under the direction of a society of farmers, to 
promote their ** peculiar views^* — that I should be censured, 
because the results of my experience, appear in the volume 
wherein Colonel Pickering determines that the Pennsylvania 
Society have acted incorrectly, because they do not happen 
to agree with the Dillettanti, and him. I would inquire, why 
had he not, in his chivalrous regard for integrity and truth, 
thought iBt to give all my communications, when he did me 
the honour first to bring me and my notices into view? 
Wherefore, did he select those paragraphs which he imagined 
were vulnerable, interlarding them with his own phrases and 
expletives, if he thought Farmer Parkinson's idle jests, on a 
^* cow dealer's" tricks, and Lawrence's recital of his " friend's" 
tale — of " the finder's" report, upon a " stray cow," by good * > 

faith, were imperatively required, whether the Society con- 
sidered the matter worth having, the opinions sound, or un- 
true. 

They gave from Lawrence, Culley, and Parkinson, a sum- 
mary of the characteristics, of various families of neat cattle, 
which are known in Great Britain. It was wholly distinct 
from all my communications, and in no wise determined,' 
either in its shape, or extent, by any thing which I had writ- 
ten or said. And as to any discrepancy, omission, or error ^ 
of the press, the Recording Secretary of the Society, at the 
moment reminds me, that when the proofs were presented, I 
did not examine them, declaring, ^< I am not answerable for 
what these writers have said." 

The limits of the work denied to the editor, the excursive 
range, in which Colonel Pickering is wont to indulge. He 
occasionally omitted, <^ passages inapplicable to the circum- 
stances and condition of this country" elevating American 
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farmers, above the enjoyment of the trite jests, and improba- 
ble tales, of Farmer Parkinson, and Lawrence's friend, ** pass- 
ing by others,'' which, in the lectures of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, '^involve abstruse, scientific disquisitions, much be- 
yond the reach of those, " whOf among farmers, are distin- 
guished, by their labours, and success at the tail of the 
plough,^^ 

Colonel Pickering strangely identifies himself, with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Journal, for whose editors, I have 
expressed, and must in common with all men, who are ac- 
quainted with their works, entertain the highest esteem, al- 
though we do not on all points agree. He accuses me of im- 
puting to the Trustees, or to him, << the vain glorious and of- 
fensive boast, that Massachusetts, is the best of the New 
England States." 

I pray him to be assured, that when I shall accuse him, of 
^^ vain-glorious and offensive boasting," I shall not find it ne- 
cessary by <^ implication," nor by recourse to his Essays on 
bullocks and bulls, to fix the charge. I gave my own opi- 
nions — I pin my faith upon no man's sleeve. I hope ere this, 
he has discovered, that I never could desire, that my opi- 
nions, should be propped by him» 

In taking leave of Colonel Pickering's No. 6, 1 beg to re- / 
mind him, that *^ lam happjf^ in being sustained by Gover- I 
nor Lincoln, Governor Lloyd, Mr. Wolcott, Mr. Barnitz, < 
Mr. Carpenter, and Mr. Cox — that my facts, are established \ 
by Committees' reports, and the scales: — ^^Xheis^^pleased^^ \ 
to cite '^ passages, which might lead readers to infer" that 
opinions are sound, which his friends, the Editors of the 
Massachusetts Journal, refute — that he contends against that 
.which they determine, ^^ is not a question to be discussed, 
but a point settled?^ — ^that he '^ compares individual excep- 
tions, with general and average statements," which they 
pronounce <^is not precisely correct*' — that he is abandoned 
to his fate, without authority, or hope, and having shifted his 
battery, and enlisted the Alderneys in vain, he is found wan- 
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dering in the eleventh century — groping in the dark ages* 
—seeking tradition to fit his machinery for a fresh farce. 

I have the honour to be, 
YourS; &c. 

John Hare Powel. 

* ** The Sussex breed, Marshall says, very much resemble the Hereford cat- 
tle; and both are considered by English writers, to be nearly related to the 
Derons— a breed despised by Mr. Powel.f The rich milking quality of Sus- 
sex cows may have been derived fi!om ancestors of the Normao or Aldemey 
breed. Sussex county lies on the northern side of the English channel. 
Opposite to it, on the southern side, lies the province of Normandy, whose 
Duke, between seven and eight hundred years ago, crossed over with an 
army of Norman French—landed in Sussex— encountered the English army, 
killed their king, and ascended his throne. But he and his descendants, 
kings of England, held possession of Normandy for nearly two hundred 
years ; during which, an intimate intercourse was kept up, and multitudes 
of Normans went over to England* carrying with them, unquestionably, 
great numbers of the Norman race of cattle, of which the Alderneys were 
a family, and originally doubtless of precisely the same character ; Aldemey 
being an island belonging to the Duchy of Normandy, and only about twenty 
miles distant from the main land. But when Normandy, overrun by the 
armies of the kings of France, was ceded to that crown, the English retun- 
ed Aldemey and some other islands near that coast, and hold them to this 
day. This would account for the frequent mention, by English writers, of 
Aldemey cows, which probably continue to be occasionally introduced Into 
England; although in some parts of it they have an established stock. 
*' In the dairies of the Isle of Wight, as well as those of some parts of 
Hampshire, the Alderneys prevail much, and are highly esteemed for but- 
ter. — [Hampshire county joins Sussex]. If Mr. Cramp's cow is a sample (an 
extraordinary one indeed) of Sussex cows, it will not be deemed an unna- 
tural conjecture, that their milking quality, especially in the superior rich- 
ness of the milk, is derived from the ancient Norman race ; of which, as I 
have said, the Alderneys are a branch." — Col. Pickering, 



f Bfr. Powel has for some years^ bred from imported animals of various 
breeds^ among which are a cow and bull of Sussex breed. 
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COLONEL PICKERING'S Nos. ML ^ VIIL 



We left Col. Pickering wandering in the eleventh centuryi 
making ^^conjectures'' among chivalrous knights of olden 
times. Unhappily he returns with strange infatuation, again 
^^ travellings^ with old Young, relating tales of wild cattle^ 
anecdotes of a <^ stranger/' and the feats of the same ^^ unruly" 
bull. Is it ^^ precisely correct" to censure me for allowing 
my ^^ hobby to run," when he would have me follow him 
bounding over centuries,* or flying round the circle, in which 
no man can discover either beginning or end. 

He quotes my assertion, that I am not fond of deductions 
from figures in relation to agricultural matters, that I am 
much more disposed to take impressions founded upon a se* 
ries of evidence, arising from general investigaticMi, than iso- 
lated facts. This is my opinion \ yet it may be necessary^ 
to wrest the weapon from the assailant, to expose his feeble* 
aess when he shall no longer have it in his grasp. We are 
sometimes coerced to do that which it is painful to perform. 
A man may be pestered by garrulity — distracted by folly — 
borne down by vehemence — or overpowered with noise, hav* 
ing no chance of being heard, but by elevating his voice — no 
means of being defended, but by meeting violence with force. 

In the reply to Col. Pickering, the calculations were found* 

* See Col. Pickering's abridgment of the History of the Conquest, ge- 
nealogy of the Aldemeysy dtsquisitioiis, theories, &c. and notions upon the 
introduction of cattle by warriors of feudal times. 
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ed qpon the facts he had given. If his facts were true— 
if his statements were not garbled^ the deductions were 
sound. 

In my No. I. the following paragraph appeared — '^ CoL 
Pickering states, from Young's tour, made 50 or 60 years 
ago, ' some cows gave only two gallons of milk a day, while ^ 

others gave 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and some 9 gallons of milk a 
day, the average quantity five gallons per cow.' In another 
district a dairy of middling cows, yielded from 4 to 7 
pounds of butter per week,' equal to 208 or 365 pounds per r 

annum. ' The best cows of the Lincolnshire breed, will give 
on an average, 6 gallons of milk a day, seven or eight pounds of 
butter a week,' equal to 365 or 417 pounds of butter a year." 

To this Col. Pickering rejoins — ** Now let us see how in- 
*' geniously Mr. Powel figures, &c. * * * He repeats from 
<^ my first letter, the great quantities of milk produced in 
'< some English dairies per cow — from 2 to 9 gallons, on an 
<' average five gallons a day, but omits the small annual 
''amount of their butter being as abovementioned, 2 firkins < 

" or 112 pounds per cow." ' 

Here Col. Pickering, forgetting his own quotation, omits 

the QUANTITY or CHEESE, WHICH HE HAD TOLD* US WAS 
ONE-THIRD THE VALUE OF THE BUTTER produCCd by the 

same cows. 

I contended in my No. 3, and I think I have shown, that 
the product of butter, depends upon various circumstances. 
It in common with all manufactured articles, is influenced by 
the material of which it is composed; but it is affected by 
chemical causes, the vibrations of the atmosphere, the shape ^ 

of the milk pan ;\ and Col. Pickering has informed us from 
the ingenious Mr. Marshall, even by " dexterity offingev^^ 
in skimming the cream. When cheese is made from the skim 
milk, and its quality regarded, as in England, where the la- 
bourers depend much upon it for their support, less cream is 
taken; but where new milk cheese is made, of conse- 

• Col. Pickering'if No. 1.— JV. £. Farmer. 
t Col. Pickering, No. 1. 
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quence still less butter must be produced, by dairies affording 
ont'third of the value of the butter in cheese, 

I know not, and I care not, whether Young meant, that the 
cows gave from 4 to 7 pounds of butter a week throughout 
the year, or merely during the time which Col. Pickering is 
nxyu) satisfied to take. If Young wrote what he did not mean^ 
he must be a very insecure authority, for any man, except 
such an one as Col. Pickering, who ^^gjiesdes^^ and is ^'satis^ 
fied,'' that he meant exactly the term which fits his present 
plan. 

What is to be thought of the fairness of a writer, who gives 
his language, or the language of Young, with unusual preci* 
sion, and tells you five months after, oh! I did not mean 
what I wrote, I meant something else. 

Let it be recollected, I stated I am not fond of estimates 
founded upon figures, in relation to agricultural matters ; and 
my object was to show the fallacy of CoL Pickering^ s cal- 
culations j the uncertainty of all deductions so derived^ if 
mine were not conclusive and true. 

Col. Pickering asks — << Will Mr. Powel hazard his reputa* 
^* tion as a practical farmer, and a man of sense, and say, that 
'< he thinks Mr. Young, in mentioning the products of those 
<^ middling cows, at four to seven pounds of butter a week, 
<< meant that they yielded those quantities in every week in 
« the year?''* 

I answer no — Mr. Powel '< will not hazard his reputation for 
sense," nor for any other matter, upon any thing which CoL 
Pickering has written, quoted, or said, within the last ten 
years. If he meant not what he said, what did he mean ? It 



* Governor Lincoln states, Memoirs, pag^e 15, that ** one of his (Short 
Homed) heifers, 3 years old, with her second calf, has not been dty since 
she dropped her first, having^ g^ven four quarts on the morning of her se- 
cond calving." ** I have^now seven heifers in milk, four of them 3 yeary, 
and three 2 years old, and for richness in quality and abundance in quantity, 
they are not excelled by the very best cows of any age of the nativs stock," 
Ibid, Might not these cows average from 4 to T pounds of butter a week 
throughout the year ? 
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IS to be presomed 7 pounds in the best 8easoa--<-4 pounds in 
the worst season. In one number he eondemns me for ^< dis- 
ereditii^' Youog-^— in another implies, I must be a fool for 
receiving him as worthy of belief* He is not satisfied with 
giving his ** old writers," whom bis ^^ frien4s of the Massa*^ 
chusetts Journal'^ reject-— but attempts to support them, by / 

bis awn suppaHtions, at the same time be would make me 
appear ridiculous, when I exhibit deductions, founded on 
tMr sfatemenUf proved by the rule of three, treating them 
as if they told the truth. 

I stated I have adhered to Colonel Pickering's authorities 
'--my calculations were founded exclusively upon them — 
^^ Now let us see, how ingeniously" Colonel Pickering at* 
tempts to escape. — He who attacks me, because two words, 
^^ or ^/ildemejf^^ were omitted from a passage, in nowise con- 
nected with my opinions, or views, finds it '^ convenient," in 
No. 8 to omit an important clause of his otan sentence^ con*- 
yeying " one third of the value" of the butter, at the 
time he attempts to show the whok product of the milk. He 
had given in his No. I,* the following passage:-** 

<^ Some cows ^ve only two gallons of milk a day, while 
others gave 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and some 9 gallons of milk a day; 
— and he states the average quantity to be five gallons per 
eow — yet the farmers obtained upon a medium only two 
firkins of butter a year per cow, and cheese about one-third 
in value of the butter." It was thus impractieable to ascer- 
jfcain the quantity of butter, their milk would have afforded — 
^' one-tiiird of the value of butter," having been obtained in 
jciieese, without recourse to aome other quotation, to afibrd 
the rule. In the same number, Colonel Pickering stated, 
^' in another district a dairy of middling cows gave from two 
to four gallons of milk a day, and yielded from 4 to 7 pounds 
of butter per week; thus requiring from 14 to 16 qitarts of 
milk to make one pound of butter." 

I therefore took his language^ his own estimate, allowing 
14 to 16 quarts of milk, as the quantity required to make 

* The substance of this he repeats in No. 5. 
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one pound of bQUar^^not because I thought it the proper 
quantity — ^not because I thought Colonel Pickering meant to 
tell us the proper quantity — or had told us any thing which 
<^a man of sense'' ought to regard^but because I thought that 
he would not resist his own statement^ that he would neither 
deny that which he had given, nor acknowledge that be 
wrote one thing, and meant anothen--*And in truth I had 
hoped, notwithstanding his fondness for controversy, that 
when he could not find cause of cavil against his opponent, 
he would not quarrel with himself. 

Whilst he assails me for fraudulent intentions, accusing me 
of excluding from the Memoirs all which could operate against 
my views, he convicts himself of injustice, showing that his 
charge is *^ unfounded," by introducing large extracts from 
Mr. Haines' letter,^ which was not excluded, prging it, 
with certain additions, to overthrow that which I had said. 
He quotes from the same work the evidence of my friend Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh, whose science, accuracy, calmness, and ad- 
herence to truth, carry force in all that he asserts, to prove that 
although this distinguished agriculturist, considered ^^ Shorts 
Horns as capable of producing the G]1£AT£st c^uantity or 

B££F, TALLOW, AND MILK, IN TH£ SHORTEST TIM£," their 

fitness for working oxen remained to be shown:. 

My communications appeared in one part of the volume — 
extracts made by the authority of the Pennsylvania Society 
appeared in another. I am harshly upbraided, as they did 
not embrace all which the author had written, although in 
page 614, on revision of his work, Lawrence candidly ac^ 
knowledged he had been wrong. 

Colonel Pickering takes from page 36 of the Memoirs^ 
headed by the editor, Devons best for labour, one para* 
graph, which he thinks operates against my views; and 
omits to take from page 37, a passage in continoatioQ, but in 
direct opposition to his own, showing that Mr. Featherston- 
haugh bad '^ acquired a full-blooded Devon bull, for the ex* 
press purpose of breeding oxen," but found it expedient, to 

* See page 20. 
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cross bim with a Short-Horn cow, '^ to obtain both size and 
smartness.^' 

Colonel Pickering tells us again, he has ** read little." If 
he had written less, and read more, his predictions in politics, 
bis notions upon bulls, his attacks upon farmers, would be 
less frequent, and more sound. 

He has seen no cattle in Europe — very few of improved 
races at home — ** has read little," yet he '^ guesses," and 
presumes to condemn, that of which, without inspiration, he 
must be uninformed — ^making round assertions — forcing his 
own quotations — filling pages, as if his lucubrations were to 
be received as maxims, his conjectures as axioms, to be con- 
futed at the pain of harsh invective, and personal abuse. 

If he had read a little more, he would have found that I 
had stated, page 51, in my reply to Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
^^ I should not seket Short-Horns expressly /or draught 
aloije.^' 

He sneeringly observes, that the Improved Short-Horns 
are called ^' Improved Durham Short-Horns," by Mr. FoweL 
If he had not been ignorant of the subject, he would have 
known their name. — See Herd Book, 1822.. 

He attempts to correct the extracts quoted in the Memoirs, 
yet ascribes to Culley, the opinions which Lawrence had 
given: the extracts were made from Lawrence's text. I do 
not to contend, that all his mistakes are the result of design. 

He lustily asserts, <^ but here Mr. Powel will step forward, 
and in reference to the imported Short-Horns, confidently re- 
mark, as if it were a fact already settled — ^ If it shall ap- 
pear that by the multiplication of this race the produce of 
beef upon a given extent of land would be nearly doubled-— 
the quantity of butter increased — the facility of procuring 
powerful oxen for draught not lessened — and withal, that 
the amount of ofial would be diminished — the weight of flesh 
and of fat would be carried upon the proper parts, I trust it 
will not be contended that the discussion is futile, or the pre- 
mium absurd, which shall have brought this race more gene- 
rally into view.' " 
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Here is an instance of Colonel Pickering's <' stepping'^— 
not ^^ forward;" and I might add^ an instance of something 
more. 

' What might not be said of a man, who at the time he gives 
a quotation, beginning with '< if/' stated hypothetically by 
the writer, and founded upon the opinions of persons whose 
letters had been introduced, asserts that tht writer treated it 
fi8 a fact already settled. What would Colonel Pickering 
call this? 

The passage he has quoted, winding up his tirade, was 
found in my letter, page 42, Memoirs; referring to Major 
Rudd's letter, stating that ^^ Improved Short-Horns become 
fatter, and heavier at two years old, than the old breeds at 
three and even four" ****— that " If this breed was every 
where disseminated, tlie produce of beef on a given extent 
of land would be nearly doubled'^ — to Governor Lin- 
coln's LETTER, page 15, stating — ** I have no knowledge 
of the properties of this stock for labour, never having altered 
but one of the males; I cannot, however, see any reason to 
doubt their value in this particular, **** for the dairy and 
STALL, I speak, with the utmost confidence, of their pre- 

l^MINENCE."***** 

Colonel Pickering proceeds — ** Here Mr. Pbwel and I 
^^ must certainly agree, and if I live long enough for the arri- 
<< val of the happy time, &c. I will join Mr. Powel in every 
^' measure, to the extent of my limited powers, to propagate 
<^ rapidly and extensively his favourite race. But that un- 
''lucky '' if" must first be changed into sl positive assertion 
<' of the facts, and these supported by unexceptionable testi- 
" mony." 

The '' if" was applied, as / am in the habit of using it, 
where I refer to the opinions of others, where I have nott^e 
facts immediately to show, leaving to discomfited disputants^ 
abandoned by their authorities, — shaken off by their friends, 
entangled in their own arguments, to '' change if into cer* 
/ain/y"— to give opinions, as " facts, supported by testi- 
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mony^" which although positive and precise, may be distort- 
ed after'uiatiire deliberation to meet any new end. 

I have omitted some points of bis attack, not venturing to 
interfere in matters of aeieoce, where he and Sir Joseph 
Banks cannot agree. 

I am heartily g;bd to bid him adieu — ^to leave him soaring 
in the regions of philosophy, boldly asserting, that the Pre- 
sident OF THE Rot At SociETr mistook the effect for 

THE CAUSE.* 

I have the bonour to be, &c. 

JoBK Hare Powel. 

JVwelrMy Oct. 1 1825. 



Tq ih$ PretUmt oftiu PennsjflvMma JUgriaUiurd Sockty* 



* "*The only writing of his (Sir Joseph Banks) hairing a relation to has« 
bandiy which has &llen into my haadsy is a small pamphlet on the mildew 
of wheat ; in which» though his theory seems to have received »ome counter 
nance from another eminent naturalist,! I venture to express nfy opinion 
that Sir Joseph has mistaken the effect for the cause.** — Col, Pickering, Let* 
Aera. 
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SESPEGTBD ASSOCIATES: 

Wb have reached an interestiiig period in our progress — 
I congratulate you with the liveliest satisfactioii on the pro- 
mise we have witnessed in this first exhibition^ held under the 
auspices of our Association. Nothing could be more encour- 
aging than the regard for good order and decorum^ which has 
every where prevailed^ amongst the great concourse of our 
fellow citizens, who have favoured us with their presence. 

The readiness and liberality with which the Legislature be- 
stowed on us chartered immunities, while it affords a gratify- 
ing evidence of their enlightened patriotism, devdvegi on us 
the duty of realizing their just expectations, by earnest exer- 
tions to direct the means they have put at our disposal, to 
effect the most usefiil ends. In this proceeding, we have a 
new proof of the disposition of our Representatives, to seize 
upon and improve every occasion to encourage and promote 
the agricultural interests of the commonwealth. 

It is impossible to survey the progress of human affairs^ 
without being devoutly impressed with the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of the Creator, in cqieningto man endless hopes of im- 
provement What wonderful ameliorations of his condition do 
we find through that period to which history extends. What 
clearer demonsthttion can be required, that further and higher 
improvements are to him attainable ? How short a time since 
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this extensive and flourishing republic was overrun by a.few 
hordes of wretched savages, who existed in a state little ad- 
vanced above the irrational creation. 

Our ancestors were permitted to bring with them to tiiese 
newlj-found shores, the civilization of thirty centuries; and 
to leave very many of the errors and vices handed down from 
darker periods, in tlie land of their fathers. They seem to 
have been led by one of those signal dispensations of Provi- 
dence which pit)mise mighty blessings to the human family* 
Though formidable obstacles were opposed, yet what amassing 
results have a period of less than two centuries produced* It 
was not merely a wilderness, separated from the civilized 
world by a watery expanse of a thousand leagues, that was 
to be tamed and cultivated — the uigust restrictions of the mo- 
ther country were to be courageously resisted, even though 
supported by tremendous power, and maintained with fero- | 

cious obstinacy. Thanks to a kind Providence, a brighter ^ 

prospect opens on us. No soil, seems left in which the seeds I 

of future conflicts can vegetate. Our country is called upon 
to realize all the philanthropist can wish or hope^ In esln- 
blishing for themselves and their posterity the rights of a se- 
parate and independent community, and in consecrating the 
fundamental principles of civil and religious liberty as t^ 
comer stone of their polity, our fathers planted the seedslrom 
which we, their children^ may hope to gather, under the bles9- < 

ings of that Providence which has so eminently watched over 
us, an abundant harvest of individual and social happiness. 

In countries, the govermnents of which have been fouiidied 
en force and conquest; where fraud combined with power to | 

devate the few and degrade the msmy, Natore, true to h$v 
purpose, has been constantly breaking tiiroiagfa the moua^ pf 
artificiat distinctiwSf by tke production of mexk fyom ^IW7 
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dftss, disstinguisfaed for flieir virtue and uiteUigence* The 
hard hand of oppression has blighted many of the flowers of 
baman intellect. This evil^ it is our hope to escape. Here 
all are untrammeUed^ all enjoy a fall and fair coBiiniinity of 
equal rights. 

it would be litUe reasonable to expect fliat tiie great results, 
which in the economy of Providence may be reserved for this 
west»*n world, should reach an eariy consninnHitioB. The 
history of all times proves that n^oral advancements are Ae 
more durable for having been gradually attained. Their so- 
lidity, it wouM seem, was in the ratio of their march. The 
cultivation of the youthful mind is the lever which must raise 
individneds and communities. It is ntit tiie business ef a day 
to difi\i»9 through a wh<4e community a taste for reading and 
a relish for knowledge. It must be the work of time, under 
the influence of wise laws faithfully and diligently admini»- 
ti»*ed. 

A high state of moral improvement can jusfly be looked for 
only wfeeen a people are happy — ^Plenty is an essential ingre- 
dient in the elements of individual and social happiness.-— 
Among tiie pursuits promotive of puUic prosperity, flie culti- 
vation of ike soil, and rural industry, stand pre-easdnent. It 
would be useless to ini^st upon a truth so obvious. 

in masiy of tiie scAtkments around tks, the natural fbrtHHj 
cf lOie soil has heen exhausted^ Comparatively Htde new 
grounds remain to be brought imder cultivation. To referti- 
IBdse ihe'^eM must tie our resoah3e; and the necessity is. every 
Ady bec<Miiing more imperative. The aewer plantations are 
constantly declining in fruitfiihiess. Farms are subdividing, 
und fiifli^^s vnust derive their ^ufq^oft from fewer acres; The 
trtate #f oar maritime commetrce does ncft give so giood, or so 
flEtdensive a maricet as heretofore, for our products. Hence 
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arises a necessity to vary and multiply them. We must sub- 
stitute articles fabricated at home, not having the means to 
purchase foreign commodities. Our country needs to be en- 
riched with better races of animals, and new objects of cul- 
ture. To attain these desirable ends, the time is propitious. 
We are less engrossed with the concerns of money getting, 
than in more prosperous periods. To adapt ourselves to our 
new situation ought to be the care of all. It will be the ob- 
ject of our Association to aid in this beneficial work. 

Nations who have been most eminently commercial, have 
ultimately, at least, been led to cherish agriculture as the best 
support of commerce. Even conquests and colonies have not 
superseded this necessity. The principles of our government 
do not permit the holding colonial dependencieSi. In a repub- 
lic all must be integral — a full community of the means of 
happiness. 

With us the rural population will ever be most numerous. 
Though individually they may not be the most wealthy, they 
must collectively be the possessors of the greater portion of 
national wealth. In the community of public burdens, they 
will ever sustain a full share. I claim for then^ however, no 
extraordinary merit or virtue. The tilling of the soil has every 
where been deemed honourable; but the farmers of United 
America seem destined to form a more respectable and more 
intelligent body of men than those of any other country. 
Their numbers, and our political institutions, secure to them 
much consideration. Education is within their reach. They 
are invited to the acquisition of knowledge. Intelligence and 
virtue are every where secure of respect. 
. Our social structure, as before noted, is based upon a per- 
fect community of rights. The influence of this benign and 
powerful principle is conspicuous in our short history. The 
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paucity df oin* numbersy and the Impovtmshed cotiditioil m 
wlijcb We emerged from a eolontal state — ^tbe reyehitknfiMrjr 
ytmTf md the veeent date ef out* federative govenMHeiit, with 
other caoses now disap^emiig, have been unfayburable to a 
realization of all the blessings, which ere this might have 
flown from them* It must be apparent to all thai there is a 
progressive improvement in our* condition as a eommunitjr — 
We now feel as a nation, though that feding^ was nol suffi- 
ciently rooted nntil the closd of the bite war. The firm and 
enlightened ^aUishment (rf that feding m our puUie comicils, 
was the true era of our national independence* Befiure that 
period, the exertions of our best patriots were often frUitkiSB, 
for the want bf a more ardent and ^ more concentrated knre 
of count3*y. 

It is gratifying to find that a spirit of agricidtural inquiry 
and improvement began to display itself soon after the revcdi^ 
tionary conflict ceased* The origin of tiie Philadelphia Agri- 
cultural Society is referrible to that date. To their public 
spirited exertions we owe much c^ the advancement we have 
made in husbandry* To the norOi and to the south, kindred 
associations have sprung up, arid embrace many of omr most 
djstiiiguished citizens* We tnay hail it as a glad omen, that 
men conspicuous for publile udefulaess continue, as heretoHwe, 
to give the weight of their talents and exanqfde to the pursidts 
of agriculture, and harmonize in recommendkig, both by pre- 
cept and practice, to high regard, this main sinew of national 
strength and great source of happiness* A full pri^rtion of 
the names which are consecrated in the brightest .pages of our 
history, were called from the cultivation (rf the soil t& their 
country's standard and their oonntry's councHs* There is 
one name in the catalogue of those worthies, so associated with 
the place in w^^ we standi tiiat it needs not to be mentioned 
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to be in the recoUection of us all. We are near the birth-place 
and residence of Wathe. His country found Mm on his fiu-m^ 
and by bringing to her cause his dauntless valour and devoted 
patriotism^ he has secured an imperishable fame in her lasting 
gratitude. 

Our object is to further the laudable views of our elder sis- 
ter the PhOadelphia Agricultural Society. With them we 
earnestly wish concord and co-operation. The paths of our 
usefulness do not interfere. There will be more leisure, 
more science, more philosophical speculation with them ; with 
us more experiment, and a wider range of practical results. 
This Association is a consequence of that; a mere enlargement 
of the sphere of itsusefulness. Originating amongst its mem- 
bers, and especially supported by the pubUc spirit that so 
liberally sustained that Society, we respect their footsteps, 
and wish to aid in consummating their enlightened views. 

After a long period of calamity and carnage, suffering hu- 
manity has demanded, not in vain, a pacificated worid. A 
state of peace has thrown nations very much upon their own 
resources; such is emphatically our attitude at present. We 
must seek to produce those things at home, which we can ob- 
tain no longer abroad on the principle of exchange, and they 
are only so to be obtained without certain and speedy ruin. 
It ought to be our felicity that the resources of this widely 
spread and growing empire are immense, and that the ener- 
gies of a free people may be directed to develop them. Many 
of the arts essentially contributive to the comforts of man are 
now .in successful cultivation. In the advancement towaMs 
perfection in those arts, his two primary occupations, those f 

of the herdsman and tiller of the earth, ought to hold their 
proper place. He can no longer recline at his ease amid the 
blpom of Eden, but it may be made to reappear through his 
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industry* Though he be decreed to toil for his breads a be- 
neficent Creator haa formed the vegetable and animal divi- 
sions of nature susceptible of such an improvement under his 
cape, as, while it cannot but^astonish^ should make us de- 
voutly thankful. 

Where have naturalists been able to discover, but in the 
possession of the herdsman, that useful animal, the sheep ^ or 
where the fine form and docility of neat cattle? They are the 
product and the reward of man's care. That first gift of 
Heaven^ the wheat plant, x)wes its value most probably to cul- 
ture. It is periiaps equally true of many pf the frumentaci- 
ous plants. Men of science appear to agree in the fact, that 
the parent, stocks of the delicious fruits of our gardens and 
orchards, were crabs. too untastely to be eaten.. A truth, not 
Jless consdatbiy is it, that these improved productions can be 
perpetuated and remain susceptible of aq exaltation, we know 
not how high. What, a vista here opens on us for hope! 
What a field for improvement] 

Some plants and some animals are formed to thrive in va- 
rious climates^-rhow widely they may be dispersed, is imper- 
fectly settled. The corn plant flourishes through a wide ex- 
tent, difiering in its stature more than in its product. It is a 
. fact not more curious than, important, that we find it natu- 
ralia^ed in very- distant latitudes. He who cultivates the soil, 
4erives immed&sitely from his own labour the greatest variety 
of comforts. We yet little know how many of the produc- 
tions of otlier regions may be concentrated in a farm in the 
latitude of Philadelphia. 

But it is in vain to talk of producing much beyond what the 
market demands; that for which there is no sale, will hardly 
be cultivated f many of our. products are in little den^and, and 
hardly bear the expense of culture— 'Can this state of embar- 
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nmmfiot he lelieved? is a ^estion, tkesobrtion crfT wkiA 
daims &e sober connderadoii of t^ wisest heads. Much 
has heen Am» tur commerce and manofiKtiHreB-^-but when has 
the agricaltiire af the auddle states shared angr benefit bam 
national legislation? Tet we have grown to be one af the west ^ 

connderahle agricultarsd nations in the worid, and this ]^- 
tion is not behind in her productions. Tins great iuUi«BiA in- 
terest w^ weH coHtelit to see oomiBerce ^x^berished as a pur- 
suit that then needed it, and as a most valuable mean of pros- 
perity f Gommerce tiliea winged ow products to ey^ry moricet 
To iis^ ttien, ^ery market was opea. In many markets, we 
are bow feiesti^ed^ aad tiu» uiterest in her turn claims re* 
gard; it is time to harmonise and conssKdate it; it will nci 
seek the sad of bounties and prefiiiumsy but it has a right to 
the home market^ it is in the power of the CoDgress to secure 

it without ^pressmg any other iatcirest; the auijorily oS the 

i 
stsle and natfonal representatives must ever be eledfed by ' 

those interested in the culture of the soil— 4heir petiti(»is must { 

be secure oi attention, and the legislative power, wh«i it is 
pn^er, cuinot be slow to interpose. Allow me to vepesA that 
it is just, that those artides in V^hich we abound, should be 
secured the home demand. An accidental rise in the price 
at home, or depresnon abroad, cannot mak€^ the importatioii 
of such articles a wise policy; we have, and- must contiaiie 
to have, a fuH mfply of grain. Wt^ then offbr facilities for 
its importation? Countries which perhaps at no time grow 
sufficient for their own consumption, have found it fiecessary 
to protect the farmer against sudden depressions by inip<M4a- 
tion. So far as consumption is concerned, absolute prohibi- 
tion would seem for us the better policy. Wheat and potatoes 
of foreign growth have sold ip our markets at good proMs, 
when the product^ of our own soil would hardly re^y the ex- 
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pctae of oritfvatiMi. On notiung does prohiUtory 
seem «o etsPMi^ mallei Jbr as the artide of wool. By one of 
those changes in tbe afiUrs of nations, whidi rarely oociir, the 
fine woolled sheep of Spain became transferred to our country; 
we all remember at how much expense, aad some of us per- 
haps luiFe to regret it* Prajctical men ^t length became en- 
gaged in the growing of fine wooL This interest was at first 
checked by the large importation tf wooHen goods, immediate- 
ly aft^ the late peace witii Gireat Britain. It had hardly, be- 
gan to reviye when extensive iittpoiiaiions of wod paralysed 
the hopes of ttie fermert and now seriously threatens the an- 
nihilation of this precions raice of animala* For ^sonse lime 
fine wool, the growth of flie cowitry, has ndt been exdiange- 
able for money; the ke^«ng of merino flocks under the be^ 
management is almost a totalksa; I apeak from actual e:qpe- 
lienoe. Proust and efiectual legislative interference is re- 
quired tor &e preservation oTfliis interest. No exertion ought 
to be omitted to secure so important an object An encou- 
raging bounty has kmg been secured to the growers of sugar, 
an artickf which prahaps we have no means of cultivating to 
the extent of the home demand# while wool, an article we 
can produce to any extent, pays less duty on importi^on by 
one-hsdf than aigar. The best interests of the country loudly 
call for increased duties on foreign -^^xwUeh fidbrics, and one- 
rous ones, at ieaat^ on the- importation of the raw tnateriid. 
In tbe year 18 169 our most successful manufacturers of cot- 
ton despaired of producing goods at the India prices; but in 
tfie short space of seven years, what astonishing fiiciltties have 
been acquired in the cotton fausifiess, whHe the raw material 
is stiH at a good price. Oyr woollen m^imfiKtures are fost 
fWowing the success of our cottons, and the production of 
the raw nmterial is litfle less important to the middle and 
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eastern states, than the growing of cotton and^sugar is to those 
of the south and west It is not a high price that is needed 
to encoarage the growth of wool, but a mai^et at which it 
may bf exchanged for money. * 

Farmers are deeply interested in having the inspection laws j 

so executed as not to give a preference to the products of other 
states in our own miu*kete, as well as those abroad. Time 
has been^ when our superfine flour Was preferred to fliat of 
the neighbouring states^ lately, however^ that of New York 
and' Richmond, and perhaps Baltimore too, has been in bet- 
ter demand Ihan that of Philaddphia inspection. >This. incon- 
venience has not arisen from tiie want of good laws, but from 
a mistaken policy in executing them. It is especially the 
concern of the producers to keep the standard of inspection as 
high as that of our neighbours. A lax inspection may easily 
disparage our products> but it Will be always found a difficult 
task to restore their credit. The raising a degraded inspec- 
fion wiU be felt oppressive, and in the natural order of cause 
and' effect, credit once lost cannot be regained until it may 
have been some time deserved. Almost every man knows 
&e value of credit, both as it rdates to meh and'things, though 
it may be often less real Aan fanciful.. 

The freedom enjoyed by our citizens in the choice of their 
occupations, forbids us at an eariy time, to look for large in- 
vestments in the^ultivation of the soil, for the mere object of 
profit. Centuries are perhaps to pass before our forms will 
be so expensively wrought, or «o minutely divided, as in the 
best populated countries. Necessity only can press man so 
closely on man, and that necessity cannot early occur in so 
extended a territory. An exemption from the inconveniences 
of a dense population forms not the least valuable item in our 
rich inheritance. Too much bifid, however, brings inconve- 
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ntence, as well as too Utile. Speaking practically^ the^si^e 
of a farm is best regulated by the consideration of whftt a pro* 
prietor can conveniently superintend personalty. That des- 
cription of persons cadled managers^-arerarelyto be met with 
amoifgst us. Most of those qualified to take charge of other 
people's business^ prefer having it of their own. This fact is 
agratifying proof of the freedom and happiness of our people. 
The true point of excellence in practical husbandry, is as 
far as possible to make the farm fertilize itself — ^Not that it Is 
bad economy to buy manure, but that the production of it is 
the only resource for the* country at large. The collectiohs 
from stables, and the streets of cities, idl'e to be had in compa- 
ratively few places. In years past, tiie demand for produce at 
good prices, and favourable seasons, ^ve to farmers a return 
for their capital and labour that cannot now foe looked for — 
Unproductive seasons have been joined to dull markets for se- 
veral years-^Li^t cmps make lean barn-yards, and impover- 
ished fields follow as a consequence. There is however room 
for an improved (economy in the production and collection of 
manure. Lately, a beginning has been made to convert the 
whole c6m plant into' a nutritious fodder, or most valuable ad- 
ditibn to the'savings of the barn-yard. The' advantages re- 
sulting from this 'method', it is to be feared, are too little ap- 
preciated. With less labour, I have found it the best method 
of harvesting the cnq); ills thus cured witli less liability to 
injury from autumnal rains. We may well doubt, whether we 
have le£u*ned the triie value of this magnificent plant: the crop 
is one of the most Certain, and least exhausting to the soil, 
%hi}e it is dhe of the most productive, cheaply cultivated, and 
mosttisigfttlz by this crop Our sward lands are best decom- 
posed and ntell'owed-*^it forms an important item in the coun^ 
of crops^ that^ust constitutift' our best husbandry. It may be 
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dpuMed, if the rool' cidtivalkni would be held ill such hig^ €»- 
timatiott in Great Britauin# if this plant coidd be matured there; 
->^ere the root caltiMw has been little resartod to as a mean 
for feeding stack; it is by qo means certain^ that fh^ Ameri- 
can fanner would find advanti^ in etiga^^ng deeply in this j 
course ot husbandry; crops of this kind can only be abundant 
on grounds heavily, and of course espensively, manured; th^ 
will generally require more laboup than the corn crops ; they 
are not easily secmred from frosts in our severe winters, nor 
can they therefore be fed with perfect convenience* So far, 
however, as they can be used as food for cows^ giving milk, 
they form an excellent admixture with com meal — ^but they 
faU much below the com crop, in what tliey add to the savings 
of the barn-yard. The potato and the turnip are the only root 
crops I have had much experience in cultivating : I have found 
them botii uncertain in their product — ^the former an expensive 
culture, and the latter of Httie value when abundant. Neither 
of them leave the soil in so good a state for a succeeding crop 
as the corn plant 

In the course of twenty-five years' experieitce, I have found 
summer fallowing a bad course of husbandry, even for a wheat 
cn^, before the ravages of the insects made it so precarious a 
culture. By a coarse of com, flax,^ oats, or baiiey, wheat or 
rye, and clover, we have avoided fallows, and have been ena- 
bled to improve oui: soil. 

]^armers can well recollect how beneficially gypsum "w^ 
. exhibited as/ a manure, and that in the course of eight or ten 
years after its general application, the clover aflforded neither 
a Wb<>le8ome summer pasCUre^ nor winter fodd^. Becouqpe 
was then had to the culture of the fibrous rooted grasses » an 
evident diminution of the ploughed: crops followed^ Of these 
grasses^ timothy was found to be the most productive^ but the 
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mosit pernicious to theiSQil. It was recommenced- by Its kindly 
commixing with clover ; but with these qualities^ it is.in very 
little estimation at present among experience^ farmers. The 
oFchard^.ray, and. herd grasses, appear to he entitled. to no 
preference oyer the native grasses of our country; they do not 
afford so rich a sward for the plough* The clover at present 
seems to have regained its original value. The cause pf its 
deterioration or recovery, I pretend not.to explain. 

The^use of gypsum for a wbilo superseded the use of lime: 
during that period the soil became saddened and- unproduc- 
tive-— A recurrence to its use promises the former results, aii 
open and productive soil. > The e0ect of lime on grass crops 
in this second trial, has been scarcely less visible an^ valuable 
than the effect of planter when, first applied. <This precious 
mineral (limestone), abounds throughout our country. It 
forms an essential ingr^^ent in restoring an4 improving the 
fertility of soils. Our farmers well understand, this, and they 
now apply it to an extent and expense alike creditable to th^ 
enterprise and intelligence. But to realize its full benefit 
it must be accompanied with moderate dressipgs from the 
barn-yard, at periods from sev^i to nine year^. To keep 
grounds long in grass, without plentiful top dressings, will be 
found an unprofitable husbandry. I have experienced it to be 
advisable to plough the third, or fourth year. The eirtent to 
be put under the plough^ musjt be proportioned to the re- 
l|ources of the barn«yard or the jnanure9 obtainable. Plough- 
ed crops will ever exhaust the soil, and the farmer should be 
prepared to retain or improve its fertility. Dressings from 
the barn-door are never doubtful in their effects. Disappoint- 
ment nevjer results from tiieir application. Casualties may 
mar the crop immediately following; but benefit is 49ure at 
last to be realized. 
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Fams have been made singularly profitable by the cultiva- 
tion of grass, and their fertility greatly increased. In this 
iniddle region, however, grass farms are less likely to multiply 
than in the interior and remote settlements. Frumentacious 
crops must remain a leading ot^ect with farmers here. A ^ 

good system of husbandry comprehends a varied cultivation, \ 

and the keeping x)f several kinds of stock. The farm is thus 
madQ more productive, less liable to accidentad discourage- 
ments from unfavourable seasons and other causes, and a suc- 
cession of employment is kept up through the^yeary:with fewer 
occasions of pressure or relaxation. 

' We have been slow to substitute the labour of c»cen for that 
of hors^; but the value of the ox, as a labouring fmimal, is 
becoming every day better understood. ..With us ttie habit of 
keeping large stocks of horses has become invjcterate. The 
horse, it is truej^is a burden-bearing> as wdl.as a draught ani- 
mal, which the ox is not la small farms they cannot both 
be kq)t, and the horse is justly preferred. This reason will 
not hold in larger ones. It is not easy fc»* those who have 
not witnessed it to conceive how much more cheaply the ox 
can be kept than the horse. When the &rmer becomes^unfit 
for labour hjus value is but little diminished. It is not so with 
the latter ; he becomes useless. It should be our care to breed 
only good horses, diminish their numbers, and substitute oxen 
for the draught drudgery of the farm. We are too little ac- 
quunted with the sagacity and docility of this animal, and 
how profitably he can be employed^— Our prejudices 'are strong 
against him; He is coni^idered thj& emblem of dulness and in- 
activity. But his degradation is a consequence. of our igno- 
rance, inattention and neglect The ancient Egyptians chose 
him as an emblem of deity— What a homage to his usefulness ! 
I inherit nothing from my father I value more than the pre- 
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ference he tanght me to feel for the etnployiflcnt of the oij 
nor can I hope to leave a better inheritance to my childreii— ^ 
Experience has convinced me he will perform as much isCboup 
as the horse — ^in heavy plough draught he is greatly pi-efcp- 
able. The exhibition of his performances here will give him 
that estimation he deserves— The driver and hirasdif will not 
continue to be the object of the world's dread laugh-^He will 
I'ank with the farmer as one of Ms most valuable animals. 

Our heretofore national prosperity has given us a taste fol^ 
productions which we must either seek* to domesticate or fore- 
go their use. Wine, silk and tea, may be named among these 
conveniences. Millions are annually exported and es[)ended 
to obtain for us those articles* Europe supplies us with: wines 
and brandies, but she has acquired those rich prodacttons by 
cultivating the vines of Asia. The potato of America has 
become a blessing to an important portion of Europe. Has 
not the time come, when the American farmer ought to com- 
mence the cultivation of the vine? No plant has been more 
improved by the care of man— Noi^ is more easily preserved 
and multiplied in purity. We know not but it remains for 
the new world to rival the old, not only by cultivating her 
varieties but by the improvement of oiir own. The vine is 
not among the native productions of Europe, it is every where 
indigenous in America. When we recollect that the juice of 
the grape is relished by all— that it is healing to the sjck, and 
invigorating to the healthful, it must obviottsly form one.df 
the most desirable additions to our culture.^ 

Silk, now so valuable to Eurq^e, it is a well attested 
historical feet, was also introduced there from Asia. The 
silk-worm is a native of America. There is no pursuH to 
which she is more strongly invited than the growing of this 
material. Mken fabrics are among the almost indispensable 
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Gonrailieiices of life—they form too useful and too elegant aa 
aHick of female dress^ to be readily dispensed with by our 
ladies. The country must either be impoyerished to obtain 
fhem from abroad, or it must be enriched by making them a 
home production. The first step to obtain thid important end ^ 

is the cultivation of the mulberry tree. Practice has prored 
our country well adapted to the growth of silk. It was essay- 
ed before, and during, the revolutionsuy war. We have un- 
fiirtHnately been made to forget it, by the encouragement 
given to other pursuits during the late convulsions in^ Europe. 

Tea, perhaps more ttian any other article we do not pro- 
duce, has become a neilsessary of life. It is believed, that 
within our national limits, we have soil and climate suited for 
its growth. It is not exaclly known, whether some varieties 
of this [dant would not thrive in our latitude. It would be a 
great national benefit to naturalize it in America; 

In practical husbandry the expense of labour is a cardinal 
consideration. Since the year 1818, farmers hkve veiy sen- 
sibly felt that labour ha£t been much dearer than produce. 
We cannot q^dily look for their equalization : a mitigation 
of this eflTect may be sought in some degree by improved im- 
plements. Those who have used the drag-rake can attest its 
value in lessening the expense, and facilitating the gathering, 
of that important article, hay. The revolving rake of, Pen- 
nock and Fierce, is a most valuable improvement of that use- 
ful machine. An ingenious aj^iycation of animal labour in 
the cutting of grass, h^s been effected. Of its practical utility 
I cannot speak, not hiu ing seen the niachine in operation — ^If 
it can be adapted to common farm purposes, it would rank the 
inventor deservedly among the benefactors of his country. 
Nothing is more wanted than the apj^ication of animal labour 
in the catting of grain. It is the business on tlie farm which 
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requires the most expedition^ and it is always the most expen^ 
sive labour* Sudi an invention' can be no easy task, or the 
ingenuity of our feUow citizens would, ere this^ hare effected 
it. But we have no right to despair^ where there is not a 
physical impossiUlity. A liberal premium might well be em- 
ployed to obtain such an object Manual operations are greatly 
accelerated by properly constructed utensils*— How much has 
been gained by/substituting the steel hay fork, instead of 
those formerly used. The scythe is improving from year to 
year-*-not so with the sickle: thirty years ago it was better 
than it is now. Of all the utensils oA the farm, the plough 
and the harrow are of primary importance, It is not very 
obvious thateith^of them are susqeptibleof much further 
improvement. It is desirable to ascertain, and bring into use, 
in the variety of existing models, those that wUl perform the 
requisite operations with the least possible force. This is 
within the range of our objects. The influence of habit is so 
strong, that it is difllcult to get inventions into use, even when 
their utility has been demonstrated. How many years elapsed 
after steam power was applied to propel boats, before it could 
be brought into general use! He who succeeded in this will 
be better remembered than the discoverer. The rake drawn 
by animal power, is yet comparatively in little use. In no 
way can this Society effect more good, than in accumulating 
and demonstrating, by actual operation, the utility of inven- 
tions calculated to facUitate ^e labours of husbandry and 
rural employments. r 

Household industry comprefai^ds m essential interest in 
rural economy. It is the department in which the influence 
of* that sex, to whom we are bound by the strongest ties of 
love and gratitude. Is most conspicuous — ^it is the link which 
connects them with our exhibitions-^t i^ the scene where the 
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thrifty the ingenuity, the taste and intelligence of woman, has 
full latitude of operation. How many comforts — how many 
enjoyments are accumiilated-^how many endearments* are 
secured, by raising her to her proper elevation ! A community 
will be found refined and happy, in proportion as woman is ^ 

secure of respect Employment is ever the shield of inno- 
cence, and the nurse of virtue. In a farmer's house it is the 
best maxim, to make what you can, even when foireign com- 
modities are most depressed. Who would not prefer having 
their spinner, their dyer,'their clothier, for tlieir neighbours, 
rather than in a foreign land? Independently of all interest- 
ed considerations, we must delight to cultivate an interchange 
of kindnesses and mutual good offices. How fnuch must life 
languish where they are wanted! Our young people, who do 
not inherit fai*ms, may in these pursuits commence life as 
heads of families, and end it as cultivators of the s6il. But 
there are seasons in which the farmer needs tiieir assist- 
ance in his business — ^they will be found ever ready to lend it: 
Agriculture must languish where it cannot, at intervals, bring 
tradesmen tb aid in its labours. K is-not in relation to the 
comforts of families only, that household manu&etfires de- 
serve high regard and consideration-: they are of essential 
importance to national prosperity. The community whose 
time is the most carefully and usefully employed, will be' the 
most flourishing. Where^ there is no household manufactures, 
much time'will be consumed to little purpose, and much ex- 
pense must accrue, to purchase that which is not produced. 
The wealth sent abroad for foreign conveniences, as things 
now are, wUl slowly, perhaps not af all, return. Hius the , 

nation will become impoverished. National penury must mi*- ^ | 

litate against individual and domestic happiness. It is a 
point of sound policy, to nourish a taste fop faoosehokl manu- I 
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factures. It is for the ladies to facilitate and eflbct their es- 
tabiishment — ^Teach them it is for their country's good, and 
they will do their duty. They will not be slow to learn, 
when their Mhers, their husbands, their lovers, become their 
teachers. ... 

Europe is still benighted in the undissipated errors of the 
dark ages. In our poliQ^ we have improved the principles of 
more ancient and better times. With the ameliorated mo- 
rals of Christianity, it will profit us to emulate, in our habits, 
the magn'animity of the ancient republics. The exhibition of 
female skill and industry 'must greatly augment the interest of 
such occasions as this. The presence of woman exalts and 
refines evePy thing. Her presence will not be 'wanting whei'e 
her taste can with propriety be gratified. Where^^w she ap- 
pears, it will be as the sign of the covenant of the happiness 
and dignity of man. 

But,. gentlemen, I am too long delaying the closing opera- 
tion of the occasion. The distribution of premiums, though 
the last, will not be the least pleasing part of our duty: the 
more especially as they will fall where well, deserved. This 
exhibition, I am happy to believe, has been gratifying in a 
high degree to all who have witnessed it Such perfection 
in the form and qualities of animals, to be believed, must be 
witnessed. Our farmers cannot — ^will -not— continue to nour- 
ish the inferior races, when so much better are obtainable. I 
cannot but think it is for the Pennsylvania Agricultural So- 
ciety, in the close of their first year's labour, to have good 
reason to hope for a long career of usefulness. 

It is for those amongst us whose circumstances permit them 
to be farmers from taste, and not from necessity, who can in- 
cur the expense of obtaining from abroad the most highly bred 
stocky and undertake experiments in culture, to continue to 
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deserve wdl of their country : — ^while it is for those of us who 
must look to the soil we cultivate for the comforts we enjoys 
to emulate their laudable efforts, by improving the means we 
now have, or which they may place within our reach. 

I cannot omit expressing the high gratification the Society 
fed, in the evidence they have now received, of the approba- 
tion of their fellow citizens, of the undertaking they have em- 
barked in — nor of offering the sincere dianks of the Societ}' 
to Mr. Evans, for his public spirited exertions to accommo- 
date the exhibition; and to the ge.ntielnen of the neighbour- 
hood, who have so hospitably coM>perated with him. To the 
committee of arrangement, for their untiring diligence and 
tiie perfect success witii which they have executed their ar- 
duous and delicate duties, as well as to the various committees 
of examination, and the gentiemen who havQ kindly afforded 
their services to assist them, the tiianks of the Society are 
justiy due, and sincerely tendered. 
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Pope's Patent Thrashing Machine, 

ADAPTED TO THE POWER OF ONE HORSE. ) 

EXPL^JVATIOJV. 

a The TcmlvinK Beater, the rods of which strilie thegruD 3000 times in a imnutel" 
b The panllel fluted RoUen, thit issdat in conductiiiK die atnw ibrwird to the Beater, 
c Tfie ciit^ular or endlen cloth, on which is spread vte material to he thnsbed, and 

which conducta the stnw to ttie rollers (a), 
e The curved floor, con^sting of dats, on which the |T»n is heaten out. 
/ A Wheel wbich dh?ea the Beater, receivinK its molion from the hone gear. 
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PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



The Directors in making public their proceedings, are glad to 
be enabled to state, that the result of their )ate meeting has 
equalled, in every respect, their most sanguine expectations* 

Thejr had guarded against such irregularities as too often arise 
where incongruous multitudes are assembled, as it was their aim, 
rather to prevent their occurrence by vigilance and precautiout 
than to repress them by the infliction of the penalties of law. 
They confidently believe, that nothing occurred to give dissa- 
tisfaction to the most correct and exemplary, of the many re- 
spectable persons, who were present* In the visat concourse <tf 
their fellow citizens who witnessed the scene, they h^ the most 
satisfactory, and decided evidence of public approbation, in sup- 
port of their efforts. 

The Society earnestly desired, that the e^hibitioi^ should be 
so conducted, as to attract the sanction of female couj^tenance, 
for the important and interesting productions of hcmsehol^ in- 
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dustry. In this wish, thej were gratified by the presence of 
many ladies, who heard the address from the President, and 
after assisted in the examination of some articles, upon which 
it was peculiarly their province to decide. 

Various Agricultural Societies having been invited, the Presi- 
dents and Vice-Presidents of the Societies of Brunswick and 
Bridgeton, of Bucks and Chester counties, the Secretary and 
other officers of the Philadelphia Society, as well as many dis- 
tinguished strangers, from distant States, honoured the meet- 
ing by their 'presence. 

The exhibition of stock comprised more than an hundred neat 
cattle, of the best and most costly foreign, and most useful na- 
tive breeds— ^n hundred and fifty sheep, with the various cha- 
racteristics of English, Tunisian, Spanish and Irish origin, uni- 
ting in form and properties most that can be desired in excel- 
lence of flesh or fleece — thirty horses, varying from the graceful 
figure of the fleet and high mettled courser of Arabia, to the 
heavy frame of the patient and powerful draught horse of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The exhibition of some of the implements of husbandry was 
interesting, not merely to farmers, from their usefulness, but to 
mechanics from the ingenuity and skill displayed in their con- 
struction. 

Pope's Machine, thrashing with the power of one horse, twelve 
sheaves of red chaff wheat, perfectly clean in three minutes, con- 
firmed the impressions, which had led the Society to recommend 
it for the purposes of Pennsylvania Farmers. 

Goodsell's simple, and effective Flax Dresser, promises to be 
scarcely less useful, in rendering profitable the cultivation of 
hemp and flax, in the middle States, than the famed machine of 
Whitney, has been successful in aiding the production of the 
great staple of those of the South. 
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Reading's Thrashing Machine excited attention from the in^ 
genuitj, and simplicity of its construction; although, from its 
not having been properly adapted te horse power, it appeared to 
great disadvantage. 

White's plough, in turning with great neatness, a furrow of 
stiff sward, six and a half inches deep, and sixteen inches wide, 
required a draught of 616 pounds. 

Stevens's plough, in turning a furrow six inches deep, and 
eleven inches wide, of the same sward, with equal neatness, re- 
quired a draught of from 420 to 448 pounds. 

Suplee's plough required a draught of 532 pounds, in turning, 
with great accuracy, a furrow, six inches deep, and thirteen 
inches wide, of the same land. 

Bergen's ** self-sharpening plough," made by Oliver Evans, in 
turning a furrow of the same sward, seven inches deep, and thir- 
teen inches wide, required a draught of 728 pounds. 

George Nixon, of New York, exhibited his patent ploughs, har- 
rows and cultivators, which do credit to his skill and to his work- 
men. The ploughs appeared to be fitted rather for fallow, than 
sward land. 

A. Hoopes, of Philadelphia, brought a plough which has for 
some time been used in thiB state. 

William M'Conaughey exhibited his Cultivator and his Corn- 
harrow ; for tiie latter he'took a premium^ 

George Blight sent a Yorkshire Root-cutter, cheap, simple 
and effective. 

John Hare Powel exhibited his Cultivator and his Dibbling- 
wheel, which were remarked, as fitted to save much labour in the 
cultivation of root crops, and also Beatson's improved Scarifier, 
well constructed for the production of fine tilth. 

Moses Pennock produced a revolving Horse-rake, and his 
Chaff-cutter, not unworthy of the ingenious inventor, who has 
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contributed so largely to the improTeilieiit of farming imple- 
ments. 

Mr. Hoopes of Downingtown, showed a new modification c^ 
the Horse-rake, which has been much approved by the farmers 
of his neighbourhood. J 

John Beaver presented a Winnowing Mill, which is an im- 
provement upon the Wheat Fans in general use. 

Williams's Horse-hoe, Expanding*harrow» and Double-mould 
board Plough, although last in the list, were not the least worthy 
of notice. 

The late organization of the Society prevented the publication 
of their premiums, sufficiently early, to excite competition for 
the prizes offered for winter crops, and household manufactures, 
so extensive as the good management, zeal, uid industry of the 
inhabitants of the fertile counties associated under the law, had 
led them to expect. 

The decision upon claims for Indian corn, and root crops, has ^ 

been necessarily deferred until their harvest shall have been i 

completed. 

Joseph M. Downing presented to the Society some bottles of 
gooseberry wine, showing that an, excellent substitute for some 
of the wines of Europe is within the reach of most farmers, wh* 
have not the means of cultivating grapes. 

The well contested trials of horses' and oxen at the plough, 
contributed not a little to the interest of the scene ; and it was 
a source of congratulation, that neither the emulation of the com- 
petitors, nor the anxiety excited among a vast concourse of 
spectators, interrupted in any shape the good order, good con^ 
duct, and good feeling which pervaded the whole. 
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NEAT CATTLE. 

To the Directors of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society. 

The Committee on Neat Cattle recommend the award of— 

The first premium for bulls, not more than six, nor less 
than two years old« to Alexander Reed, of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, for his short-horn bull, bred by John Hare 
Powel, from a native cow, by the imported Duiiiam short- 
horn bull Denton, . - - - . 5J50 

The second premium to Joseph Kersey, for Oakes, by die 
imported Durham short-horn bull Ccelebs, . - - 20 

The third premium to Aaron Clement, for Roderick, bred by 
John Hare Powel, from an half bred Teeswater heifer, 
and John Tomlinson's bull Major, - - - 10 

The first premium for bulk, not more than two years old, 
to Henry A. Carpenter, for his Durham short-horn bull 
Lothario, bred by John Hare Powel, from the imp<N*ted 
cow Moss Rose, and the Durham short-horn bull George, 30 

Relinquished for a medal. 

The second premium to Henry A« Carpenter, for Leopold, 
from Moss Rose, by John Hare Powel's half bred bull Rob . 
Roy, - - - - - . - 15 

The third premium to George Sfaeaff, for Highlander, from 
Queen, by John Hare Powel's Rob Roy, - - 10 

The first premium for Cows, not more than seven, nor less 
than three years old, to Benjamin Serrill, for his Kentucky 
cow Kate, derived from Parkinson's importation of short- 
horns, and Gough's breed, - - ' - - SO 

The second premium, to Henry A. Carpenter, for Prize, by 
Denton, * - - - • - £5 
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The third premium, to John Serrill, for Meadow Maid, from 
Benjamin Serrill's cow, by John Hare Powel's George, of 
Teeswater blood, - - - - glO 

The first premium for heifers, not more than three, nor less 
than one year old, to Thomas Smith, for Lucj, from a fine 
native cow, bj John Tomlinson's bull Major, - - SO 

The second premium, to Thomas Serrill, for Red Beauty, 
from his cow, derived from Ketland's heifer of Durham 
short-horn blood, - - - - - 10 

The third premium to Benjamin Serrill, for Violet, from 
Kate, by John Hare Powel's bull George, of Teeswater 
blood, .------5 

The first premium for heifers, not more than twelve months 
old, to Thomas Smith, for Sophia, by John Hare Powel's 
Rob Roy, from a Kentucky cow, derived from Parkinson's 
importation of short-horns and Gough's breed, - - £0 

The second premium to George Sheaff, for Diana, from 
Steamboat, by John Hare Powel's half bred bull Rob Roy, 10 

The third premium to Joseph Kersey, for Fill Pail, from a 
native cow, by Oakes, - - - - - 5 

The premium for the best ox, not more than nine, nor less 
than thi*ee years old, to Benjamin Serrill, for hi» brindled 
Ox, bred by himself, - - - . - - 15 

The premium for the best steer, not more than three, nor less 
than one year old, to Henry Serrill, for his steer Durham, 
bred by himself, from a cow descended from Ketland's 
Durham short-horn heifer, - - - - 10 

The following stock was exhibited, all possessing great claims 

to notice. 

The Committee very much regret that they cannot reward the 
owners of more of these fine animals by premiums. 
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Your Committee are not directed to give their opinion upMi 
such animals as have not been offered for premiums, yet thejr 
cannot forbear noticing the neat cattle which John Hare Powel 
has exhibited, although he has declined contending for a prize. 
His '< Improved Durham short-horn" cow Flora, of five jears, 
and her remarkable calf Hebe, of 8 months, by Rob Roj, parti- 
cularly attracted their attention, and proved the justice of the 
award, which, at a former exhibition near Philadelpliia, had 
given to the dam the first premium. His white heifer, Fairy« 
of three years, by the thorough bred ** V^proved Durham short- 
horn" bull Denton, from Prize, a half blood heifer, was marked 
by the strojpg points of the improved Durham stock. 

His imported short-horn heifer Cora has many of the best cha- 
racteristics of her race. 

Yorkshire, of three months, from Cora, by the Durham Short- 
horn bull Lothario, has iht fine shape and good points of his sire. 

Europa, begotten in England on the cow Assurance, by Mr. 
Curwen's bull General, has some very good points which show 
her claims to the high pedigree of the dam and sire, traced in 
the Herd Book to the year ITTT, yet she exposes the effects of 
very bad keep and t^ early breeding before she was brought into 
this state. 

Julia, of 3 years, has good form, with the marks of high breeds 
ing, but betrays the defects of Devon blood. 

Laura, an imported heifer, of two years, has all the characteris- 
tica of deep-milking, and carries proof upon her carcase of ten- 
dency towards fat. 

Flirt, of one year, from Julia by Denton, has good size, fine 
head, neck and bone. 

Sussex, of IS months, from Laura, was begotten in En^and 
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has long frame, small bone, head, faorns and neck, and very 
strong points of high breeding. 

' Your Committee decidedly think, that in blood, points, and 
all the characteristics of fine neat cattle, John Hare Powel's 
breeding stock were generally superior to any on the ground, 
and had he not declined it, some of them would have been de- 
cidedly entitled to the first premiums. 

John Tomlinson's seven heifers were marked by some of the 
good points of Holstein blood. 

John M. Justis exhibited a lai^e and well formed cow frolm 
Kentucky ; also a one year old steer, with good frame and points. 

Aaron Clement, two cows, two heifers, and a three year old 
steer, of good shape and size. 

Thomas Smith, two large cows from Kentucky; and a fine 
two year old heifer, by Tomlinson's Major. 

Benjamin Serrill, two remarkably large and well shaped steers, 
of four years, and one of a year, bred by himself, as well as three 
Kentucky cows, with strong points. 

Henry Serrill, one large four year old steer. 

TMr. Smedly, a very good three year old steer. 

George Blight, an heifer of one year, 4)red by John Hare 
Powel, from Star, an half bred heifer by Denton, showing fine 
points. 

James Hickman, two large fat oxen, worthy of particular 
notice. 

George Sheaff, four large cows, two heifers under one year, 
one of them from an inferior common cow, by John Hare Powel'a 
Rob Roy, showing by her excellence, the great advantage of 
crossing with the improTed stock; also, the bull Tom Jones, 
vhich took a premium at a former agricultural exhibition. 

John Serrill, two very pretty twin heifers, one year old. 
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Robert Clement, a well formed and very fat calf, five months 
old, bj Kersey's bull Oakes from an inferior native cow. 

Malachi Park, a large 3 year old cow, and a bull 16 months 
old. 

Charles J. Davis, a bull and heifer of 18 months, worthy of 
notice* 

THOMAS SMITH, 
THOMAS SERRILL, 
JOHN TOMLINSON. 
MATTHEW ROBERTS. 



SHEEP AND SWINE. 

To the Board of Directors. 

The Committee appointed to examine Sheep and Swine recomr 
mend the following premiums to be awarded. 

The first premium for Rams not more than two years old, 

to John Barney, for his Ram of Dishley blood, - - SIO 

The second to Aaron Clement, for his Ram of Dishley blood, 5 
The third to Joseph Kersey, for his Ram of Dishley blood, 5 
The first premium for Ewes not more than two years old, to 

Joseph Kersey, for his Ewe of Dishley blood, - - 10 

The second to Francis Hickman, for his Ewe of Bakewell 

and Irish blood. - - - - - 5 

The first premium for Rams not less than two years old, to 

Aaron Clement, for his Ram of Dishley blood, - - 10 

The second to Aaron Clement, for his Ram of Dishley blood, 5 
The first premium for Ewes not less than two years old, to 

Joseph Davis, Jr. for his Ewe of Dishley blood, - 10 
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The second to Daniel Case, for hb Bwe of Dishley Uood» %5 
The premium for the best Ram of Dishley blood not more 

than two jears old, to Joseph Kersej, - - - 10 

The premium for the best Ewe of Dishley blood not more^ 

than two years old, to John Bamej, • - - 10 

/The premium for the best Ram of Dishlej blood not less 

than two years old, to John Barney, - - 10 

The premium for the best Ewe of Dishley blood not less 

than two years old, to Aaron Clement, - - - 10 

The premium for the best Merino Ram not more than two 

years old, to Thomas Serrill, - - - - 10 

The premium for the best Merino Ewe not less than two 

years old, to John Hare Powel - - - - 10 

The premium for the best broad-tail Bam of Tunisian blood 

not more than two years old, to John Hare Powel, - 10 

The premium for the best broad-tail Ewe of Tunisian blood 

not more than two years old, to John Hare Powel, - 10 

The premium for the best broad-tail Ram of Tunisian blood 

not less than two years old, to John Hare Powel, - 10 

The premium for the best broad-tail Ewe of Tunisian blood 

not less than two jrears old, to John Hare Powel, * 10 

All the premiums awarded to John Hare Powel were re- 
linquished for the benefit of the Society. 

The premium for the best Boar not more than four nor less 
than one year old, to G. W. Sargeant, for his Leicester 
Boar one year old, bred by Gorham Parsons of Brighton, 10 

Relinquished by G. W. Sargeant for the benefit of the 
Society. 
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for the next best to Beiqamin HickmaD> • - * S^ 

The premium for the best Sow not more than four nor leas 

than one year old, to Francis Hickman, * - 10 

The premiuiii for the best Pigs not less than five in number, 
not more than nine, nor less than three months old* to 
Adley Brown, for a litter of six Pigs, - - - 10 

SAMUEL WEST, 
JOB ROBERTS, 
WILLIAM EVANS, 
REUBEN HAINES, 
Committee on Sheep and Swine. 



HORSES. 

Tb the Board of Directors. 

The Committee on Horses respectfully report : — 
That among the seven blood horses exhibited before them, 
they are of opinion that the Arabian horse Grand Bashaw, own- 
ed by Joseph C. Morgan, is entitled to the premium of 50 dol* 
lars for the best thorough bred stallion; — ^that Planter Lyon, 
owned by Robert Long, is ** the best stallion fit for draught," 
and is entitled to the premium of 50 dollars, but there were 
other horses shown, which are deserving of notice, particularly 
Stephen Webb's Chester connty Lyon, Imlay J. Bennett's First 
Consul, and Joseph Kersey's Chester county bay: 

That ^ for the best thorough bred brood mare,'' the Commit- 
tee would recommend a reservation of the premium ; neverthe- 
less, several mares of considerable merit were exhibited, parti- 
cularly Rate« a white nare» with a very fine Bashaw colt, own- 
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ed by John Elliott, and Gipsey, owned by Reaben Haines; also 

Kate» a bay mare, owned by John Hill : 
That " for the best mare fit for draught," the Committee regret 

to say, that only two were exhibited, and that in their opinion 

neither of them: is entitled to distinction by premium. 

JAMES WORTH, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
JOHN G. WATMOUGH, 
GEORGE BLIGHT, 
AARON CLEMENT, 
E. MORRIS, 

Committee on Horse», 

The premium for the best draught horses, ** reference being 
had to their performance in the plough," was awarded to John G. 
Watmough. 

The premium for the best yoke of oxen, "reference being had 
to their performance in the plough," was awarded to George 
Sheaff. 

JONATHAN ROBERTS, President, 
John Hare Powel, Corresponding Secretary. 

Paoli, Chester CoutOifi October 25, 1823. 



The Committee on Household Manufactures report: 
For the best Linen Cloth, one yard wide and £9 yards 

long, to Charles Fish, of Philadelphia, - ,• - %15 

For the best Carpeting, two pieces, 50 yards, to Joshua 

Evans, of Chester county, - - - - 10 

Second best, 27) yards, to Hannah Cope, of Chester county^ 5 
Best Hearth Rug, to Mrs. Parker, of Chester county, - 9 
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Best Woollen Knit Hose, two pair, to Elizabeth Kersey, of 

Chester county, - - - - - - 83 

Best specimen of Blanketing, to Joshua Evans, of Chester 

county, - ' - - - - 10 

For the best Woman's Hat, made of straw, to the pupils of 

the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, - 10 
For the second best Woman's Hat, made of spear grasSt in 

imitation of Leghorn, to the pupils of the Fellenbourgh 

School of Philadelphia, '^ - - - 5 

For the best preserved Butter, 180 pounds, three months 

old, to Mrs. Dr. Harris, of Chester county, - - 20 

In addition to the articles for which premiums are designated, 
many other articles of manufacture were exhibited, some of 
which the Committee deem worthy of notice. 

A very fine child's gymp hat, and various articles' of cotton 
and linen fabrics, by the pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb. 

A remarkably fine gentleman's Beaver Hat, manufactured by 
Edward Shelmerdine. 

A specimen of book-binding, executed by David Clark of Phi- 
ladelphia, highly creditable to his taste and workmanship. 

The various articles manufactured by the pupils of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, contributed much 
to the interest of the exhiirition of household manufactures. 

The Committee notices, with equal pleasure, the bonnet manu- 
factured from spmr grass, in imitation of Leghorn, by the pupils 
of the Fellenbourgh school, in Philadelphia. 

STEPHEN DUNCAN, 
WILLIAM DARLINGTON, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 

Committee, 
Pojoli, Chester County, Oct. 24, 1823. 
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S£CO>rD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 



iThe second annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania AgricttUoral 
Society was held on the fourteenth and fifteenth October, at Chester, 
in Delaware county. 

The usual arrangements being made, the various committees pro- 
ceeded upon their duties, and presented the following reports, which 
were, by the Directors, confirmed. 

Mr. Worth delivered an excellent address* The society after- 
wards assembled on the ground, where they were gratified by re- 
ceiving the presidents and officers of the Franklin Institute, of the 
Philadelphia, Bridgetown, New Brunswick and Bucks county Agri- 
cultural Societies, as well as many distinguished gentlemen from 
Delaware, Carolina, Maryland, and other states. 

The committee for neat cat^ report, that they consider the fol- 
lowing persons entitled to preiniums: 
John Hare Powel, for the best bull not more than 6 nor less than 

2 years old, 40 dollars, for Bishop, an imported thorough bred 

"improved Durham. short-horn bull," bred by Mr. Curwen of 

Cumberland. Premitum reUhqvishei by Mr. PoweL 
Thomas S. Woodward, for the next best, 20 dollars, for Oakes, 

from a native cow by Coelebs, an imported improved D. S. H. 

bull. 
Henry A. Carpenter, Tor the next best* 10 dollars, for Lothario, 

bred by Mr» Powel, dam RosOk An imported D.'S. H. cow, by 

George, a D. S. H. bull 
Manuel Eyre, for the next best, 5 dollars, for Leopard, bred by Mr. 

Eyre, derived from Mr. Heaton's importation, of Teeswater blood, 

made in 1794. Premium relinquished, 
John Hare Powel, for the best bull not more than 2 years old, 25 

dollars, for Wye Cpmet by Blaze, dam White Rose, both bred 

by Mr. Cimmpion, in England. Premium relinquiAed. 
John Hare Powel, for the next best, 15 dollars, for Sussex, bred by 

Mr. Powel, sire and dam both bred in England.. Premium re- 
linquished, 
Henry A. Carpenter for the next best, 10 dollars, for Lipoid, 

bred by Mr. Carpenter, from Rose, by Mr. PoWel's half-bred bull 

Rob Roy. ' 
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John Hare Powel, for the next best, 5 dollars, fbr Rake» bred bj- 
Mr. Powel, bj Bishop, dam Flora, an imported D. S. H. cow. 
Premium relinquished. 

John Hare Powel, for the best cow, not more than 7 nor less than 
S years old, 25 dollars, for Shepherdess, a thorough bred im- 
pr<»ved D. S. H. cow, bred by Mr. ChampioD, la Ei^aad. Pre-- 
mium relinquishecL 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, 20 dollars, for Fairy, bred by 
Mr. Powel, by the thorough bred, imported improved D. S« U. bull 
Denton, dam Prize. Premium relinquished, 

John Hare Powel, for the next best, 10 dollars, for Flora. Pre- 
mium rMnquisiied. 

Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, 5 dollars, for Prize, a half 
bred cow, purchased of Mr. Powel. 

Dr. Elmer, of New Jersey, for the best heifer not more than 3 nor 
less than 1 year old, 20 dollars, for Flirt, 3-4 blood, bred by Mr. 
Powel, by the imported bull Benton, dam Julia, grandam an 
imported Devon cow. Premima, relinquished, 

Henry A. Carpenter, for tlie nexfoest, 14 dollars, for Lavinia, by 
Mr. Powel's half bred bull Rob Roy, from Star, a half bred D. S. H. 
cow. 

John Serrill, for the next best, 10 dollars, for Cynthia, from Mea- 
dow Maid. 

Henry A, Carpenter,, for die next best, 5 dollars, for Meg, from a 
native cow, by Billy Austin of 3-4 blood, bred by Mr. Powel. 

John Hare Powel, for the best heifer, not more than 12 months 
old, 20 dollars, for Coquette, by Bishop, dam Fairy, bred by Mr. 
Powel. Fretnittw relinquiished, 

Henry A. Carpenter, for the next best, 15 dollars, for Charlotte, 
3<4 bred, by Lothario, dam Prii«. 

John Hare Powd, for the next best, 10 dollars, for Jilt, by the im- 
ported improved D. S. H. bull Bishop, dam Lucinda, grandam 
Stair, great grandam Milker. Premium reHnquished, 

Thomas Serrili, for the next best, 5 dollars, for Sylvia, dam Red 
Beauty, bred by Mr. Sferrill. 

John Hare Powel, for the best bull of Durham blood, 20 dollai^, 
for M<)nk, bred by Mr. Bowel, by Bishop, dam Virginia, by Ge- 
neral, grandam, the imported cow Rosemary. — Premium re- 
linquisk^. 

Henry Serrill, forthe best ox, not more than nine nor less than three 
years old, bred in Pennsylvania, 10 dollars, for Durham, bred 
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by Mr. Serrill, from a cow descended from Mr. Ketlkiid'a Dur- 
ham S. H. heifer. 

Thomas Smith, of Delaware, for the best steer, not more than three 
nor less than one year old, bred in Pennsylvania, reference be- 
ing had to the mode of feeding, 10 di^lars, for Bonaparte, from 
a Kentucky cow, by the bull Bonaparte. - ■ 

In addition to the cattle which were distinguished by premiums, 

the following animals were presented : 

FROM CHESTER COUNTY. 

Mr. Joseph Davis's very large and well fed steer, cow, and bull calf, 

from Mr« Tomlinson's stock. 
Mr. Edge's Baron, from Queen, by George, of Teeswater blood. 

FROM DELAWARE COUNTY. 

Mr. Serrill's Red Beauty, a fine three years' old heifer, and two very 
large well formed fat oxen. 

Mr. Paschall's two years' old heifer Belle, of Holstein blood, pos- 
sessing some remarkable points. 

Mr. Henry Serrill's cow, bull calf Brier, and a calf by Mr. Eyre's 
bull of Teeswater blood. 

Mr. John Serrill's very large and well formed cow. Meadow Maid, 
from Mr. Benjamin Serrill's Freckle, by Mr. Powel's bull George, 
her calf, and a three years' old steer, of good size and form. 

Mr. John Cochran's fat steer, remarkable for his .fine shape, great 
size and light offal. « 

Mr. Philip Morris's cow, exhibiting a fine formi and one of the fat- 
test carcasses ever produced in the state. 

Mr. Charles Jostis's two heifers of Kentucky blood, seven spayed 
heifers, fifteen fat steers; all of wlyob, by their gpod shape and 
fatness, evinced the skill and good management of theif owner, 
to whom we owe some of the best individuals of the Kentucky 
stock which c]|n be traced in his county. 

Mr. Smith's fine heifers, Lucy and Dolly, by Mr. Tomlinson's Major, 
from a Kentucky coiv. Black Susan, and a singularly fine spay- 
ed heifer, of the same breed. 

Mr. Betijamin Serrill's cows, ^se and Perfection, heifer Clara, 
and two steers of Kentucky blood. ^ . 

Mr. Oakford*s Salem cow, and fat oxen. . - 

Mr. James M'llvatae's working oxen. . ^ . * • 

Mr. William Eyre's cow, and large birll calf. 
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FROM PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 



Mr. Manuel Eyre's yearling bull and eight heifers, all strongly 
' marked by the " clean" heads and necks, and other characteristics 

of Beaton's stock. 
Mr. Rhodes's bull, by Mr. Eyre's bull Leopard, derived from 

Heaton's stock. 

Mr. James Coi's fine bull calf BIyth, from Mr. Powel's thorough 

bred imported ''Improved Durham Short Horn" cow She|:^erdess, 

by his impqrted thorough bred improved D.S.H. bull Champion. 

Dr. Elmer's imported " Improved D. S. H." bull Durham^ purchased 

of Mr. Powel. 
Mr. Powel's imported cows Lady and Laura, and Virginia by Gene- 
ral, dam Rosemary, thorough bred improved Durham short horns. 
Julia, by the imported " improved D. S. H." bull Denton, her dam 

also imported. 
Fancy, an imported Chinese heifer; Fidget, of three-fourths Devon 
blood; Frolic, from Laura by Bishop; Virtuoso, from Fancy by 
the same; Jerry, sire and dam bred in England; a fine native 
cow ; and Steamboat, a Kentucky cow. 

Your committee do not attempt to designate the points or cha- 
racteristfcs of the various animals which have been submitted to 
their view, as the display of nearly an hundred and fifty neat cat^* 
tie of extraordinary 'excellence precludes the possibility of their 
adhering, in the present instance, to the rule which had been ob- 
served on former occasions; but they cannot avoid expressing their 
great satisfaction at the decided improvement which has been made 
in the istock, by the introdtmtion of Mr. Powel's '* Improved Dur- 
ham Short Horns," whose blood can be traced in nearly all the ^ 
breeding animals, which were distinguished as best fitted for the 
general purpose;s of the country, by uniting, with fiinc fornois, the re- 
quisites for the dair^ and the staU^ 

Thomas Smith, 
^ Thomas Serrill, ^ 

< Maithew Roberts, %^ 

« • 

» * . , Richard B. Jones, r - 

* ' , C. Churchman, 

' • . * Committee for JVeat Cattte, 

The committee for sheep and swiqo report, tl^at they consider 
the following persons are entitled to premiums: 
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John fiarney, of Delaware, for his ram, not more than two years 

old 85 

Joseph Davis, of Chester county, for tlie best ram of Dishley blood, 

not less, than two years old, . . . . . • %tO 

Joseph Davis, for the best pen of Dishley ewes, not less than five 

in number, ^ 81^ 

Thomas Serrill, of Delaware county, for the best merino ram, 8i0 
James M'llvaine, of Delaware county, for the b^st pen of merino 

ewes, 810 > 

Robert Shaw, of Philadelphia county, for the best boar, 810 

Mr. Barney's ewes maintained the high reputation of bis well 
known flock, and largely contributed to the display of stock. 

Mr. James M'llvaine, of Delaware county, exhibited a flock of 
^00 merinos, taken without selection from 1500, possessing good 
points and size, with very fine fleeces and healthful appearance. 

Mr. Churchman's merinos were remarkable fol* the excellence of 
their wool. 

Mr. William West exhibited a Dishley ram with strong traits 
of the imported stock. 

Mr. Jonathan P. Worrell's ram, of Dishley blood, was large and 
well covered by his fleece. 

Mr. Benjamin Serrill's fine imported wethers combined extraor- 
dinary size with good shape and singular fatness; his three native 
Dishley wethers and merino ewes were good specimens of their 
respective breeds. 

Mr* Eyre showed some well formed sheep, very strongly marked 
with DishJey blood. 

'/' Colonel John Hare Powel exhibited the carcass of a sheep of 
mixed Southdown and Dishley blood, which we consider the best 
grass fed animal we have ever seen. 

Samuel West, 
Job Roberts, 
WiLUAM Evans, 
Elijah Lewis, 
Samuel Davis, 

Committee im Sheep. 

. The committee for horses report, that they consider entitlecT to^ 
premiums — 
Callender Irvine, for the best bred stallion, not less than 3 years 

old, 840, for " Windflower* Tremium relinquished. 
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Jacob Tajlor^jaB. for the best fttatlion, fit for draught, not less ikui 
S jearsold, g40, for "Black Planter Lyon." Premium rtUn- 



Jolin Taylor, of Montgomery, for the best colt, SiO* 

In recommending the award of the above premiums, the commit- 
tee feel no small degree of diffidence. The claims of several of 
the horses were of the highest order. In point of action, figure, 
and blood, BusEzard, Godolphin^ and Rattler, are entitled to 
marked distinction. Arab, by Grand Bashaw, and Standard, by 
Sir Solomon, bid fai^r, in due time, to assume their station among 
the first horses of the country. In noticing " Bolivar," it is suffi- 
cient to say that he was by " Windflower." Mr. Kersey's horse 
''.Hickory* shows many of the points of the fine stock from which 
he IS deacended. 

In recommending the award of the premium to ''Black Planter 
Lyon," as the "best stallion fit for draught," the committee are bj 
no means insensible to the merits of the other horses of that class 
which were exhibited : among them, however, it is deemed proper to 
distinguish Mr. Bennet's horse " First Consul," and Mr. Kersey's 
"Chester County Bay," 

Grand Bashaw, which took the premium at the first exhibition, was 
viewed with great satisfaction, and lost nothing by his presence on 
this occasion. 

Manual Etre, 
Geo. Blight, 

£. MOBRIS, 

Jno. G. Watmough, 
John Wilcox, 
Al. Sydney Logan. 

Committee for Horses. 
The followiog horses, were, in addition, exhibited : 
Mr. Kendig's powerful and very active draught horse, Corn- 
planter. 

Mr. Davis's Planter Lyon, which last year took the premium for 
the best draught horse, and was therefore excluded from the com- 
petition* 

/ IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The committee for implements of husbandry report, that they 
consider the following persons entitled to premiums : 

Oliver Evans, for the best plough; SIO 

Wm. S. Michener, for the best winnowing mill or fan, . 10 
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Your conHHittee beg leare to state, that they consider 9ura Cope 
and Thomas Hoope8,jun. entitled to a medal, for their im|>rove* 
ment of the mowing machine^ which, notwithstanding the unfavoui:- 
aMe circumstances attending its trial, ha3 been decidedly proved 
to be worthy of distinction, as well for the singular simplicity and 
ingenuity of its construction, as for its rapid and effective opera* 
tion. For Mr. Eastman they would recommend the award of a 
copper medal, for his straw-cutter, which has been so often noticed . 
on similar occasions, that there is scarcely room for commendation.^ 

Although Oliver Evans has been considered entitled to tbepre^ 
mtom for the t>est plough, they are not unmindful of the admtraUe 
and well tried plough of Mr. Suplee, and the ingeniously and well 
constructed plough manufactured by Mr. Wiley, Mr. Boach and 
Mr. C. Evans. 

They cannot avoid noticing; a churn, produced by Mr. Haydon; 
of Trenton, as it combines with other advantages, that of being 
easily made clean. 

A neat mod^of Mr. Griffiths improved bee-hive was exhibited, 
which appears^ be well fitted for its purpose. 

A variety of ingenious and useful implements, were exhibited 
by Colonel Powel, viz: his Bleckley Cultivator, bia Dibbling 
Wheel, his moveable Sheep fold, his improved Yoke, and Ox cart 

Revbek Haines, 
Henry L* Waddell, 
Job Roberts, 
John Wilcox, . 
Committee for Implements, 

The committee for the trial of ploughmen with oxen report, that 
Mr. Cochran ploughed the eighth of an acre, an average depth of 
r| inches, in 22 minutes, without a driver. 

Mr. Caleb Coburn, the same quantity, an average depth of 6 j 
inches in 23 minutes, without a driver. 

Mr. Charles Justis, the same quantity, an average depth of 5| 
inches, in 27 minutes; they therefore recommend the award of the 
premium, for the best ploughman, with oxen, to Mr. Cochran. 

Job Roberts, 
Matthew Roberts, 
<t. w. holstein, 
Committee. 
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Hie coiamittee for the trial of ploafrhroea inA horses report,- 
that Mr. Wiley and Mr.Myera contended for the premium offered 
for the best ploughman with horses. 

To Mr. Myers they recommend the award of a premium of 85 

Samuel Datis, 
Samuex. Wbst, 
James Worth, 

CjommJttee. 
The contest for the premiums, offered for the best ploughman, was 
the more interesting^ as the competitors were welt established farm- 
ers, who had not for many years applied their hands to the plough, 
but who were determined, by their example, to stimulate other 
members of the society to prove that they practically understand 
the use of the plough. 

The committee on household manufactures report, that they con- 
sider the following persons entitled to premiums, to wit: 
Zillah Morgan, of Mon^mery county, for the best linen cloth, 

shirting, one yard wide and not less than 25 jm& long, SIO 
Jsachar Hoopes, of Delaware county, for the best linen cloth, 

sheeting, one yard wide and fifty yards long, ... 5 
John Jones, for the best pair of blankets, two yards wide and 

two and a half long, • • , . ](7 

Mrs. Jonathan Roberts, for the best counterpane, ... . 5 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson, for a pair of double coverlids, . . 5 
Mrs. J. Roberts, for the best carpeting, one yard wide and fifty J 

yards long^ . .10 

grass anb straw hats. 
The pupils of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 

Dumb, for the best woman's hat in imitation of Leghorn, 10 
Hannah Smith, teacher of the Fellenbout*gh school of ^Philadel- 
phia, for the second-best 5 

Pupils of the Fellenbourgh school of Philadelphia, for the best 

woman's hat made of straw, . . ... .5 

The Walnut street charity school for second best, . . 5 

Miss Frances Dunlap of Chester county, for a hat in imitation 

of Leghoru, . . - S 

Stephen Duncan, 

i 

WiLUAM Darlington, 
John Elliott, 

Committee, 
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On the State of JigricuUure, and ihe Jipplication of Farm Labour 
in Massachusetts-'^rbreaking, feeding, and working, Oxen-^ 
the Culture of Indian Comr-^e Mvantagu of Improved 
Short'hqm CatUe for the \Oairy and the Shambles. 

By the Honourable Levi Lincoln, 
Prenden$ of the Worcester County AgricuUvrdL Ssciety, 



Worcester, (Mass.) Au;. 3, 1824, 
John. Hare Poweli Esq. 

CorreeptmUnff Secretary of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, 

Dear Sir, 

I regret that absence from home and the pressure of 
my engagements have so long delayed an acknowledg- 
ment of your letter of inquiry upon agricultural subjects, 

r 

by the receipt of which I beg you to be; assured I felt both 
obliged and honoured. If my ability to afford jH^ctical and 
satisfactory information was in any degree proportionate to 
the ardour of my feelings and my sense of the importance of 
the object of our united pursuit; — ^the improvement of the 
business of husbandry and of its substantial results in the 
greats productiveness of laboin*; I should more deeply regret 
tlie little opportunity I have for commuitication and corries- 

B 
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10 Jlgriculture in tVoreester County. 

pondence on the subject. My ftrmin^ however has necessa- 
rily from my situation, been but of secondary consideration, 
and mj attention and observations frequently interrupted in 
a manner to preclude a very systematic account of its pro- 
gross, present expense, or promise of future advantage; and I J 

can speak with still less confidence of the experience of others. 
The present depressed pricels of produce, and the high rate of 
wages in this part of the county are unfavourable to any 
great improvements in agriculture. This disproportion is 
most unreasonably great. Until within a few years a bushel 
of rye would pay for a day's labour at hay-making, while 
now the price of two bushels is hardly made satisfactory. The 
smithes bills, also an important item in the farmer's account of 
expenses is but little, if at all, diminished. From this and 
other like circumstances the business of husbandry is adverse- 
ly affected. Less labour than would be advantageously ap- 

« 

plied to the culture of the earth is engaged, fewer and more y 

imperfect implements are used, and a less careful and improv- 
ing course of farming is pursued, than I trust, we should 
otherwise and every where notice. Still agaiqst all these dis- 
couragements, the agricultural interest in this neighbourhood 
must be considered as progressive. Perhaps in no part of the 
country is there more industry, more hours n}f time devoted' 
to labour by the yeomanry, than in this county. They are 
early risers, and generally at work in the longest days before 
the sun, and with short intermissions for breakfast and dinner, 
until evening. I am inclined to believe that this habit of al- 
most incessant labour is somewhat peculiar to the proprietoi^ 
of our stubborn soil. The intervals between the cultivation 
and securing of the crops, and after the harvest, are usually 
employed, in clearing new lands for improvement, in the erec- 
tion of walls by which most farms are enclosed and divided^ 
« 

• • • . 
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Working Oxen. 11 

in the preparation of composts and in the transportation of the 
barn-yard manure to the field for use the next season. Pro- 
viding fuel for the year, and the care of cattle, afford occupa* 

r 

tion for the winter. And I may well venture to $ay, that in 
our climate, and with our occasions for industry, the prudent 
farmer can have no idle time. The general tone of morals 
and the degree of information which is found to exist, evince 
a devotion of some leisure hours to the sources of intelligence 
and mental improvement. 

You inquire the mode of ^^ breaking ^yetdingj and warh^ 
tng our oxen." The best broken oxen are those which are 
early trained and accustomed to the yokef with occasional light 
work. They are often broken as early as at one and two 
years of age, with gentle and patient usage. At this period 
they are more docile and tractable, and it is thoQ^t become 
more powerful, by beibg sooner accustomed to each other, and 
to the, application of their strength to the draft. I believe 
they may be taught to travel in almost any gate; certain it is, 
the rate at which ox^n differently broken, will walk with 
tileir load, would seem incredible to a person ignorant of the 
difference in the mode of their training. To accustom them 
to a quick pace, they should at first be driven in the yoke 
while young, without any, or a very light weight, and never 
heavily loaded, until they have arrived at full strength and 
maturity. A great fault with many people is too much indif- 
ference to the construction of the yoke, Almosfany shape* 
less piece of wood, with boles for the insertion of the bows, 
is made to answer; but to the ease of the draft, the adaptation 
of the yoke or bow to the neck of the bullock, and the posi- 
tion of the staple and ring in the yoke, are altogether material. 
For common use and particularly for ploughing, I have found 
that yokes were generally too short. Cattle of the lai^est 
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•ise require a yoke from 4| to 5 feet in length. In short 
yokes they ere apt to haul as it is termed, tiiat is, draw yrom 
each other, and to such a degree in some instanees, as to cross 
their fore 1^, and destroy their power and greatly impede 
their progress. I once owned a pair made totally useless by ^ 

this habit^ and afterwards entirely corrected by the appKea- 
tion of a yoke of 18 inches more length. A short yoke is ne- 
cessary only in snow paths, where cattle would othorwbe 
crowd against each other, the opposite of hauHngy but of the 
sMiie misdiie^Fous effect. In respect to what oxen may be 
made to do in a short time, or as an experiment upon their 
str^igth, I must refer you to the results of our ploughing 
matches and trials of strength. With us they are but little 
used upon' the road, except in tiie tfansportation of heavy 
hHids ibr short distances in the same town, or between neigh* 
bouring towns. One reason why horses are pre£»ted for 
wagoning on the road^ may be, thidt fliey can be made to 
travel quicker, and that from the construction of the hooi they 
are less liable to.lameness, than the cloven-looted ox, by be-r 
coming fool sore. On the other hand, the patient and steady 
labour of the ox finds no substitute in the hctse for the ser« 

« 

vice of the farm, and the latter is seldom seen th^e except 
in occasional aid of the ox team, or with the light plough be* . 
tween the rows of corn. The value of a yoke of oxen, or a ' 
pair of horses, for use in all the business of a farm admits of 
no eomparisoii.. So decided k the preference for the form^ff 
that I do not believe a single farmer can be found in this ex« 
tensive agrieultcural county who performs his labour by horses 
without oxen, while there are hMndreds^ I had almost s&id 
thouBontk, who make no other use of horses in husbandry 
than to furrow for planting, and plouj^ among their corn ibr 
hoeipg. Our oxen also^ to answei: enoth^ part of your in-' 
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quiiy y are kqpt in a obeafier and less expensive manaer, thaii 
hemes. In the summer they are uniformly grazed in the 
paalures. In the cold and winter seasoni, they are put ialo 
the barns, and fed upon the stock hay, as it it eaUed, 
that which grows in meadows, and upon tine fodder of eom 
stalks, husks, &c«, unless indeed they are mmre severely 
worked than usual, when hay of better qaaiky is givea them ; 
and in all cases, as the s^ing advances^ th^ keeping is im- 
proved, and with better hay, some grain is added. I speak 
of the general practice of fiirmers. There are some who ke^ 
their oxen mwe generously, and others, mcare hardly Uian I 
' have mentioned. But with a ekan and warm stable, the daily 
application of the currycomb. or e«rd, and coarse food, with* 
out severe labour, the beet fermers will at idl times exhibit 
teams of most vigorous and powerful cattle, and their best 
hay and their grain will be saved in their beef and pork, and 
in the ju^diice of their dairies, fcnr the market. 

llie cnlture of Indimn CUfrn is much attended to by the 
farmers of New £nglatid, and most wonderful crops have 
been obtained here as well as in New York and elsewhere. 
Forty busfaek of sound grain is qutfte as much as the average 
quantity to the acre, in the common mode of cultivation. By 
ext^a^ordinary attention my crops have usually exceeded this, 
valrying from 60'to 80 burikels on good ground. My course 
has been usually, and as I believe most profitably, to break 
up the pasture lands, or oM mowing lots, as soon as possible 
after haying, cross plough and harrow about the first of Sep- 
tember, and sow winter rye at the rate of a bushd and a half 
of seed to the acre. In thia manner I have never ftiled of a 
crop ef Irem 15 to 0a bushels the next season.' After reap- 
iii;g, the stubble and grass are tintied in; and the next year, 
the 6Ai is well manured from the stable and yard, and the 
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corn planted in hills, and hoed three times in the course of 
the season. The top stalks are cut after the corn begins to 
harden and before the frosts of the fall, and the corn is har- 
Tested in Oetober, when perfectly dry and sound. The stalks 
of com are, in my estimation, so valuable fodder for cattle, 
that I cannot but particularly advise to th^ir careful preser- 
vation. When cot in the proper state and in good weather, 
they may be pat the same, or the next day, into small 
bundles, and rimuld be carried immediately under sheds 
or hung upon rails or poles to cure and dry. Thus se- 
cured they have a delightfiil flavour, and are eaten by every 
species of stock with the utmost greediness; and in value, I 
think, are equal to their weight of the best hay. The prac- 
tice of stacking them for a long time in the &eid is both un- 
necessary and wasteful, and can only be pursued by those 
who are ignorant of their value. 

Potatoes require much less labour in cultivation tiian Indian 
com. They are a fine, improving and ameliorating crop for 
the soil, leaving Jt mellow and in excellent tilth. They. are 
usually cultivated on rough land, with or without manure, 
and hoed once or at most twice. I think they pay for the 
expense bestowed upon them better than any other root crop. 
When manure is applied, the coarsest, even half-rotted straw 
and litter from the yard, is to be {^referred.. Fotatolbs are 
much used in the fatteniog of cattle, and boiled and steamed 
in the making of pork. I' uniformly feed them to all my 
stock through the winter. 

Upon the subject of ^^ Denton^ ^^ progeny, I*shoul<i fear ix> 
write to «ny one, less observing and sanguine than yourself. 
With nineteen of them, of diflferent gjrades and ages in my 
possession, I can safely say, that my most confident anticiiMi- 
tions have been entirely answered. I have now seven heifers 
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in milk, four of them 3 years, and three 2 years old, and for 
richness in quality and abundance in quantity, they are not 
excelled by the very best cows of any agCj of the native stock. 
A heifer of 3 years, with her second calf, has not been dry 
since she dropped her first, having given four quarts on the 
morning of her second calving. Next to the Merino sheep, I 
consider the introduction of the short horns, in the blood of 
Denton, as the richest acquisition to the country which agri- 
culture has received. For the dairy and the stall I speak with 
the utmost confidence of their pre-eminence. From my three 
years old heifers I have calves of the most promising appear** 
ance, and greatly excelling any I have before seen. One of the 
heifers gives from 16 to M quaots of the richest milk, by the 
day since calving; the other a little less, from the circumstance 
of having been in milk continually for more than a year, but her 
milk is in no degree inferior in quality. The last season she 
gave deven quarts at a milking with grass only, and this not 
uiffrequenjfcly. Th^y keep as easily as the native stock, and 
are as hai^y . I have this year a three-fourths heifer calf from . 
a half blood of Denton by •ddmiral, the famous bull sent out 
by Sir Isaac Coffiii last year to the Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society j and two others by the celebrated bull "Cos/ci*,** 
on DentOn^s half blood. They are fine promising animals, 
although in no respect superior to the three-fourths of Den- 
ton. I have no knowledge of the properties of this stock for 
labour, never having altered but one of the males. I cannot 
however perceive any reason to doubt .their value in this par- 
ticular. Their form indioi^tes great power, and they have 
much quietness and docility. . 

It will give me pleasure at all times to hear from you; and 
I beg tiiat this tardy and imperfect reply, too long to correct 
by any ojqportunity I have to transcribe it, may not discour- 
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age your very intereftiDg and highly cateemed oommuBiciH 
tions. 

Moat respectfully^ and with pei^ eateem^ 

Your obedieot aervant, 

Levi Lincoln. 

P. S.— Sinee writing the foregoing letter^ in conversatioa 
with Miyor Davia, a professional and agrieultoral friend^ whom 
you will doubtless well recollect, he informs me, that a 
practical farmm*, speaking of the stock of Denton^ told him, 
diat so decidedly superior were the calves in his neighbour* 
hood, from a cross of the native stock with a bull of the half 
blood, that the victuallers would most readily distinguish and 
select them for the shambles in preference to all others, and 
that the farmers could well afford to pay an additional price 
for the use of a bull for this purpose. I am also indebted to 
the same gentleman for a confirmation of my account of this 
stock from bis personal observation and experience. He has- 
himself bred fine animals Stom Denton. Upon the.subject 
of the keeping and working of our oxen, he has reminded 
me of the great superiority of their application by the yoke 
to the cart, over horses Attached to a waggon. The greater 
weight which may be carried by the former, and the facility 
with which it is removed by tipping up, are of most striking 
advantage, in the ordinary business of a farm. It is said thi^ 
a cord of green oak or hickory wood is not an unusual loMl 
for a yoke of oxen to bring into oor market upon a catt, wbale 
it would certainly require the power of three horses on a 
waggon. The estimate of the relative expeiroe» of keeping a 
pair of horses and of oxen, is in tiie proportion of 3 for the 
former to 2 for the latter, and to this is to be added the value 
of the ox; for beef when his strength fiuls for latour. If your 
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farmers shoi^ld once be induced to substilutethe A? for the 
hoT9t in their ordinary business, it could hot fail most essen* 
tiallj to advance their interests. 

• ■ « 

Respectfiilly, 

L. LiKCOLK. 
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Robert Smith, Esq. President of the Maryland Agricultural* 
Society, m the Management of Dairy Ctittle^'^lM IHstrihU' 
Hon of their Manur6^the Jtdvaniages of Steammg Foddmr^^ 
the •Arrangements of one of his Farms-^nd His Mode of acce- 
lerating the Production of Cream, by Culinary Heat* 

Bftltimore, February 9, ld24. 
Dear Sir, ' 

You haye asked me to send to you a statement of the ar- 
rangements of ray dairy ftrm, Orange, two miles from Bal* 
timore. This I am about doing, because it is a part Qf my 
oreed^ that an unreserved communjcatienofour respective 
^ractlees cannot fail to lead to beneficial results^ 

The barn is eonstpuded according to the best Pennsylvania 
models. The yard is to 'the south of it. On -the east and 
west sides are cow stables, containing }10 well made stalls, 
and well ventilated by a sufficient number of windows and 
double doors. In these stables ai*Q, in summer as well as 
in winter, severad ranges of cattle, duly littered and properly 
secured, eadi by a chain and halW. At the tails of each 
nuige of cows, there is a drain .made of strong planks-^nd 
so fixed as to receive all their dung and urine. These seve^ 
ml drains have a sufficient declivity to carry all the fluid mat- 
ter to their southern terminations^ where they intersect jsimi- 

c 
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lar dniii9 which conyey all this liquid manare into a cistern 
fifty feet long. This cistern is so placed and constructed as 
to receive not ohiy the urine of the stables^ hot also all the 
liquid /matter of the farm yard. In it there is a pump, by- 
means of which its contents are pumped into a large hogs- 
head, fixed on a pair of wheels drawn by oxen. To the end 
of this hogshead is attached a box pierced with holes, into 
which this liquid manure flows through a spigot and faucet, 
. and is then sprinkled oyer the ground as the oxen move for- 
ward* 

For the purpose of augmenting the quantity and of im- 
proving the quality of the food of my stock of every kind, 
I have established a steaming apparatus. It consists of a 
boiler and two wooden boxes, in which boxes is steamed the 
food. These boxes contain each eighty bushels. By this 
simple apparatus every species of coarse vegetable ofial is 
converted into nourishing food, and :ail the erditi^y proven- 
der is rendered more nutritious. 

« 

In the dairies near Philadelphia, it is well known, that 
sweet butter of the first quality cannot be made but from 
cream quickly produced from ffesK milk, and that whenever 
Ihe milk remains many days to produce its cream, such ' 
cream acquires an unpleasant taafte that i? imparted to the 
butter. 

Since the nK>nth of January, 1823, my^dairy people have 
been in the. practice of always pbeing the pans oootaining 
the milk. in water simmering hot. The oily parts, wfii^ 
constitute the cream, are by such heat separated from tto 
other ingredients, and then, from their specific lij^tness, 
they of course ascend to the top in the form- of cream. Cfeam 
is thpa obtained during the colder weatba* in.winter> in Uw 
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course of about twelve hours after the milk has been taken 
from the cows. And the operation of churning such cream 
never exceeds twenty*five minutes. The milk pans remain 
in the hot water about thirty niinutes. The butter has inva* 
riably been of a fine flavour, and of a beautiful yellow colour; 
and in the nature of things, it never can be otherwise, unless 
the dairy women should be utterly ignorant of the art of 
making sweet butter. 

It may not be amiss to state to you, that the skim-milk 
under this process, is a very pleasant beverage. In summer ' 
and in winter, it bears the agitation of a carriage without be- 
coming sour. And every morning, throughout the year, a 
person comes to the farm and takes from 250 to 300 quarts, 
for which he pays two cents per quart cash, and on the same 
day he retails the whole among the peo]de of the town, at 
three cents per quarti <. ' 

The hot water in whjch the mi!k pans are placed, is con* 
tained in large flat wooden vessels attached to a stove. The 
water is heated by means of a fla^ tube fastened to the side 
and near to the bottom of each vessel, and introduced through 
an aperture into the stove. The heat of the stove afibrds the 
additional advantage of preserving in the dairy house, the re- 
quisite temperature during the winter season. 

The dairy house is a stone building, consisting of three spa- 
cious apartments for the preswvation of the milk, the cream, 
and the butter, and for the making of the butter. Two of 
these apartments are under gropn^ and arched, and properly • 
ventilated. To the south s|de is attached a convenient shed, 
with the requbite shelves, and with a copper boiler for the 
waging and keeping in good and sweet condition all the 
dairy^tensils. In the front is a penthouse. 

When I began, I really did not imagine, my dear sir, that 
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I should have subjeeted you to the fatigue of reading so loDg 

a letter. Be this as it may, I beg you to be assured of the 

respeet irith which I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Smith. 
John Harb Powel^ Esq. 

Otrreiponding' Secretary of the Penneyloania Agricvlturdl Society, 



On Alderney Cattle mid the Extraordinary Properties of their 

MiUc, 

I 

a 

By Reuben Haines, Esq. of Germantown. 

As it is the implied duty of every member of this society, 
to contribute his mite to aiigmeot the great mass of agricid- 
tural information, which this association will doubtless col* 
lect, I cheerfully volunteer a short notice of the subject to 
which I have, as a farmer, devoted more attention th^ . to 
any other, namely, the selection of the best breed of eoms 
for a butter dairy. I have long been of the opinion, that 
in England particularly, the great breeding country, whence 
we derive our finest stock, too much attention was paid, and 
vast sums of money expended, in the vain endeavour to pro- 
eure a race that shall excel in all the three great points of 
<<the pail, the yoke, and the knife," as they are technically 
termed;- and whilst other gentlemen were selecting'the finest 
forms to feast the eye, and a carcass, which if welLfed, would 
grow to an enormous size, I wanted a small animal, whose 
carcass was too valuable for beef, that would subsist on a 
small quantity of food, bear the beat and drought of our sum- 
mer and autumn, and produce the greatest quantity f^ rich 
and delicious butter, in proportion to the food consumed. 
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tn parsuance of this object^ I procured a pair of cattle of 
the Island of Aldemey,.and to compare with them, imported 
from Ireland the celebrated Kerry cow, and from France the 
beautiful little Brittany. I soon satisfied myself that neither 
these, nor any other breed in the country w<»])d bear a com- 
parison with the Aldemeys; and an esiperienee of now six 
years has tended to confirm that condusion. Stili it waisi said 
that the Aldergey cattle were too delicate to bear our ^severe 

* winters, and in compliance with the notion c^ the celebrated 

French naturalist, Bufibn, that " man in America became a de- 
generate animal," and the stories raised by those whose inter- 
ests led them to endeavour to obstruct the mainch of improve- 
ment in our gigantic country, by stating that the vahial>Ie me- 
rino sheep introduced into our climate, would no longer pro- 
duce fine wool — so it was asserted, that although the import- 
..ed cattte might maintain their injlividual excellence, ^t their 

^ 'descendants woujd only partake of their good qualities in an 

• inferior degree. My eiiperienee has been sufficient to refute 
these unfounded allegations. I have now a little full bred 
Aklerney cow, reared on my ,£sirvi, that will be only four 
'. years old next harvest. She had her third calf on the first 
of last Btonth, and on the ninet&e&th, we made rather more 
than ten pcHindsof delicious buttar from twelve quarts of her 
(aream obtained from fourteen makings, that is^ in one week. 
Her only food through the winter has been good bay and 
brewer's grains; the lalter article well known to be useful in 
promoting the secretioa of milk, but not increasi^ the quan- 
tity or improving the quality lof butter. One remarkable pro- 
perty of the cream of the Alderney eow is, the readiness 
with whicb it is converted into butter. The week in which 
we kept it separate, " it came," as the phrase is, in five mi- 
nutes; -and in ehurnii% it, mixed with the cream of other 
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cows^ we usually have bad the Alderney butter come first,* 
be taken out of the churn, and the operation continued half 
an hour or more before a second gathering of butter has taken 
piaee. 

As I have now an increasing stock of this valuable breed, 
I hope in foture to give some further authentic details in re> 

lation to their superior qualities. 

^^ _ , , • 

To Jonathan Roberts, Esq. * 

fretideni tfUm Pemut^hania ^Sgricuithsral Society, 



On various Breeds of Cattle, 
Bt John Hare Powel^ Esq. in answer to Mr* Hunes. 

Powelton, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

I will venture to give the resalts of my experience, in 
the management of cattle, as my excellent and izeabus 
friend, has emphatically alluded to those gentlemen, who 
do not exclusively direct their efforts, for the production of 
a '^ feast'' for their palates, but regard the general purposes 
of our country in endeavouring to obtain, a race unlike the 
Aldemeys, with '^ the finest forms, carcasses, which are noi 
too valuable for beeP' — oxen neither too feeble,- nor too res- 
tive for the yoke — bulb not too vicious to be used— cows^ 
which after having afforded ^* delicious butter" for the dainty 
and rich, and abundant supplies of wholesome milk for the 
poor, may be taken from the trimmed lawns erf speculative 
amateur farmers, and be condemned, vwithout loss to the knife. 

I had ample opportunities abroad, I have most sedulously 
availed myself of all the means within my reach at home, to 

* By what means could this be ascerteioed ^—Si». ' 
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obtain accurate information on the comparative merits, of the 
various breeds of neat cattle, of which we are possessed. I 
have had cattle bred in Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia. I have traced every importation, of which I bad heard. 
I can distinguish Messrs. O^Donnell's, Patterson's, Gough's, 

• Parkinson's, and Creighton's importations for Maryland — ^the 
Holstein, AJdtmeyy Irish, Dutch, Flemish, Brittany, Pole 
and Short-Horn breeds brought into Pennsylvania, by Messrs. 
Sims, Cunningham, Ross, Wain, Hamilton, Kedand, Guest, 
Massey and Wurts — the families of various degrees of affini- 
ty, tp the Teeswater race of Short-Horns, carried to New York 
by Col. Deveaux and Mr. Heaton-^the Leicestershire, Lan- 
cashire and Hereford cattle, taken to Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and Maine, by Mes3rs. Wadsworth, Stew- 
art, Edgar, and Vaughan. Of^most of these importations I 
have had individuals, and of all have caiefully examined 

' some of the progeny either here or-at a distance. For some 
animals of the breeds, which I designate, I had given great 
prices— yet the best of them I sold to Mr. Sheaff, for but 

_ sixty dollars a head, about the time I procured my high 
priced improved Durham short-horns. 

Among my stock, Chjinese and Devon heifers, also heif<»v 
and c|0ws, bred upon our meadows and -mountains, as well as 
Aldemeys, have been placed, to decide the questions, which 
have caused among breeders, so much dispute All my expe- 
rience has shown, that the extent of excellence in the animal, 
whether in points, properties, shape, di^x^sition to early matu- 
rity, or tendency to secrete fat, or afford rich milk, is determin- 
ed by the degree of affinity to the pure race of improved SAart-- 
Horns. That my Durham cows are good- milkers— that they 
*are hardy, have elastic pliant hides, with thick soft coats^— 
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that when dry, they are easily made &t — ^that whilst yields 
ing milkf they become thifiy has been proved to my entire 
conviction. May it not then be asked whether, although it 
is difficult to <' blow hot and cold at the same time/' it is not 
possible to blow hot in June, and cold in January. 

The tendeney towards iat^ proceeds I should presume, 
finom. the power of the animal's stomach and intestines, to ae* 
parate the nutritious from the excrementitious parts of its all* 
mei^t. Nature wisely destines certain portions of nutritious 
matter, at proper times, for the secretion of milk. That milk 
is an unctuous and very nutritious fluids cannot be question- 
ed — much therefore of nutrition, is withdrawn by the milk> 
from the formation of fat— hbut does it follow, that such por- 
tions as have made butter, fx prpdxiced fat in the calf, when 
no longer directed towards the secretion of milk, fuust neces- 
sarily lose all their properties and pass off in urine or in 

r 

dung ? Do we not invariably find, ihat all cows, when dry, 
become more readily &t, than when they give milk? Is it 
not then to be inferred, that the matt^, whioh would have 
passed off in milk, may be made to produce fat?' Does net omr 
experience show, in all families of wild cattte, where the per- 
verseness of man has not interfered with the* dispositions of 
nature, thatjwhen keptquiet^ and well fed, they exhibit ^4t 
tendency towards the secretion of fat? * In the cattle evten ctf 
Asia, and China, in the Kylojes of Sc6^uid, in the wild breeds 
of Louisiana, and in the little mountaii^ cows- of America, 
such disposition is gene^lly shown. 

The mistaken ing^uiity of the breeders of HoUand, whence 
aU the deepest miUusrs, whether Holdeekess, ^^ Old Short 
Horns," Holstein, or> whatever they inay be termed id Ame- 
rica, are in some^ measure derived, led theni*into an abeurd 
erossy which produced unthrifty animals^ affording excessive* 
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secretions of bad milk — thus not only prematurely exhaust- 
ing the cow, by which they are given, but requiring great 
quantities of food for her support. That diseiaise, peculiar ten- 
dency towards fatness or leanness, or copious supplies of thin, 
or lesser quantities of rich milk, or even the determination of a 
particular colour to any definite part of the body, as wliite at 
the end of a Devon's tail, may be established, by perseverance 
and art, every man conversant with the subject will readily 
believe. Because a Hollander choobes to wear out his cow, 
or have a race of animals, which will not readily become fat, 
even when dry, and the cupidity of the venders of, milk, in 
the neighbourhood of large towns in Etigland^ or America, 
has led them to propagate for one object this unthrifty breed 
of cattle, is it to be inferred, that the efforts of Colling's co- 
adjutors could not obtain, by crossing, a race adapted to the 
general purposes of the country— fitted, at different times for 
the production of rich milk and secretion of fat 7 

> « 

Murray^ s System of Chemistry.-r—** The blood is a com- 
pound of this kind/' &c. — " And if we suppose a fluid thus 
passing through tubes of different diameters, and undergoing 
successive decompositions, we may easily conceive that very 
different products may, be formed from the same compound. 
This affords a simple view, of the nature of secretion. No 
complicated apparatus is necessary for the performance of the 
change; all that is necessary being the propulsion of the 
Uood through minute vessels capable of contraction. It has 
accordingly frequently been observed, that new products are 
formed without the. intervention of glands; such is the forma- 
tion of the fat or of muscular fibre. It is easy to conceive 
that the formation of these m^ take place in the extreme 
vessels where these products are deposited, and in like man- 
ner in the mere course of the circulation, may be formed the 

D 
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gluten, ftlbumen, and other priociples of Uie blood itselC 
From aeeretion a variety of products are formed, as the bile, 
milky tstf the booy matter, the matter of membraoes, and a 
variety of others. These complete the formation of animal 
matter, and comprehend its several varieties. Such are the 
diiferent steps of the process of animalization. The food is 
digested in the stomach, mixed with animal matter in the in* 
testinal canal, and converted into chyle; thb mingles with 
the blood, and loses a portion of carbon in the lungs: in the 
extreme vessels it is converted into the general principles of 
animal matter, and in the glands, is converted into various 
secreted products.'' 

Wii/c, on the Formation qf the Digestive Organs of 
the Cow. — Vol. 4. chap. 1. page 13; — " The stomach then 
may be- considered* both as a muscular and as a vital oi^an. 
I&Ce view it in another light, we sha/2 consider it as one 
continued bibulous surface, sucking up the chyle as it is 
formed, and conveying.it by means of the milk vessels, to 
the four receptacles which are named the quarters of the 
udder. There is another order of absorbent vessels in the 
stomach, and in the small intestines, also, especially in the 
upper part, named lacteals, which ramify through the me- 
sentery, and terminate in the thoracic duct, having pre- 
viously passed through what are named the mesenlAic 
glands; that is for the most part, for some are seen going 
over their surface. These lacteals are subsidiary, in their 
office, serving to convey chyle when the mesenteric glands 
are inflamed and obstructed. Chyle, as we find it in the lac- 
teals, is exactly like milk in every respect, and is, in fact, the 
same thing. The fluid of t^ thoracic duct is difierent; it is 
semitransparent, has always a little oil floating on it, and is 
now and then found milled with a little blood, which proba- 
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bly falls into it after death from the great vein in which it 
terminates. This depends on the valve of that part giving 
■way> in consequence of death. Chyle and miikr are then pre- 
cisely the same thing, and in the cow there are three thoracic 
ducts, two going to the udder and conveying milk, and one 
to a great vein near the heart, conveying that fluid from 
which the blood is formed. When the animal has young, the 
lactiferous vessels, for so the minute branches bf the two for* 
nner thoracic ducts should be named, have a predominant ap* 
titude to absorb ^e chyle, and a sufficient quantity only is 
taken up by the chyliferous vessels going to the third thoracie 
duct, to supply the heart." 

I am, with great respect, yours, &c. 

* John Hare Powel. 

Jonathan Roberts, Esq. 

Prendent of the Pennsyhama Agricultural Society, 



On Shori'horn and Devon Cattle and their Management'-^On the 
CulUvaHon of , Moot Crops and their Importanee-^On Oxen 
and their superiority over Horses — and on the Prevention and 
Cure of certain Diseases with which J^eat Cattle are assailed. 

By G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esq. . 
Corresponding Secretary of the Mw Fork Agricultural Board, 

Sir, 

I had occasion, in a journey of fifteen hundred miles, made 
this winter, in the different States, to see a great mmy of 
the imported cattle, which have been brought to this country, 
and to examine the method after which their owners keep 
them during our rigorous winter months. 

The particular satisfaction I received from the inspection of 
your well kept and valuable animals, at Powelton, has in- 
duced me to address a letter to you on this subject; in which 
I propose to offer some remarks arising from the observations 
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I have been enabled lo make, and purely from a desire to be 
useful to the country. 

With very few exceptions, the importations have consisted 
of the favourite breed now in Great Britain, ^^ the improved 
short-borns/' The exceptions are Devons, the blood of 
which is getting generally spread — a few Alderneys, and 
Lancashire. Of Herefords, which have been considered the 
rivals of the ^' improved shor^-horns," I did not see one. Of 
these, the Devons are considered an ancient race of cattle. 
That the variety is a permanent one, is certain from their 
particular form, their unvarying mahogany colour, and waving, 
curly skins. Thousands of oxen are to be seen throughout 
this country, somewhat lighter in colour, but bearing all the 

r 

marks of this blood, except the yellow colour of the muzzle^ 
and the ring round the eyes. No person can give an account 
when the blood was importied, and hence it is to be concluded 
that it was brought over on the first settlement of this coun- 
try, and that it came.frbm the. Sed Devons, then generally 
prevailing in England. The Devon oxen are considered, in 
England, smart walkers, and endurers of fatigue; qualities 
which distinguish the red oxen amongst ourselves. 

The Herefords are an improved breed, and are thought to 
have sprung from the Devons. They have bald faces, with 
deadish colours, are large, and considered profitable as beef; 
they make strong oxen. So much pains has been^taken with 
their breeding, that they tnay be considered now a pure, im- 
proved breed. 

The improved short-horns are also, a pure, improved breed. 
The individuals resemble each other so much, that' the most 
inexpert person can sc^ii^e mistake 4hexa* They are the 
largest of all the breeds. As lar a§ t^^ short horns go, they 
are' to be cbnsidei:^ a/ permanent variety ( but the original 
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short*horDSy before, the improvements took place, were con- 
sidered a poor breed. The improvements effected for then^ 
what Mr. Bakewell did for the Dishley. sheep, making them 
perhaps the most profitable breed in existence^ if justice is 
done to them. 

Many controversies are still carrying on in England as to 
the origin of these improvements, which would not excite 
much interest here. The appearance of these superb animals 

* 

at once satisfies judges of their great vjilue; and I believe we 
are all contented with the assurance that the animals we pos- 
sess of that breed, spring from the cdebrated bull Comet, 
sold for one thousand guineas, at Mn Coliing's sale, in 1810, 
and who was bought by Mr. Wetherill, from whose stock 
you procured your lately imported and very beautiful heifer. 

Leaving aside the celebrity of this breed, which has been 
the inducement for its importation into this country, the pro- 
per inquiry for us is, ^^ horn we^ ought to treat it here, in 
order to get the most moTie^ out of ity in the shortest pe- 
riod of time.^' 

This breed is ^id to afford a greater quantity of beef, tal- 
low arid milk, than any other, in the same time, and is re- 
jnarkable for its early matip*ity. Some of the cows are very 
deep milkers, and all fair ones. They are entitled to the re- 
putation of good milkers;* but it'is only now and then that a 
cow giving from 30 to 40 quarts a-day is to be met with. 
This propensity to convert all the food into milk is sometimes 
met with in individuals of other breeds. The property of 
being very deep milkers, therefore, is to be considered acci- 
dental, rather than one which can be continued with any cer- 
tainty in the breed. Take one short-horn with another, no 
breed is more valuable for its milk, or keeps in better condi- 
tion, under the same circuntstances, or goes to beef at less ex- 
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pense^ or furnidies more moDey and manure in a gireti time. 
In order to keep up these great qualities, we must remem- 
ber, that in their native country, it is considered indispensa- ' 
ble to keep them extremely well, and in a very different mao- 
ner from tEe general custom prevailing here; which is, in. 
summer, to leave cattle to help themselves to what they can 
find, even in the most sevwe droughts; and in winter, to ^ve 
them a mod^ate quantity of hay and straw. In England, 
where they are less troubled with dry weather than we are, 
they have always green crops and roots to give to them, and 
they give them in abundance. It is there considered, the 
higher this aort of keep, the better the health of the cow, the 
richer h^ milk, the stronger her calf^ and the greater the 
quantity and value of the dung. ' If all thi^'provident atten- 
tion be necessary in that moist climate, it i^ certain that the 
breed will degenerate with us, if it is not k^pt in high condi* 
tion. Hot climates produce shallow milkers; and where ex- 
ceptions occur, they get poor very fast when indifierently 
kept, and it becomes more expensive to recover their condi* 
tion than to keep it up. The" wear and tear of condition in 
deep milkers, is very great, ^nd is only to be checked hy 
abundance of succulent food and roots ; or where they are not 
to be had, by occasional feeds of meal with their hay. 

And it is here, I am sorry to remark, that some of the im- . 
ported short-horns I have seen, requiring all this care and ^%- 
tention, seemed not to receive a ^eater share than the com- 
mott cows, getting some hay twice or three timeaa day, and 
nothing else. This remark is by no means meant to be general, 
and is perhaps owing to a particular fact, that many of the - 
importations of cattle have been made by persons living in 
the viciniQr of towns^ who are- not farmers, and having been - 
sufficiently gratified with the sight of their animals, trust 
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them through the winter to men who ha^« neither the means 
nor the knowledge to discriminate betwixt one cow and 
another. 

Persuaded that the agricultural interest will receive all the 
benefit of the liberal encourageilient these persons are giving 
to it, I feel grateful to them ; and desirous^ too of attracting 
their attention to a subject of great moment to the country^ I 
would suggest the propriety of their considering the most ef- 
ficacious manner of preserving the valuable breed in their 
hands, and of spreading it rapidly into the country adjacent 
to them. 

And first, as to the readiest and cheapest means of keeping 
them well. 

The extreme expense of cultivating and siecuring an acre 
of roots, either turnips, carrots, or mangel wurtzel, may be 
stated at $S0, That acre Ought to produce 500 bushels at the 
least. This quantity, feeding it out at the rate of two bushels 
a day, to a mileh cow, will last her eight mojitbs, from the 
middle of October to the middle of the next June. * The re- 
maining part of the year she can be pastured, or green clover, 
green corn, or green millet can be given to her. With these 
roots, of course, she is to have some hay. 

Some persons have objected to me the expensiveness of 
this plan; that turnips and earrots are always worth twenty- 
five cents a busheKin the market, and that it is a piece of ex- 
travagance to give a cow $\26 worth bf roots in a season. 
This is an idle objection. The real qu^ation is, whether an 
animal which has cost perhaps four or five hundred dollars, 
is io be permitted to degenerate upon dry hay, or whether 
her condition is to be kept op, at an apparent extra expense 
of 030, which the health of the animal, every day^s milk, 
every calf, and the valoable dung, more than repay. 
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Occasional mashes of bran, and clean slops, will also assist 
to keep her iafinie health. 

Believing that a careful cultivation of roots, and particular^ 
ly of turnips, is, the basis of good husbandry, it is the frequent 
subject of conversatioT) between other farmers and myself, and 
it is remarkable how many objections they make to drilling 
turnips, to conceal their distaste to a great innovation upon 
their old liabits, or to exchanging the plough for tlie hoe. 
One of my neighbours frankly confessed to me, this summer, 
on being pushed' a little bard, " that be considered piddling 
and hoeing along with a few turnips, as no farming at all.'* 
The general complaint is, that they won't grow. Every 
man has taken the greatest pains, " but Somehow they won*t 
grow." I should have been almost tempted to believe this 
partially, if I had not heard the same thing too often from my 
Own immediate neighbours, whose modus operandi I am well 
acquainted with. But a few premiums on turnips have 
changed matters with us; we had very handson^ specimens 
of turnips last year, and the next year it is probable we shall 
have a dozen competitors, which gives me great .satisfaction,, 
remembering a few years ago, that turnips, in this town, ha4 
never been seen out of the garden patches. ' ' 

But, on my late journey, I have heard it frequently object- 
ed, that the tOrnip system, qa a large scale, will never pre* 
vail here, because we cannot eat thetm with sheep on the . 
ground, 'on account of tiie rigour of our winters. 

Now it is probabl% with me, that the disparity of climate 
operates practically in our favour. For frequently whole 
crops of turnips rot in Great Britain) from violent changes in 
the weather, and the foundation of many of their disorders in 
sheep and cattle may very well be laid, when they are poach- 
ing about in water and mud, to get an uncomfortable bite in 
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the turnip field. Here we have cellars and c&ontrivtaiiceiS to. 
keep them safe and sound into June; (Swedes) We draw them 
all ojBf the ground, and waste none. They are all eaten clean 
up. Our straw is advantageously made into manure by their 
aid, and ecanomically saved in the yards, to foe afterwards 
distributed on the land at pkctsure. Feeding them off where 
they grow, independent of objections already mdde, necessa- 
rily oeca3ions great waste — those (hat are bitten and left, soon 
begin to decay — many are fouled with treading, and frcrst is 
sure to destroy a great portion of the crop. 

On my farm, where there is a very heavy stock to keep up, 
we have been feeding turnips the whole winter. The white 
Norfolks are finished.; we are just {March 15) beginning the 
yellow Scotch, and have four^ and an half aei^es of Swedes to 
commence upon in Aprih The ^ambs, finding plenty of milk, 
are stout and frisking about, and all thd animal^ on the farm 
are in good h^tth. ^ 

' Whatever objections there are raised, I for my own part 
believe that good husbandry in this country, depends a great 
deal upon tlie successful cultivation of turnips. I have suc- 
ceeded in it for ten years. ITie turnip crop engages my at- 
tention»m(Nre th^n all the rest, and a very intelligent agricul- 
turist from one of the best farming districts in Scotland, who 
ftivoured me twice with a visit laat summer, d<eclared, speak- 
ing of a field! of nine acres of turnips where we stood, that he 
never saw a beavier or a healthier crop in Scotland, a^d that 
he was persuaded bur mode of using them was more ad van- 
tageous than that of feeding them On the ground. > 

On the other hand, it may be true that turnips are a preca- 
rious crop in some districts, and hence it is very satisfactory 
to know th^J many persons are turaing^ their attention to man- 
gel wurtzel and carrots. A gentleman from Dutchess county 
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commimicated to me that he had kept his ewes upon mangel 
wurtzel the last winter, and that he had akeady 250 lamb^ in 
the best health. It may be that this root and canpots are more 
suited to cows than turnips, which impart a flavour to the 
milk, but animals to be kept well should certainly have abun- 
dance of some sort, of succulent root. 

It will now be for the consideration of the proprietors of 
these fine animals, whether they will keep them up all the 
year round upon the soiling system or not. There are many 
things to recommend this plan, which has been pursued with 
great steadiness by a distinguished friend to agriculture in 
Massachusetts, who beloi^s to one of the learned professions. 
Mr. Curwen, in England, who is great authority on this sub- 
ject, in order to enable him to soil in April and September, 
the most difficult months for green food, sows his early tur- 
nips in May, and draws them in August; so that he can feed 
turnips from 2ith August to ^th May succeeding. The re- 
maining three months, be fteds with green clover, tares, 
&c. Turnips and straw are what he relies upon for his 
Cattle, with occasional steamed chaff and salt; and niever gives 
them corn, oil cake, or hay. By this management he makes 
a sweet beef without the rankness of oil cake, and converts 

. all his.straw into the best manure, keeping his grain for sale. 
In a well pursued system of ^soiling, the manure being thus 
carefully saved, and economicalI)fVS|»i^ad on the grass, the 
produce will not only be very much increased^ but every part 
of it will be consumed. Where cattle graze out of doors, 
they unavoidably destroy much of the lierbage by poaching, 
lying down, and dunging the grass unprofitably. Another 
. great advantage is having animals continually under ih^ eye. 
. On all these accounts soiling is a very cotmmendable practice, 

' and on A small soal^ may be very well attended to here. By 
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dome, hov^ever, it is thought not to be as healthy as the natu- 
ral mode of living, and that deep onilkers, for want of exer- 
cise, go to flesh too rapidly, and thus in time the propensity 
io milk may be overcome by a propensity to beef. Means 
may, however, be devised to give them exercise; and for my- 
self I should not be afraid to risk their value as milkers if a 
proper attendance upon them could be ensured. There are 
reasons for believing that the faculty of giving milk may be 
iiicreas^, by milking them carefully and systematically from 
the first calf, stripping, every drop from the udder, and milk- 
ing them, if necessary, three times a day. By negligence^ 
too, this faculty may be diminished. 

Having considered how their condition is to be kept up, 
an important inquiry is, how'they are to be made most pro-- 
fitable to the owners and to the public at large. 

It is Reasonable to believe that imported bulls have been 
well selected; for patriotic individuals, who import for the 
benefit of flie country, as well as those who import to improve 
their own stock, have probably taken pains to secure some- 
thing worth the money they pay.' A first rate selected young 
bull, from the hands^of ia^ known breeder, is rarely to be had 
under jS400, to which are to be added the expenses of impor- 
.tation. Judging from what has passed around my neighbour- 
hood, connected with the Bakewell sheep, I am of opinion 

ft 

that a moderate price of perha{)s $5 ktr serving each cow, 
would be more profitable to the owner and the public, than 
double or ^ treble that amount An eztravagknt prioe keeps 
the good cows away frequently; a moderate one brings them 
all on. I know a fiairmer who asks $5 for every good cow, 
and 1910 for every bad one. I have been for years in the 
habit of observing the conduct of a person' who asks $2S to 
<30 for a ram lamb of the Bakewell breed, who has lost gra- 
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duplly all his customers, whilst those who have oontinued to 
take $10, have made money every year. A moderate price 
enables a man to do a great deal of good to the country^ and 
to do justice to himself at the same time. 

Those, again, who possess imported cows, should be care- 
ful lest by ifajudtcious breeding, they change tiie constitutionai 
likbits of the race. Cows with a strong tendency to become 
&t, are rarely good milkers, and are considered uncertain 
breeders. It is important, therefore^ to inquire into the char 
racter of the male the cow is to go to, and to inspect and inr 
quire into the value of his stock. Whilst these fine cows are 
scarce too, it is matter for reflection, whether the practice of 
drying them up for several weeks before calving, in order to 
strengthen the calf, is a good one. It is true, that milk drawu 
to the last moment, may be said to come at the expense ,of the 
calf, yet if the cow has as much as she can eat, and gives milk 
freely to the last, shall we check nature itself updn mere spe» 
cttlatioa? 

Admiring this fine breM o£ animals as mnch as any man 
can do, I would ask, " can they be further improved in this 
country, by crossing them with what we have got?" or are 
we invariablv to continue to breed from the same blood? Is 
the breed to be extended until it becomes the general stock? • 

This ought to take jdace, in consideration of its producing' 
the greatest quaniii^ cf beefy tallow and milk, in the shari*- 

eat time, if it were not for an important item' in husbandry, 

« 

the labour ammals are capable qf furnishing,/ The Devon 
blood appears to produce the best oxen, and these oxen make 
as good beef as any other blood. I live in a country where 
the settlers have been very extravagant on the subject of 
horses, and feel it my duty to correct an expensive habit, by 
substituting, if possible, the labour of oxen for that of horses. 
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I ahall not repeat the ai^uments in favour of ox labour here, 
jret one consideration is not, I think, su£Sciehtly urged. 

We take care of our horses from the earliest period : stable 
them, break them to paces, rub them down, feed them grain, 
pay them every attention, and when they get old they are 
worth nothing. 

What sort of horses should we have, if we #ere to wean 
foals when a few days old, keep them on skim-milk, and let 
them run without shelter upon a little hay during winter? 

What sort of oxen should we have, if the calves ran till 
winter with their molhers, were well stabled and kept, were 
brought up kindly and to hand, aecustomed to hold up their 
feet, rubbed down and broken to paces ? Would they not do 
as mOch farm work as hors<ea, not eat half as inuch*, and when 
arrived at a proper s^e, be more valuable than ever? 
, Having this object of ox labour xmch at heart, I have adopt- 
ed a method of promoting^ it, which I hope will succeed. 

I acquired a full*-blooded Devon bull, for the express pur- 
pose of breeding oxen, but being rather under size, which 
J they generally are, he was not a favourite here. I therefore 
took a calf out of an imported short born cow, by him, which 
*; fortunately happened to be a bull : he is now a year old, and 
« is almost as big as his sire. I have never seen a finer animal 
of his age. Through him I hope to see oxen bred here, that 
have both size and smartness. I am very well satisfied with 
having d<me it, though many critical breeders will consider 
me quite out of rule. 

. Every thing connected w5th the profit of animals, depends ' 
' upon their keep. The obwServations made in my late journey, 
have sufficiently confirmed me in this opinion. The inquiries , 
it occurred tame to make, respecting the diseases incidental 
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to cattle in different parts of the country^ produced Dia&y 
statements about them, where the blame was usually laid any 
where but at the right door. A personal examination always 
convinced me^ that negligence was the universal cause. One 
statement, however, has got before the public, and deserves 
to be mentioned here. 

A report ^as made by Dr. Dand, in June, 1822, to a medi- 
sal society in New Hampshire, ^' that young neat cattle can- 
not be raised at Burton, N. H. and that cows and oxen cannot 
be kept there, without being afflicted with a singular and fatal 
disease/' In describing the symptoms^ he says, *' they are 
usually attacked by it at the close of the winter; its com- 
mencement is marked by a loss of appetite, the animals re- 
fusing hay, grain and salt; they become feeble and much ema* 
ciated, and obstinate costiveness accompanies the disease: but 
the abdomen becomes smaller than in health; the abdominal 
muscles are contracted towards the spine, and the whole ab- 
domen is diminished to one-third of its bulk. After these 
symptoms have continued an indefinite thne, a brisk scouring 
comes on, and the animals fall away and Jie.'' 

The author of the report is of opinion, that the waters of 
the country, being tainted with muriate of limef occasion « 
the disease. He states that '' Burton would be a flourishing 
agricultural place, if neat cattle could be kept and raised 
there,'' yet admits that '< cattle, when thin and emaciated, 
speedily become fat, and appear better than cattle ordinarily 
do, during the first season they are pastured in Burton." And 
this also, lie attributes to the stimulating qualities of the same 
muriate of lime. 

If all this be so, the Burton farmers would do well to buy 
lean cattle, and fatten them, and turn them off the first season. 
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^ As to the muriate of lime, it may be so, yet there ari^ many 
known districts where the same circumstances obtain, without 
such evil consequences. It requires a great effort to believe 

. the whole waters of a district to be poisoned. From the cir- 
cumstance of the animals fattening so rapidly the first season, 
the case looks analogous to the known one of '^ predisposition 

. to rot,'' but as. the writer of the report has not stated that any 
one of the animals were opened, and that flukes wer$ or were 
not found in them, it cannot be useful to say any thing qn the 
satgect. 

Hie symptoms of this disease are not detailed sufficiently, 

. to enable a practical farmer to compare them with those which 
aceompany known diseases. Such symptoms as are stated, 
are those of general inflammation and fever ^ as often ex- 
hibited, in WfO%Mtmno%is amntriesy where the cattle are 
poorly kepty and are unh^fi^ed during a long and rigoroits 
winter, 

I reibember, in former tiAes, often visiting an ^vated dis- 
trict towards spring, where the same spectacle was common 
to both sheep and cattle, and upon making inquiries of an old 

, cow doetor, named Robbins, of the cause of the rot so gene- 
rally prevailing at- tiiat unusual season, he observed^ ^^ that 
when creatures could, get nothing to digest, towards the end 
of winter, they had fo make free with their guts pretty much, 
when warm days came on.'' 

The diseases of cattle ordi|iarily arise from too high feed- 
ing, or too low feeding. In the one case the digestive powers 
are embarrassed, in the other they are not sufficiently exer- 
cised; and in both, the animal suffers. Few diseases are 
known in this elinuite, especially in elevated situations ; and 
animals regaiarfy, yet plentifully fed, and well housed in 
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wiDter; are generally h^thy* But when neglected in win- 
ter, they fall away; their legs, ears, and horns become cold; 
they become hide-)x)und and a prey to eonsumpttoo; If, then^ 
on the return of fine weather, they are turned into ridi feed 
on marshy lands, they are often affected in the joints, and swell ; 
in blotches: the hide loses its mellowness, and becomes rigid. 
Calves show it sometimes ajfter a drought ; and when the quar- 
ters have a tendency to mortification, it is called the quarter ', 
evil. Free bleeding, taking a gallon or more from a fuH grown 
animal, and less in proportion, i? considered indispensable in 
the first stage of the complaint, which is marked by the dulness 
of the animal, and a loss of the comeliness and mellowness of 
the skin. The materials of cow-dootor receipts are not alwajrs 
easily obtained, and are only fit for qi^ack doctors to swallow 
when put together. But simple remedies may be relied on. 
Those who possess valuable cattle ^ould always have a quan- 
tity of castor oil on hand: f(»ir or six ouiices of it, with a 
handful of^ommon salt in a pint^ warm Water, is a safe dose ' 
for a grown animal, and careful attention and regular feeding 
afterwards. 

If cows are kept too fat in calf, ttiete is danger of an in- 
flammation of the womb : this sometimes causes de^, and is . 
called, in common parlance, milk fever. Bleeding and lax- 
atives are the proper remedies. Drenches with opium, alpes, 
turpentine, &c. &c. make a great show in the books, but it is 
far from being certain that they are useful. 

Three years ago I observed a meadow of white spear grass, 
with long spurs of ei^ot hanging to the h^ds; thier was pro- 
duced daring some muggy close days: fearful Hiat the dde- 
terious quality of spur (ergot) in rye, might be common to 
this^ I bad the hay thmshed befcnre it was fed out, aipid had no 
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sick animals that spring. The farmers of Burton should look 
to their ineadows. It is possible for stock to be poisoned in 
this mann^. 

I remain, sir, with great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 

G. W. Featherstonhauoh. 

Duanesburgb, (New York,) March, 1823. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. 



On the Importance ofJ)/lgat Cattle to our Manufaetures and Com*- 

fortr^heir various Froducts, Sfc. 

■« 
By John Hare Powel, Es<i. 

Powelton, Philadelphia Coanty. 
Dear Sir, 

I have the honour to present, various selections from Euro- 
. pean works, to establish certain positions, which have been 
^assumed, in some of my late communications. In corrobora«> 
*tion of the facts,. which have been alleged, I produce for pub- 
lication, part of a letter, from Major Rudd, a gentleman of 
high standing in Durham, distinguished alike, by his zeal and 
^ success, as an improver of Neat Cattle and Sheep. 

I am aware, that it has been hinted, that too much discus- 
sion, had arisen, op the properties, of farm stock ; but I may 
object, that no subject is more interesting, and none more im- 
portant to the husbandmen, and landholders, of the eastern, 
• middle, and western States, than that which indirectly in- 
' Tolves the application of three-fourths of the product of their 
labours, and of their lands. I apprehend, that not more than 
one-third, of their cultivated soil, is annually subjected to the 
plough; that of its produce, except small quantities of hemp, 
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and flax^ the farinaceous parts of wheat, buckwheat, and a 
portion of rye and Indian com for whiskey and bread, nearly 
th? whole is employed for the nourishment of Neat Cattle, 
Horses, Sheep, and Swine.* Thus, without regarding the 
immense forests, whence we derive our principal supplies of 
beef and mutton, and I should hope, ere long we shall- re- 
ceive the greater part of our wool, — I think it is evident, that 
to our population at least, it is worth some effort to ascertain, 
whether experience, has established, in the country, where, 
they are best known, and by the standard, which every man 
can best comprehend, the superiority of one race of Neat Cat^ 
tie, over every other, either original or improved. 
' If it shall appear, that, by the multiplication of this race> 
^' the produce of beef upon a given extent, of land, would be 
' nearly doubled" — the quantity of butter increased — the fa- 
cility of procuring powerful oxen for draught, not lessened — ^ 
and withal, that the amount of ofial, would be diminished — 
the weight of flesh, and of fat, would be carried upon the pro- 
per parts, I trust it will not be contended, that the discussion' 
is futile, or the premium absurd, which shall have brought 
this race, more generally into view. 

No man will deny the importance of the animal, whose 
milk affords butter, cheese, and various combinations* for his 
table — whose hide, gives leather for machinery, harness, and 
his shoes — whose hair, supports the plaster upon his walls— 

• In the best districts, tfiere will generally be not less than one-half of the 
laiid em])loyed iu raising roots and g^een crops for live stocky and not more 
than two-thirds of the inferior soils are always under these crops and in pas- 
turage. Probably not more than two-fifths of even the arable land, or t&i 
acres in a hundred of the whole surface, produce crops immediately appli- 
cable tp the food of man. The remaining ninety acres, after a small deduc- 
tion for fresh water lakes, are appropriated to the breeding, rearing, and 
fattening of live stock." ( Sinclair's Qenepol Report of the Agricuitpral State 
and Po&icaU dreunManeu of S^^nfL^^ycl. 3, p$jge 1.) 
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-whose horn, bone and blood are employed in manufactories, 
or converted into articles constantly in use-— ^whose tallow, 
and fat, are consumed in candles, and soap, necessary to his 
comforty and health — whose heels, afford oil, valuable, in 
many pursuits-^whose stomach even, constitutes an agreea- 
ble repast— whose tail is converted into a couch for his in- 
dulgence, or repose — and whose patient ofispring, after hav- 
ing enabled him to reap the harvest. from his fields, yields 
the most wholesome, and nutritious food for his frame, and 
finally by offal enriches the soiL 

It appears by Bailey's Survey of Durham, that at CoIIing's . 
sale in 1810, seventeen cows were sold for 2,802 pounds 9 - 
shillings sterling' — eleven bulls for 2,361 pounds-^twenty- 
eight animals, thus produced {^22,948 67* That Major Rudd 
paid 400 guineas for Lady of 9 years — ^for Lily 400 guineas 
— for Peeress 170 guineas — for Petrarch 375 guineas; that 
Messrs. Wetherill & Co. paid for Comet of 6 years, 1000 
guineas. Mr. Champion, and Col. Mellish have since paid 
450 guineas, for the services of Charles, during 2 years. A 
regular record is kept, in the Herd Book, of the pedigrees, 
of the animals of pure blood. Although one hundi^ed and 
forty breeders — 130 bulls and nearly 3000 heifers and cows, 
are enumerated id this volume, it will be seen^ by Major 
Rudd's letter, and by the prices, which I have paid, that 
their cost, continues to be as high, as it was ten years since. 

If it were regulated by the caprice of men ^f fortune, it 
might be alleged, that fashion gave to them, a fictitious value; 
but as the practical farmers of England, sanction it by their 
purchases, and support it by their demands, it must be inferred^ 
that after a trial of fourteen years, the animals possess the 
merit, which has been claimed. To show the interest, which 
they have excited not only in England, but in this country, I 
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could mention the names of some of the most distinguished 
gentlemen of Massachusetts, one particularly, of Worcester 
county, who notwithstanding, the various, and important du* 
ties of his high public station, manifests, in his agricultural 
pursuits, the most extensive scientific acquirements, and in 
their results y New England matter-of-fact skill. 

He observes— '^ Next to the merino sheep I consider the 
introduction of the Short-Horns, in the blood of Denton^ as * 
the richest acquisition to the country which agriculture has 
received. For the dairy and the stall I speak with the ut- 
most confidence of their pre-eminence. From my three years . 
old heifers I have calves of the most promising appearance, 
and greatly excelling any I have before seen. One of (he 
heifers gives fron) 16 to 20 quarts of the richest milk by the 
day since calving; the other a little less from the circumstance 
of having been in milk continually for more than a year, but -. 
her milk is in no degree inferior in quality. The last season 
she gave eleven quarts at a milking with grass only. A heifer 
of three years with her second calf has not been dry since she 
dropped her first, having given four quarts on the morning of' 
her second calving." ' . 

I have in my importations, and purchases, sought the stock, . 
of those breeders, who have regarded the milking proper^ 
tiesy not less than the propensity to become fat. 

Mr. Curwep, who as the able promoter of the agricultural . 
interest both in Parliament and his county, is generally. . 
inown, evinces great anxiety for the dissemination of this 
breed. In his excellent report, to the Workington Agricul- 
tural Society, after reciting, the origin, of the difi««nt fami- 
lies, of ^hort-Horns, upon his estates, mentions, those, which 

'* IN UNITING THE TWO ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF MILKING 

AND FATTENING are highly valuaWe;^' and adds, « two heifafs 
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and a bull, were this spring forwarded to Thomas Law, Esq. 
at Washington; from friendship and connexion — ^as well as 
the desire to su[^ort the credit of my farming, the yery best 
specimens were selected. The steers, which have been bred, 
and slaughtered, have been equal, in quality of be^to any 
thing I could have expected or desired. At two and a half 
years old they weighed from 80 to 85 stones of 14 pounds 
each, equal to 1120 or 1190 pounds,'^ although reared in the 
usual mode, upon turnips, chaff, and straw. In mentioning 
the draught oxen on his farms, Mr. Curwen observes, "those 
which are now at the Schoose, were produced there, and are 
of the Short-Horn breed. William Eve, who has long been 
with me, and is accustomed, to the working of both Devon- 
shire and Herefordshire cattle, is of opinion, that the Short* 
Horned, are quite tzs quick as the former^ and as powerful 
as the latter J ^ 

• I have for some time, bred from the bull, and an heifer, 
begotten in England by General, Mr. Curwen^s best male, 
upon one of the heifers, sent to Mr. Law. 

These animals, as well as my importations, from Mr. We^ 
therill, and some of those bred by Mr. Champion, have every 
claim to excellence which high pedigree can establish. Comet, 
PeB*ess, and Lady, sold to Major Ruddj and Mr. Wetherill, 
were the grandsire and grandams, of some; Charles, which 
had been hired, during two years, for 450 guineas, was the 
great grandsire of another. Mr. Wetherill states, that the 
animals, which he had sent to Mr. Williams and myself, were 
of his " very best blood'^ — those from Mr. Champion, have his 
highest commendation, and are fitted he declares, for "milk- 
ing, and fattening.'^ It must be observed that unless the pedi- 
gree be traced on both sidesy the animal cannot be admitted, as 
mie of pore blo(^. Some oif tfie bulls and cows, whicli have 
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been brought on speculation from EDglapd^ are not worth 

half their cost A flourishing account is given, of Comet, or 

some celebrated bull, named as the grandsire; the sire if from 

a native cow, would, nevertheless, be not more in technical 

language, than an half bred, his offspring from a native cow 

would be a quarter bred calf, whose progeny, from a native 

cow, would possess but one-eighth of improved sbo^-horn 

blood. 

I am. Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, • 

John Hare Powel.' 
Jonathan Robebts, Esq. 

President of the Penruyhania .Agricultural Society, 



Marton Lodge, near Stockton oti Tee% 
Era^land, March 26, 1824. 
Sir, 

I have been honoured by your letter of the 15tfa ultimo, and • 
you may be assured, that I have a great pleasure in giving you 
the information which you request. I have been for many 
years a zealous agriculturist, and friend to the ii!nprovement . 
of the breeds of cattle and sheep. 

I have long enjoyed the friendship and intimacy of Mr. 
Charles Colling, to whom the world is indebted for.tl^ breed 
of cattle called the improved Short-Horns. Residing at no 
great distance from him, I was in the constant habit of wit- 
nessing his experiments, and when his celebrated sbck of 
cattle was sold, in the year 1810, 1 became the principal pur- 
chaser. From this circumstance, my name acquired; that no- 
toriety amongst agriculturists, to which you. do me the ho- 
nour to allude. I perceive from your letter that you have 
visited this country, and I see that you are acquainted with 
the pij^incip^I points, which are here considered to constitute 
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symmetry in cattle. A small and fine head — a capacious 
chest-^the shoulders lying back in the body — the ribs round 
and barrel like — the back straight from the neck to the top 
of the tail — the. loins wide — the hind quarter long and 
straight— -the twist full and deep — ^the bones small, and offal 
light: such are the principal points attended to, by the breed- 
ers in this country. To these points of shape must be added, 
the great essential of good handling. This, I observe, you 
do not mention in your letter.* It was formerly not consi- 
dered in this country, but has now become essential, since it 
has been discovered to be the touchstone as it were, or index, 
of the propensity to fatten. A knowledge of good handling 
cannot be communicated by letter, and is acquired only by 
practice. It consists in a peculiar feel of the flesh under the. 
skin. The skin should be rather loose, and under it the flesh 
should feel rather soft, yet firm and elastic. When a beast 
has this peculiar handling, and has long, soft, silky hair, it in- 
dicates that propensity to become fat in a short time, which 
constitutes the peculiar merit of the breed. In order there- 
fore, to constitute a bull oi; cow of the highest order, we con- 
sider an union of fine form, with the aboVe handling and silky 
hair, to be indispensable. It was from possessing this union, 
that the breed as improved by Charles Colling, became so ce- 
lebrated and in such request, that his bull Comet was sold by 
public auction for one thousand guineas. The cattle as thus 
improved, become fatter and heavier at two years old, than 
the old In^eeds are at three, and eVen four years old. 

The importance of this improvement to this island, can 
scarcely be calculated, for if this breed was every where dis* 
seminated, the produce of beef, on a given extent of land, 
' would be nearly doubled. 

r 

f 

* I bare ahrays regarded handliiig» m much as points.— >P. 
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If cows of the deep milking kind are wanted^ where iailk 
alone is tbe object, as is the case near the great townsy they 
must be sought. for amongst the old breed. The milk of the 
improved short-horns is richer in quality j but less in quantity. 
An improved short-horned cow, will yield about eight or 
nine pounds of butter per week, avoirdupois weight. I have 
heard of cows of the old «breed producing more than twenty 
quarts of milk per day, yielding about twelve pounds of but- 
tcr per week. These, however, I believe are now very rare. 
I need not observe that the old breed are a perfect contrast to 
the improved riiort-horns, in form and handling. I belieVe 
they also consume more food. 

If cows are wanted for the supply of milk alone, as in the 
neighbourhood of great towns, the deep milking old breed 
are.of course the most profitable. If, on the other hand, a 
breed of cattle is wanted for the general purposes of farming, 
in countries where beef is in great demand, the improved 
short-horns are, beyond all doubt, the best. This, I hope you 
will consider, a fair and candid statement. 

With respect to the price of my improved short-horns, as 
they are derived from the original improver, and consequent- 
ly are genuine, and of the highest pedigree, I have never sold 
any bull, cow or heifer of tbe genuine breed for less than one ; 
hundred pounds sterling per head. Fm* this price I would 
deliver bulls, or heifers at Liverpool, warranted of the best 
pedigree, and of the most approved form, handling and hair. . 

I shall always be happy to give you every information in 
my power, and if you should ever revisit England, I should ^ 
be happy to show you, that the old English hospitality is not 
extinct. We inhabit countries ^diose peoide are derived from 

r 

common ancestors, and I cherish the sincere hqpe, that the 
inhabitants of both, w^U henceforward cultivate a cordial in- * 
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tercourse, and vie only in endeavouring to render good offices 

to each other. 

I am, sir, 

Most respectfully, yours, 

Bart. Rudd. 
John H^ae Powel, Esq. 

Powelton, United States. 



On Imported Cattle^-4heir injudieums Sdectiofir^Demns not good 
tMiUcers^^uperiorUy of jyiew England Oxen for Ikraugh^^^ 
their Excellence not to he ascribed to Devon Blood-^Herefords 
better than Devons — Worthlessness of Jtlderney CattU'^Root 
Crops — profitable in America hut for particular objects. 

By John Hare Powel, Esq., in Answer to G. W. Feather- 

stonhaugh, Esq. 

Powelton, Philadelphia County, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

I am glad, that you who combine skill in practice, with 
every advantagei m scientific researeh, confirm the opinions 
I had formed, on the most esaential points of your communi* 
cation. Of, the varipus animals called ^< Short»Horns,'' to 
which you refer, very .few are of pure " Improved Durham 
blood''-<-with some exceptions, there w6uld not be much dif- 
ficulty in showing, thflct they have no claim to the pedigrees 
or properties of the <^ Improved raeeP Most of them have 
been selected near Liverpool, by cow-l:eepers, with regard 
rather, to the state of their udders, for the supply of milk on 
ship-board, than with reference to pedigree or their fitne^ to 
improve our farm stock. I have invariably found, that whethar 
fed in the stall, tethered by a chain, soilM in a wood, or left 
at large . in the field, the pure <^ Improved Durham Short- 
Horns," consume less food, a&rd more flesh,' lay on more 
fat, and yield more rich milk, than any race of cattle I have 

O 
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koown— -neither have I seen, any individual of any other 
breed, uniting so many essential properties for the dairy, or 
shambles — nor has it been found, that my young stock, are 
more tender in the blasts of winter, or less hardy in the heats 
of summer, than the common cattle of the country. I have 
on the contrary thought, that their thick coats of silky hair, 
upon ample hides, rendered them after a generation or two, 
peculiarly fitted, to endure the sudden changes of our climate. • 
HoLDERNESB, or ^^ Old Short-Horns," were deep milkers, 
bad provers, great eaters, with heavy bone, thin skins, long 
legs and tender constitutions, and were marked by many of 
the defects, which betray some of the recent importations^ as 
of a *' poor breed,'' The size of the improved stock, is not 
<< too great,'' for the ordinary purposes of our farms — and if 
it were, it would, by an immutable law of nature, which never 
ceases to affect, the animal, not less than the vegetabje crea- 
tion, in a few generations, be accommodated to the food, given- 
for its support. Since the time of Colling, the various breed- 
ers of England, have made crosses with the same race, to meet 
their particular purposes. I have had within a year or two^ 
twelve iniported animals, and I can exhibit I think in the beat 
Wood of Mr. Wetherill, Mr. Curwen and Mr. Champion's 
fdds, some essential points, marked by the peculiar views of 
the respective. breeders. Early maturity is not the least im- 
portant, of the valuable properties of this breed. I had a co\iv; 
which was four years old on the 21st of March, 1823; on the 
8th of June following she had produced four calves at separate 
births. All ber.offsjH'ing are large, I think her quarters 
would weigh, notwithstanding her early bearing, 750 lbs. 

Heifers should not receive the male before the end of tl» 
seeond year, except in pdrticular circumstances, where it may 
be profitable, to sacrifice half-bred heifers, with the view of . 
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midtipiyifig anims^ls, more nearly allied to th^ pure blood. 
The secretions of milk^ are eertainly '^ augmented by milk* 

• iog carefully, and systematically, stripping every drop from 
the udder^" but I have not found, the duration of a cow's 
milk, in any wise affected by the period at Which she 
bad been dried, previous to the birth of her young. Few 
cows allow their calves to suck, longer than within two 
months, of the time of parturition. During the latter stages 
of gestation, the foetus requires, those portions of nourish- 
ment, from which, the sec|retions of milk, must necessa- 
rily detract. The increase of food, might diminish thd 
. evil, but it could not re^moVe the cause of objection, since 
the animal system is capable but of limited exertion, which 
cannot be extended at wiJl. ^< The wear and tear of deep 
milkers,^' is, avowedly great; but at no tinje are their ef- 
fects so evidect and strong, as when the calf within, and the 
milker without, in violation of nature, are at the same mo- 
ment exhausting the animal^s strength. I would turn off all 
fine cows, two months before the birth of their young. 
I should not select *• Short-Horns" expi^ssly for draught 

*^ alone. I am not satisfied, that the delicate Devons, which 
have been chosen for the light spils qf Nor/olky wre better 
suited to the yoke, than the vigorous, and spirited bullocks^ 
which iftre found in Massachasetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maine. It has been asserted, and by autho- 
rity, which I am always disposed to respect, that. the cattle 
of Massachusetts are- derived from Devons. In proof it is al- 
leged, that the inhabitants of that State had emigrated from 
Plymouth; and too, that the animals are, as in Devonshire, 
generally " redJ^ I would ask, whether the ages, which have 
passed, since the settlement of the colony, must not have pro-» 
duced,'in a climate so different, under circumstances so oppo- 
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aito^ lukd with m^nagemeat so distincty a radical eh^nge in tbe 
fnrm, diq)Oiition and properties of the ox, scaroel j less marked, 
than in the propensities, habits and character of the man. I 
would contend* that the finest cattle in Massachusetts are 
mixed with Amilies, of which Mr. Gore, Mr. Stewart, and 
Mr. Vaug^an, imported tbe sires. Lancashire, Leicest^ and 
Hereford bloody ean be traced by a practised eye, in many of • 
the best working oxen, exhibited at the New England agri- 
eultnral shows. If colour determine the question, of Devon 
superiority, it is but fair to state, that from 100 yokes of the 
finest draught cattle of Massachusetts, which last autumn had 
been exhibited at the Worcester Show^ the best, were taken 
to Brighton^ where a pair of nery light yellow oxen, received 
the premium, for docility and ^seed at the plough* On ^ 
former occasion, a yoke of Uack and white bullocks, received 
the reward. Th&m.ost hardy, and aotive catUe^ I hare ever 
seen, had the shape of Kyloes, and werebrowd; I should a&« 
eribe> tbe extraordinary performance of New JEkgland cattle, 
to the skill,' sagacity, siligular steadiness, and peculiar firmnose 
of the men— -to care in selection-^^asd to the face of the conn* 
try in which they are bred. A New England ox, as a New 
England horse, and New En^and man, is exposed to exertioi^ 
from his birth — the hills upon which be must generally seek 
for his food, give health to his lui^, and vigour to his mus^ 
cle, whilst tbe shortness and swisetness of tbe grass, properly 
nourish his frame, witbout loading it suddenly, or producing 
sluggishness under the yoke. I can conceive^ no advan^ 
^ ti^e, which is to be had, from the introduction of imported 
Devons, among our &rm stock* Have any instances been 
brooght, wherein it appears, ths^ in activity, patience or 
strength, they have in Great Britain, surpassed the oxen of 
Massachusetts^ or Nftw York ? 
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. I baTv never seen in Europe, performanee of oxes^ com- 
parable to that, which in Massachusetts would scarcely b^ 
r^narked. 

Mr. Coke, in speaking of his favourite race, aeknewledged 
^ that difference of opinion must necessarily exist, yet on the 
light lands of Norfolk, Devons were allowed to excel." Have 
the rare Devons, for which we are indebted to die mnnificent , 
and distinguished improver of Norfolk husbandry, shown ex- 
traordinary excellence in the secretion of £it, pro<iuetion of 
milk, early maturity , or weight in the valuable parts? They, 
no doubt, during six years, have b^d all that food, care and 
skill could effect, to make evident th^ vast superiority of this 
active and fashionable race, over the gross, heavy beasts, 
which we Pennsylvanians prefer for their vulgar hind quar- 
ters, produetive udders, propensity to sleep, and grow fat. 
For certain purposes, I am not sore, that a cross may not be 

.advantageously made. With this view, you have judiciously 
t^^n a small male-*-*as theory and practice have established 
tiie belief, that he should be of the smaller family, to ensure 
proper nourishment to the foetus, and good shape after birth. 

* I have not succeeded, in attempts te improve with the'^Devon 
Uood. The sire and dams, with which the experiments wer^ 

. commenced, had .been imported. The size^ temper, mellow 
handling, and ^^ quick Reding,"- of the Short-horns, have been 
lost, whilst in the consumption of food nothing has been 
gained. 

At the late Maryland Cattle Show, eighteen or twenty 
'' three-fourths bred" bulls, heifers and calves, immediately 

' derived from the animals sent to America by Mr. Coke, were 
sold by auction, at prices not larger than the common cows 

. and calves of New England readily command. As the stock 
hsd not only been kkiown, but some mdividoalsof it had been 
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possessed by many of the spirited and wealthy farmars who 
were present, it is to be presumed, a fair estimate .of the value ^ 
of Devons, for the purposes of America, can thus be had from 
a puUie sale. There have been several importations of Here- 
ford cattle. Mr« Edgar, of Rahway, New Jersey, imported 
three years ainee, a beautiful Hereford heifer, and her calf. 
Mr. Clay has, with his accustomed liberality, extended in 
Kentucky, bis fine . Hereford stock. I should^ with your 
viewSf S9lfli0t for a new cross, an Hereford bull, small of his 
breed, which possesses size and good points for the shambles, 
more tendency towards proof^ as much bottom for the yoke, 
and as many properties for the dairy, as the Devons from 
which they have sprung, unless I could obtain one of the best 
animals from the great herds of Mr. Wadsworth, of New • 
York. I have not seen at any of the Elastern shpws, oKen to 

* 

be compared to them, or to4;ho8e ixom the South Branch of 
the Potomac, except for the purposes of the yoke. 

Of the unthrifty, dwarfish, and savage race, called Alder- * 
ney, I have for fifteen years had ample experience. I do not 
pretend, that Norman cattle, from which th^ were derived| . 
are not thrifty and good; but I venture to assert, without 
fear of contradiction, by facts, that of all the' mistaken efforts^ 
by which the unpractised, theoretical, agricultural teachers of 
this State have excited the surprise of humble, praetical farm* j 
ers, there have been few more unfortunate, than their recom^ 
mendation of this wretched breed. ^ 

I am not disposed to question the usefulness of gentlemen 
iarmers-^those patriotic, enlightened, and liberal men, who 
by practice detect error, by science eaqpound the theory, and 
by their generous, exertions, and zeal, elevate the imporjtance^^ • 
and extend the influence of the most essential of all human 
arts — ^but I condemn^ the flippant writersi and half bred phi* 
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losophers, who would teach without knowledge^ as they ftrm 
without land: 

The readiest and " cheapest means of keeping stock/' must 
depend upon the climate^ the circumstances of the farmer, the 
condition, and position of his land. Turnips, carrots^ or man- 
gel wurtzel are admirably adapted to some districts of our 

« 

country, although, in most parts of America, their cultivation^ 
is attended with so much uncertainty, and compal^ve ex- 
pense, that they cannot be introduced, for the general pur- 
poses of the fold : nor should I conceive, that in any section 
of the United States, where Indian corn is a certain crop, 
they should be employed but for particular objects. I had 
tried, for five years, rata baga, and for three, have succeeded 
f with mangel wurtzel. - I believe, I have had of both, quite as 
good crops as most ifarmers of this State. I found less diffi- 
culty in cultivating turnips, from my acquaintance with the 
European modes of management, and from my . practice, of 
ploughing deeply, and obtaining by the use of scarifiers, fine 
tihb. Yet my turnip^ crops, generally disappointed my ex- 
pectations, whilst my mangel wurtzel, which had been placed 
by their side, uniformly ^o perfectly succeeded, that I have 

• confined myself to the cultivation of them ak>ne. 

I exhibited some of this cream, afibrded by a cow fed upon 
'mangel wurtzel, and millet fodder only, at a late meeting of 

* the Pennsylvania Agricultural Society, when it was declared, 
by all the riiembers wha were present*, to be equal in rich- 

r ness, colour andtaste, to any cream they had seen. Its co- 
•^ lour was very like that which is produced in June. 
' Some of my Short-horn heifers, which came fat from the 
meadows, were put with a native cow, which I had rescued 
from the butcher, on a bare field, in order that they might 
be fiuffieiently reduced^ to calve safely. The native cow, be- 
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etrnty although unusually fine of her kind, quite as thin as 
could be desired, the others hare retained their flesh, and axe 
DOW so fat, that I ha?e been obliged to occasionally substitute, 
straw fw millet hay, with the addition of a little more than 
a peck of mangel wurtzel, a day. I contend, that the fitness 
of any race of form stock for the general uses of the country, 
must be determined, by the comparative consumption of food 
-«>for it would be in vain, to recommend to American farm- 
ers, expensive beasts, which by their graceful forms, or large 
frames or ^shionable points, attract the notitee of unpractised 
or wealthy men, unless we can show that iess/ood is required 
for their stomachs, more butter is derived from their udders, 
more flesh from their loins, less offal with their bone, and a 
quicker return is made, by their early maturity, to the breed- 
er's pocket* 

It is a well-known fact, that in England, pote ^' Durham 
Short*horns" are fed during the first winter generally upon 
turnips and straw.. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to the production of esculent roots, to a certain extent, £6r 
the promotion pf health, and useful secretions of neat cattle 
and sheep. Half the diseases with which they are assailed 
proceed from, indigestion or obstructions, occasioned by un- 
wholesome dry food. 

/ I am, dear sir, with great esteem, 

JVIost faithfully, yours, 

JosN Hare Powsju 

G. W. Featherstonhaugh, Esr. 
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On Inifroved Dutham SHart^HomS'-riheir DoeUiiyf Hardmess 

^ andJ^roperfies as Milkers, and quick Feeders. 

s 

By H&nry a* Caep£i4ter, Esq. of Lancaster County, Pa. 

Carpenter Hall, Lancaster County, June 14th, 1823. 

Dear Sir, 

You desire the result of my experiments with the Short*- 
hwn stock I purchased from you last year, and my opinion of 
the neat cattle of Lancaster county. ^ ' Males of various hreeds 
of neat cattle have been brought to this county, but they 
have been so much crossed with the common stock, and so 
little attention has been paid to purity of blood, that at this 
time there are none that show any marks of a distinct breed. 

The two half blood heifers by the Short-horn bull Denton,* 
which you stated had calved last July, produced through the 
course of last winter butter of a better quality, than any I ever 
saw made in the month of May, and it was always obtained 
in about ten minutes churning. One of these heifers produced 
^a calf the beginning of June, the other (the three year old) 
*^has supplied nine labouring men all spring with a sufficiency 
of milk, and butter once a day; which production exceeded 
that of a fresh miich com of the common .stock, which / 
had sehcted with great carty and proved to be as good a 
milker as the neighbourhood could produ^e^ I am sorry 
that I cannot give you an ifiBeount of the production of butter 
from the imported cgtw Moss Rose, in a given time, as her 
calf had got so old before the trial was made that it would not 
take to other cows; but I do not hesitate to give it as my opi- 
nion, that twelve or fifteen pounds of butter of the finest qua- 
Kty can be made from her in one week, as* she possesses the 
power of secreting rich milk, in a greater degree than any 

*' Of the improved race.— Ed. 
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animal I baye ever seen. I expect that this is enough to sa- 
tisfy yoQ that as milkers the Durham Short-horns are not to 
be surpassed. The bulls are docile and good feeders. 

These cattle are hardy; and their value can only be esti- 
mated by him, who considers the time it requires to alter the 
form and propensities of the animal, and the degree of perfec- 
tion it may be brou^t to; I therefore think it a want of tho- 
rough knowledge of the animal, that makes any person object 
to the price of the Duiiiam Short-horns. All my neighbours 
express their astonishment, at viewing my cattle, and highly 
approve of the seleetion. 

I am, Sir, y^nna most obedient, 

H. A. Carpektsr. 
John Hare Powel, Esq. 

Corr€9po7uMng Secretary of the Petmtylvama Agricultural Society, 



Mr. John Tomlinson, of Philadelphia County — in Reply to t^ 
^ciU a4xompanyin^ some Cream, afforded ftjf ike Milk of a 
thorough-bred Improved Skovt-Hom HeifiT. , 

. Philadelphia County, 6th Mo. 30th, 1823. 

Respected Friend, 

The cream I tasted was very rich; its* colour and quality 

were quite as good as any I recollect to have seen. That 

which I had noticed at thy house was I think as good. I 

have 45 heifers and cows of various ages. I have 29 head of 

Jas^h Sims's breed."^ I sold my butter at Zl\ cents per 

pound; the price which I asked when buttar was lulling at 

from 25 to 31 cents in the same market 

Respectfully, 

John Tohliksok. 
John H. Powel. 

* Mr. Sims's breed are of pore Alderney and Holstetn blood. 
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JSTatices on Cattle, from Lawrence^ Parkinson% and Culley^s 
Treatises on I4ve Stoclo-^Btnley^s Survey of Durham-^Striek- 
' lancPs Survey of the East Biding of Yorkshvre-'~<md the Qene^ 
ral Report on th^ State of Agrieulture, Sfc. in Scotland. 

BXTBACTS FROM IAWRENCB's GSXERAX TREATISE ON 

CATTLE. 

The natural duration of life with the bull and cow may be 
stated at upwards of twenty years, to nearly the end of which 
the latter is useful with her milk, but the former usually loses 
his vigour, consequently his use, many years sooner. 

The period of gestation with the cow, having a bull calf, is, 
according to the average of my own accounts, two hundred 
and eighty-seven days, or 'forty one weeks, ^ith the variation 
of a few days, eitfier way ; a cow calf comes in about a week 
less time. 

The age of nes^t cattle is determined by the teeth and horns. 

They, as^ well as sheep, are destitute of teeth in the upper jaw; 

. -but the mark of age, as in the horse, is to be found in the 

^ corner incisory teeth of their lower jaw. The first front teeth, 

or calves teeth, remarkable for their whiteness are shed at two 

years old, and replaced by others not so white. Every sue- 

eeeding year two other calves teeth, next to the front, are also 

.' '•replaced, and at five years old,' the incisory or cutting teeth, 

' being all renewed, are of good length, whitish and even, and 

•the beast is full-mouthed. From this periody as the horse, 

the teeth are gradually filling up> until six years, when the 

, mark is complete. The teeth afterwards become discoloured 

by si^, and sometimes long and irregular. I know not what 

kind of calves, or of authority, certain of our writers intend, 

When they tallk of calves shedding teeth at ten months old. 

The HORNS of cattle are g^ral designations of distinc- 
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tion and variety^ and are supposed to denote particular quali- 
ties. Thus, English bullocks are distinguished as Long, 
Half-long, Shorty and Middle-horned^ Wide and Broad-horn- . 
ed, Polled or Hornless. 

The grand distinctions, however, are the Long and Short- 
homed, which seem generally implicated with peculiar pro- 
perties of milk and hide. Thus the Long-horned cows pro- - 
duce a richer milk, in course, a greater proportional quantity 
of butter and cheese, and a thicker hide, than the Short-horn- 
ed,* which last, however, afford larger quantities both of milk, 
beef, and tallow. 

The colour of cattle seems perfectly immaterial, in the 
view of utility. The old prognostics drawn from colour were 
truly nonsensical. I have frequently seen black cows the. 
largest milkers, and have at this time before my eyes an an- 
cient one of Holderness, milking herself gradually to the dogs 
at the rate of nine gallons in a day. 

On the form of cattle, I must beg permission to make the 
following extract from the New Farmer's Calendar. 

'^ General* symmetry and harmony of parts; that is to say^ 
an equal and proportional union of length, depth, and sub- 
stance; the head not large, or long, but neatly shipped; 
eyes full and clear; neck not long, but inclining to thinness, 
decreasing, or tapering towards the head; chest wide and- 
full; legs by no means Ic^ng; fore ones straigtit, the shauks 
clean and fine; feet even and sound, the toes turned neither 
in nor out; girth deep; back and loins straight and broad-; 
belly capacious, without swagging; quarters deep and capa- 
cious, the flesh reaching down to the hocks, from which, the 
legs forming an angle, the feet will stand sufficiently under 
the loins; distance as great,, at least, between the hinder as' 
fore feet. * - . 

* Not the improved race,— Es. 
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*' A very* few comments on the above text will suffice even 
those, who have but slightly considered the subject. Inequa- 
lity of parts betokens weakness and imperfection, whereas 
just and equal proportion^ is the truest indication of strength^ 
and of ability in the animal, to produce, and stand under the 
greatest possible load of 4esh. Should tfaefe be ^a deficiency 
of length and depth, we shall not only experienee a deficiency 
of general weight, but of lean, by far tiie most valuable part 
of the animal's fiesh. Short and round animals, although 
quick feeders, and of hardy constitution, iitihin we%ht, and are , 
apt to produce entire masses of fat: and the whole body being 
as it were, crowded into the form of a ton, we in vain seek^ 
-that depth and substance in some of the noblest parts, which 
are to be found only in a wdl-proportioned eareass. On the 
other hand, the carcass being too long, denotes delicacy, in- 
aptitude to &tten, a dmnand of much food, and great length of . 
time. The loins being narrow and thin, and the feet standing 
tod close, are both signs t>f weakness, and very unsightly de- 
fects. , When the fore -tegs approach too near, it may be pre- 
sumed, from the consequent narrowness of the chest, there 
will not be sufficient Toom for the action of the lungs, during 
the period of fatteniiqi;; and that the risk may be incurred of 
that comnK>n accident, their adhesion to the ribs. 

^f Sickle, or crooked hams,, or die standing out too far of the 

hinder legs, that they appear to drag after the body, are very 

' unfiivourable indications, and of a most disgusting appearance 

in an^ animal. Thus, whatever be the lieight^ or size of the 

beast, the three- grand requisites of form, are the proportional 

Union of length, depth, and substance, which assures the in- 

lierent and desirable qualities of each. The peculiar points 

. of each species of stock, will ever be found in a perfection, ^ 

. commensurate with the general good shape of the animal* 
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'* In the aboTe detail we have been eeofiaed to the chamc- 
teristies of strength and utilitjr solely , leading lottouehed the 
lines of beauty , which may be considered to con^st chiefly in 
. the oval form, or in the neat rounding of the parjts. Tbiis iif 
, horses and neat cattle^ particularly, instead of that excessive 
squareness and flatness of the shoulder, the side aad the bu^ 
tock, depth ought to be relieved by a gentle fulness and sweU, 
which are the tokens both of beauty and substanee; iter should 
there be any sharp, bony protuberances, either upon the shoul* 
ders, or hips, to ofiend the eye, hy deU'acting from the plump 
and even proportion of the form. "* ' 

<< Our object with cattle b^ing simply that of fattening their 
•carcasses, it may be observed, that any strong and healthy auai* 
mal, however awkwardly proporti^ed, will answer the pur- 
pose; which is, indeed, true^ but it ifr no \bb6 true, and has 
been confirmed by all experience, thatattontion to jbrm is re- 
warded by quantity of product. The general indications of 
health, in the hairy animals, when in a lean or store state^ 
are suppleness of the skin, and gloss upon the coat : in sheq;») 
perhaps, brightness of the eyes, liveliness, vtA good pl%ht^ 
are the only signs to be depended upop.'' 

The much disputed question of the size of oaftle, invcdves 
such a multiplicity of considerations, that the attempt to de^ 
termine it would require a discussion of eonaiderable length, 

- • » 

grounded on an ampfe series of experimental facts. It may 
be, however^ safely affirmed, that in general wli^^ food is^ in 
plenty, a large market aceessibk, and a demand Mpected, 
foil-sized stock will reiid^' the iargefitt pioflt 

It is by no means an infidlible rule, that the appetite afid ' 
demand of food is in proportion to size and weight; the coii- 
trary frequently happens, and the superiority of growth, in 
the large breeds, seems am advantage too considerable to be 
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compensated by the store ipeedy fi^tteniag of the small : nor 

is it always to be depended upon, that somH cattle will make 

a higher price per pound than large in the London markets. 

All animals will fatten early, and quick, in proportion to 

r 

4:he smallness of their bones, with the disadvantage,^ however, 
of running too odueh to fat, and falling short in th# quantity 
of solid flesh, in course, of weight; hence tbe private advan- 
tage is not so ^eat as generally supposed, and the public 
disadvantage sufficiently apparest 

Large round bones, vulgarly styled ^^ gummy ,'^ indicate a 
coarse and Open-grained fle^h; h^t the produce, is generally 
plentilbL Such are the Lincolilsbire eattle. Bone may, how- 
ever, be fine, that is to say, flat atld symmetrieal, yet suffi- 
ciently large, and thus it is in our best bred stock. 



The original or established Species^ or Breeds of Cattle j in 
Britain^ with their permanent Varieties^ as they are 
found in the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 



The De voirs. From these have been derived the Hjcre- 
voRDs, old Glouqebteii Reds^ and Sussex. 
The Kentish Homebreds. 
The Welsh Mou»tain and Lowland Cattle. 

4 

Isle of Anclesey. 

The Lancashire, <Jr North Western, and JVEidland 
County Lono^horns. . . 

The Shropshire Wids-^orns. 

The Northern Short^horns, or Tebswater, Lincoln 
and Holderness, or Yorkshire Short-horns. 

The Northern Half Long-horns. The Poll:^. 

r 

The, Norfolk Houebreds. Suffolk Duns. 
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The Scottish Island, Mountain, and Lowlanb Cat- 

TLE. 

The Wild Cattle of England. 
The Ald£rney and Irish Cattle. 

In my own opinion, the purest Devons frequently nnf to 
too great length of leg, crooked behind, or siekle-hammed, and 
of insufficient general substance. They are also, I think, in** 
clined to be in-kneed, that is, crooked in the fore legs; a defect 
analogous to that styled siekle4iammed in the hinder legs, or, 
as we say of the human animal, knock-kneed, than any other 
reputed race. These catde have ^n^ally, for a century 
past, commanded the best price at Smithfield; but of late 
years, the buyers there have shrewdly remarked, that al- 
though blood and fine form are very pleasing to the eye of 
the geatleman breeder, yet substance, and weight are, and 
Qver must be, the grand objects at market. 

The Devons are the speediest working oxen in Sk^nd, 
and will trot well in harness; in point of strength, they stand 
in the fourth or fifth class. They have a greats resemblance 
to deer than any other breed of neat cattle. As milkers, they 
are so far inferior to both the long and short horns, namely, 
both in quantity and quality of milk, tl^at they are certainly 
no objects for the regular dairy, however pleasing and con- 
venient they may be in the private family way. . 

The Herefordshire cattle, obviously at this day a mixed 
breed, are, in general, supposed to have been originally of- 
the Devonshire species. They are very conveniently va- 
rious as to size, but all require g6od keep. They are our 
most powerful draught oxen, yet speedy, enough for any 
work, either at plough or cart, and will generally walk fall 
as quick as their attiendants find agreeable :, as their meek and 
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placid coiintenaDces indicate, they are docile and tractable, 
and, if trained with ten^per and kindness, will drive to art 
inch with reins. They are equally excellent upon the road, 
or at plough. As milkers they have nothing particular to 
' boast. 

•The old Gloucestershire Reds and Browns, if I re- 
collect aright, were middle-horned, showing blood, and re- 

4 • 

sembling in a considerable degree, the South Devons, but of 
a more square and substantial form. They were a mixed 
breed, showing much Welsh blood, and were, it may be pre- 
sumed, more apt to fatten than milk, since they have given 
way to the Long-horned species in that dairy country. 

The Sussex cattle are in very high estimation for beef and 
labour, and, in' some degree, for milk; to which latter respect 
they are ^perior to their kindred, the Devons and Hereford». 
They are very flat and deep, generally red or brown in co- 
lour, and show much blood; both wide and middle-horned, 
(be points turned upwards and backwards, of various size, 
but the largest generally far too coarse in the bone, and of in- 
sufficient width or substance for their great depth of carcass. 
Their speed appears to me remarkably great, and I doubt 
whether even the Devons are, in that respect, superior; they 
are in the mean time, equal in powers to the cultivation of 
'the heaviest clays, and to draught over the deepest roads; in 
temper somewhat quick, like the DevOns. 
. The Shropshire Wide*horVs; Large, square, deep, and 
bony, with thick hides; in colour brinded, red and brown ; 
,. jthe horns branching, points turned upward and backward. 

The Lancashire, or North Western, and Midland 

County Long-horns. This is an original species, {H'obably 

of as high antiquity as any of this country, and is still to be 

^ found in considerable, if not entire, purity of form; because, 
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although it has been used as a cross for almost all othes 
breeds, the great improvers of Long-horned cattle have ge- 
nerally, for varions reasons, adhered to their own species. 
Their charaeteristies are rotundity 6f carcass and bone, with 
considerable length of the former, and coarseness of the latter; 
thickness of hide, and rich quality of milk, the quantity gene- 
rally inferior to that of the Short and Middle-horns. The 
horns <rf this ^ecies are either regularly and horiaontally ex- 
tended to the points, or fall adown the cheeks, until ikmt 
points meet, when the animal is sometimes styled whed- 
horned. Occasionally, the long horns assume a fanciful direc- . 
tion upwards, bending irregulariy at the extremities; some- 
times one horn takes its course up, the other downwards. 
The species, with a few exceptions,, is generally too slow and 
sluggish for labour. _ ^ ' . 

Bakewell after breeding in' and in,* with this stQck, 
through a great number of descents, ever selecting indivi- 
duals of the roundest form, and smallest bone, he attained tiie 
desired success in these respects, and raised that variety which 
has been since so celebrated for aptitude to acquire external 
fat. Btit in tb6 attainment of this end he sacrificed the quality 
of great milking, and rendered the animals less certain in the 
faculty of procreation. Hence the Dishley or N^w Leicester 
variety of Long-horns are calculated solely for the purpose of 
the grazier, the old breed retaining its superiority in the 
dairy. 

The extreme coarseness and size of the Northern Short- 
horns l6d to the introduction of Norttian bulls; at sbi^e period 

» 
of the eighteenth century, with the precipe date of wh!<^ wci 

• Bak^weUls tn»Gtice h«s never beea fuUy diyulfea. Duringtiii Kfe, it 
was carefully concealed; and it Lb iio\^ generally believed, that he did not . 
breed in and in. — J, H. P. 
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are unaequaint^. This imi^ovemeni commeiieed ip Holder- 
ness, Yorkshire.^ Never was there a more fortunalie .ero98. 

, Id oo other country does exist so excellent a bseed Qf cattle, 
aa those of Holderness, including all the useful properties. 
In one, periiaps the most important respect, grieat milkingi 
they are superior, and even without rivals. TJ^eir heef is 
Aner than that of the old Short-homed breed, aod ihey iatton 
much earlier and quicker, carrying atiU a vaal; depth of nalH- 
ral flesh, and tallowing within, in the first degsee. They have 
both speed, and strength enough for labour, and their shoul-, 
ders are well formed and well posited for draught. Being 
beautifully variegated in colour, spotted, striped, sometimes 
sheeted red and white, or black and white, they make fine 
park stock, a noble example of «Khich may be seen at the seejt 
of the Carl of Coventry, in Woorcestershire. Fvom tb6ir supe- 

' rior qiumtity of milk, they rival, the best Long-horns in the 
obeese and bjaiti^ dairies, and for suckling, are unrivalled. 

Suffolk Duns. This variety, most probably, originated 
in the Polled Galloway breed of Scotland, with which Suf- 
161k and Norfolk have been supplied, during more than a 
eentury past They are of lighter colours, smaller, and finer 

• m bone thau the Scots QaUow^ys. Long, with a large car- 
cass, elean threat, sipkerheaded; that is, the neisk tapering to 
the head, tht« tail, and ratlier short lefp. These are very ex- 
cellefit dairy stock, giving the laf;ge^t quantity of milk. In 

4 

proportion to their size, of any breed whatever, but not rich 
in proportion with the Long-liQms or AldjBsneys. A first 
«ate Suffolk cow will give six ^loi|s of milk .per day, when^ 
in full milktni^ and at the b^st season. This breed also feeds 
veil, and the beef is fine: it is one of those breeds of such in- 
herent excellence, as not to be improvable by any Jcnown 
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cross. The Sufiblk cow is one of the most advantageous for 
a priyate (amilj. 

The Aldernet and Normak Cattle. The cattle of the 
islands on the French coast are, I believey collectively known 
by the name of Alderney. These are a variety of, atfd 
smaller than, the Norman; light red, yellow, dun and 
fawn-coloured; short, wild-horned, deer-necJced, with a ge-» 
neral resemblance to that animal; thin, hard and small boned ; 
irregularly, often very awkwardly, shaped. 

BAILEX'S SURVEY OV DURHAM. 

The cattle bred in this county have for a great number of 
years been of the Short-horned kind, the best variety of 
which have been long found on both sides of the river Tees. 

An attempt to improve them (which I suspect wals more 
with regard to size than any otheir quality) was made by Mr. 
Michael Dobinson, who brought a bull out of Holland^ that 
is said to have improved the breed. A few years after, some- 
other adventurers went over to Holland, and ^s great bulk 
was then considered as the criterion of p^fection, they 
brought home a complete lyery animiJ, with immense but- \ 
tocks, which did a great deal of mischief; buf diere iver« 
some intelligent breeders that steered clear of %|hts.evil; and 
from them the pure Teeswater breed has descended to ^e 
present time, in whieh were united the property of feeding 
to great weights, and being great milkers. 

Messrs. Ceilings h^ve frequently sold cows and heifers fdr 
dBlOO, and bull calves at J8100. Mr. Charles^^olUng has re- :^ 
fused £500 for a c^v; and in 1807, Mr. Mason refused 700 
guineas for a cow. 



^ Durham Ox, 69 

I'hese gentlemen let bulls out by the year — ^the prices from 
50 to 100 guineas; and the public are so fully convinced of 
their merits, that these celebrated breeders cannot supply the 
demand from the pur£ blood, which they are as cautious of 
preserving, as the amateurs of the turf are the breeds of their 
race horses, and which the takers of bulls are become so well 
acquainted with, that the prices they give, are in proportion 
to the good qualities of the individuals, and merits of their 
progenitors — more regard being paid to their pedigree than to 
any thing else; for this purpose they have books containing 
the full pedigree of their^ stock, similar to the stud book of 
race horses, by which any person wanting to purchase any 
of their stock, or to hire bulls, may see how they are de- 
scended. 

The Durham ox was bred by Mr. Charles Colling of Eet- 
ton^ in the year 1796: his form and nice handling, indicated 
every disposition to fatten at an early age, and the expecta- 
. tions entertained of him by the best judges, were not disap- 
pointed : at five years old he was not only covered thick with 
fat upon all the principal points, but . bis whole carcass in a 
manner loaded with it, and was then thought so wonderful 
ah animal, and so far exceeding whatever had been seen be- 
fore, that he was purchased || be exhibited as a show, by Mr. 
Bulrher, of Harmby, near Bedale, in February, 1801, for 
^140: at this time he was thought to weigh 168 stones, his 
.live weight being 216 stones (14 lbs. to the stone): this did 
not arise from his superior size, as will be seen on compari- 
son in the following table. 
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Dimensions qf Memarkable Oxen. 
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Mr. Bultner got a proper carriage made to convey faim in, 
and after travelling with him five weeks, sold htm and the 
carriage at Rotiieram, to Mr. John Day, 

On the 4th of May, 1801, for ..... 250 
On the 14th May, Mr. Day could have sold 

him for 525 

On the 13th June, for 1000 O 

On the 8th July, for ........ 2000 

If* 

A cow of Mr. Mason's of Chilton, in point of fat, was not 
less remarkable than the ox. When I saw her in 1803, the 
depth of fat from her rumps to her hips, in a perpendicular 
position, was not less than 12 inches; upon her loins and 
crop, not less than IQ inches; and the shoulder score at least 
9 itiches thick. 

Their keeping is as follows: the cows^eldom calve sooner 
than April; the calves get new milk for the first three Weeks; 
afler that a moderate quantity of scalded skimmed milk, mixed 
with oil cake boiled in water, about two quarts of eacb^ along 
with good hay, for al^out six .weeks; after wbich they do very 
well in the pastures without any kind of hand feeding, until 
the latter end. of November, when they are tied up, and fed 
with straw and turnips until the be^nning of April, from 
which time they get hay till the pastures are ready. The 
mode of proceeding is exactly the game through the next year, 
to the time of sellings they never get oil cake or corn. 

The gentlemen who are in possession of the improved 
breed of cattle, from their long practice,, and great attention 
to this subject, may be supposed to have tried various modes, 
and to have adopted such as they found most osefiil : their fk- 
vourite cattle they do not ti^ up, but have their feeding places 
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72 Fife Cattle /or Dairy, Shamblea and Labour. 

prepared with a covered shed, about 33 feet by 15, surround- 
ed by ao open yard of the same dimensions^ in which is placed 
at the corner, a trough for turnips. The advantages of this 
' mode are, that the cattle being at liberty to walk about, and 
being inured to the open air, when turned to early grass^ do 
not suffer from exposure to cold, nor from being cramped in 
the feet, to which those that are tied up are liable. Mr. 
MasoB put, on the 8th December, three oxen two and a half 
years old, estimated to weigh 50 stones (700 lbs.) to wjiite 
turnips, with which they were fed at the rate of 17 stone, 
4 lbs. per day, on an average, to the beginning of February ; 
from this time they had 18 stones of ruta baga per day on an 
average, to the beginning of May, when they w^ere sold, and 
admitted by the butcher to weigh at least 70 stones a piece, 
having gained 20 stones in 20 weeks. 

« 

GENERAL REPORT OF SCOTLAND. * 

The reporter in commenting on the Fife breed of cattle, 
observes: 

<< Of all the native breeds, this is pefhaps the best adapted 
for arable land ; as, like the Short-horned bre'ed^ of England, 
they are valuable f6r the three desirable qualitie3, of milk^ 
beef, and lah^r.^* 

And when noticing the ^^ dairy cattle'' of the western coun- 
ties he adds, ^^ both bulls and cows of the Teeswater or Short- 
horned breed are said to have been introduced into Ayrshire, 
and it is from them and their crosses with the native stock, 
that the present dairy breed has beea formed, 'fhe Alder^ 
ney, and other varieties have been introduced into several 
parts of Scotland, but in such small numbers, that it is unne- 
cessary to describe them, none of them having become objects 
of attention /^^ybrm^r^." 
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PARKINSON ON IIVB STOCit* 

Slderney Cattle. 
These seem to be a very tender species. Their eolour is 
mostly yellow, with white or mottled faces, and white inter- 
spersed on various parts; they have short crumpled horns: 
their size is small, and they are of as bad a form as can po$si* , * 
h\y be described. The bellies of many of them are four-fifths 
of their weight; the neck very thin and hollow; the shoulder 
stands up and is the highest part; hollow and narrow behind 
Jhe shoulders ; the chine is nearly without flesh ; the bucks 
are narrow and sharp at the ends; the rump is short; the 
thighs are thin; the bones small, and they are narrow and 
light in the brisket; but the udder is well formed, and so are 
the paps; and the inilk is said to be rich, and it ought, a& they 
give but a sinall quantity in proportion to the food consumed. 
Of this last property 1 have made no trial, but a neighbour of 
mine for two or three years past kept one of. these cows on a 
given space of land ; last winter and this summer he has had 

' a very large Yorkshire corw em tbe same pasture, which is in 
much better condition than the Alderney used to be, and he 
informs me he kaows no difference in the food, as his pad*- 
4ook in th^i^ummer is equally divided, one half for summer 
grass, the other half for hay for theHse «f the cdw in winter. 
The small Alderney cow cbnaumed th^ whole of the produce, 
while the large cow ^id no more. When I asked this gen- 
tleman if the milk from the large cow was as rich as that from, 
the small, he replied, oh ! yes. This s6ems a fair experiment 
in regard to the goodness of milk. The family has found no 
cither difference than in doubling the quantity. She is a large, 

' well forxped, and con^iplete Yorkshire cow, and if made fat, 
would- be as heavy as three of the Alderney breed. 

■ K 
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CULLET ON IITE STOCK. 

The Aldeyaey breed is only to be met with about the seats 
of our nobility and gentry, upon account of their giying ex- 
ceediog rich milk, to support the luxury of the tea*table, &c. 
Indeed, if it was im^ for the sake of method, and my believr 
ing them a distinct breed, I might have saved the trouble of 
Darning them at all; as I imagined this breed too delicate and 
tender ever to be much attended to by our British farmers. 

EAST RIDUTG OF TOBKSHIRE. . 

The Short-horned cattle, which are remarkable for tbefr 
large size and abundant 8U]^ly of milk, prevail universally 
throughout the East Riding. This breed appears to be simi- 
lar to that of the United Provinces and the north-western 
parts of Germany, and has probably been introduced thence 
at some distant period into Holderness, whence it has extend- 
ed itself to distant parts of the kingdom. 

About seventy or eighty years ago, one of the St. Quin« 
tin family introduced a bull aad some cows (rcmi Holstein, 
which were similar in appearacrce to those already in Holder- 
ness, but possessed seme qualities superior to them : of theae 
the descendants could be traced for many year^afterward ia 
the neighbourhood of Lowthorpe, where they were kept. 

The cows of the ufiimproved, or original Iblflemegs 
breed, are of a very large size and strong bone^ have wide 
hips, a thick* hide, and flat sides, with but little disposition td 
become fat, but give a great quantity of milk, the generality 
affording from two to t^ree gallons twice a day. Many in- 
deed nxay be found, which give eight gallons per day, audi 
there are instances of a still greater quantity. 
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v. 

The late Sir Geoi^e Strickland, Bart, was the first im* 
prober of the breed of Short-horned cattle in the East Riding, 
having been arduously engaged in this pursuit for the last 
forty years of his life; and the prices whifih the breeding 
stock upon his farm sold for subsequently to his death, in 
1808, {the highest which had ever been given for cattle of 
this breed at that period,) evinced that his endeavours had 
been attended ivith success. 

Of later years several others have adopted the same pursuit, 
and it is now become very fashionable, and likely to effbct a 
great and permanent improvement in the cattle of the Riding. 
One very excellent stock of Short-horns was introduced into 
the Riding a few years since from the vicinity of the Tees, 
by Mr. George Coates, of Driffield, who exhibited to the pub- 
lie a yety beautiful heifer as a specimen of it, and who has 
since sold a'^bull of the same breed fbr 500 guineas. 

Many bulls have latterly been purchased and hired into the 
East Riding at high prices from the neighbourhood of Dar- 
lington. in the County of Durham, where a much superior 
breed of Short^horns are found, possessing all the perfections. 
a!nd qualities which, are wanting in the Holderness breed. 
They are smaller in size,- lighter in the bone and hide, and 
have a much greater propensity to become fat. 

Some of the niost knowing judges of cattle affect to pay no 
^ attention to the size, colour, form, &c. of the horns of animals, 
. iis being non-essentials, and therefore not to be regarded; but 
in the opinion of many intelligent' men, they afford a strong 
distinguishing mark, not only of varieties, but, in many cases, 
of the particular good or bad qualities of individuals in each . 
variety possessing them. The Lancashire Long-horn, the 
Yorkshire Short-horn, and the Galloway or Polled breed, are 
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iostanoes (with many intermediate ones) of the advantage of 
attending to the horn, or (he absence of it, in diatinguishing 
varieties; with regard to the pro[>erties of individuals, the 
very short horn turning directly inward, here called the 
<< Buckle or Pineher-horn,'' is the certain mark of a kindly 
animal; while a very thick horn, or one which is of a dark 
olive green colour, are proofs of a coarse fleshed and bad 
thriven At the same time, implicit reliance must not be 
placed upon the jud^ent of the eye, without correcting it 
by the handle which, with persons accustomed to the handling. 
of cattle will always be the final appeal, and without which 
no just idea of the merits of any animal can be formed. 

It is to the skill, intelligence, and perseverance o{ the 
Messrs. Ceilings (the Bakewells of the north), that the coun- 
' try is indebted for the very excellent breed of Short-horned 
cattle, which, by careful sdection and superior 'judgment^ 
they have produced and widely disseminated^ and for creating 
a spirit of improvement which is rapidly extending itself in 
every direction. 

As a proof of the estimation in which- this b^ed of Short* 

horned cattle is held, not only by skilful judges from distant 

parts of the empire, but in its own immediate neighbour^ 

hood^ it is merely requisite to adduce the catalogue of Mr», 

Charles ColUng's sale, which took place at< Eetton, on the 

11th of October, 1810, in consequence of his having declined 

business. . ' . 

cows., 

Gtdneaa, 

1. Cherry y out of Old Cherry, by Favouritje,.ll years 

old, Mr. Nesham, near Durham, . .* . B8 
^. Kate, by Comet, 4 years old. Mr. Hunt, near Dar- 

r 

* ■ . - 

lington, . . . . .... .35 
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Guinecu, 

3. PeeresSy out of Cherry, by Favourite, 5 years old. 

' Major Rudd, near Stockton, • . . .170 

4. Countees, out of Lady, by, Cupid, 9 years old. 

Major Rudd, .400 

5. Celinaf out of Countess, by Favourite, 5 years old. 

Sir H. Ibbetson, Bart, near Otley, ' . . . 206 

6. Johanna^ out of Johanna, by Favouritej 4 years old. 

Mr. Witham, near Piersbridge, . . .130 

7. Ladj/f out of Phoenix, by a grandson of B'oling- 

broke, 14 years old. Mr. Wright, near Darlihg- 
. ton, .2^06 

8. Laura^ out of Lady, by Favourite, 4 years old. 

Mr. Grant, tiear South, . . . . . 210 

9. Cathleerif out of the daughter of the dani of PhcB- 

uix, hy Washington, 8 years old. Mr. Parker, 

near Malton, • .150 

IQ. Lily^ out of Daisy, by Comet, 3 years old. Major 

Rudd, , . . 410 

11. Daisy J out of Old. Daisy, by a grandson of Favour- 

ite, 6 years old. Mr. Bdwer, near IVlalton, . 140 

12. Coica^ out of Countess, by Favourite, 4 years old. 

/ Mr. Johnston, near Scarborough, ... .70 

13. Beautjfj out of Miss Washington, by Marsk, 4 

years old. Mr. Wright, 120 

. 14. Red SosCf out of Eliza, by Comet, 4 years old. 

Mr. Fenton, ne^ Doncaster, . ... 45 
15. Flora f by Conaet, 3 years old. Lord Lonsdale, 70 

, 16. Miss Peggy y by a son of Favourite, 3 years old. 

Mr. Hill, near Nottingham, . y . . .60 
17. Magdalen f by Comet, 3 years old. Mr. Cham- 
pion, near Bawtry, 170 
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BULLS. 

Gtdneat, 

16. Comely out of Phoenix, by Favourite, 6 yearabld. 
Menrs. WetheriH, Trotter, Wright, and Charge, 
near Darlington, 1000 

19. Yarboroughy by Cupid, 9 years old. Mr. Nesham, 55 

20. Cupidy out of Venua, by a son of Favourite. Not 

sold. 

21. Major J out of Lady, 3 years old. Mr. Grant, . 200 

22. May duke, out of Cherry, 3 years old. Mr. Smith- 

son, near Otley .145 

23. Petrarch, out of Venus, 2 years old. Major Rudd, 365 

24. Northumberland, by Comet, 2 years old. Mr. 

Buston, near Stockton, ^ . . . . . 60 

25. Mfred, out of Venus, by Comet, 1 year old^ Mr. 

Robinson, near Stockton, . . . . 110 

« 

2%. Dukey out of Dutchess> by Comet, 1 year old. Mr. 

Smith, near Wooler, . , . - . . 105' 

27. •Alexander, out of Cora, by Comet, 1 year old. Mr. 

T. Sykes, near Malton, . . ' ., , . 60 

28. Ossian, out of Magdalen, by Windsor. Lord 

Lonsdale . • . . . ' . . .76 

29. Harold^ out of Red Rose, by Windsor. Mr. Lor- 

raine, near Newcastle . . . . .50 

BULl. CALVES. 

30. Kettonj out of Cherry, by Comet. Mr. Bower, 50 

31. Pbww^i7zvown/je,.outof Countess, by Comet Mr. 

Skipwhh, Lincolnshire, 140 

32. George, out of Lady, by Comet. Mr. Walker,; 

near Bawtry, . .* 120 

33. Sir Dimple, out of Daisy, by Comet. Mr; Bar- 

ker, near Richmond, . \ . • . 9€ 
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Guineas, 

34. Narcissus f o\xt of Flora, by Comet. Sfr. Wright, .15 

35. Albion, out of Beauty, by Comet. Mr. Booth, 

near Catterick, . . . . - . .60 

36. Cecily out of Peeress, by Comet. Mr. H. Strick- , 

land, near Bridlington, . • . . .170 

HEIFERS. 

37. Phctbey by Comet, 3 years old. Sir Henry Vane, 

Bart. . . . . . . . .105 

38. Ymmg Duchess^ by Comet, 2 years old. Mr. ' 

Bates, near Hexham, .. . . . • 183 

39. Young Laura^ out of Laura, by Comet, 2 jears 

old. Lord Lonsdale, . . . . . 101 

40. Young Countess^ out of Countess, by Comet. Sir 

Henry Ibbetson, Bart 206 

41. Zt/cy, by Comet, 2 y^ars old. Mr. Wright, .132 
4;3. Charlotte^ out of Catbleea, by Comet. Mr. Ro- 
bert' Colling, near Darlington, , . .. .136 

43. Johanna, out of Johanna, by Comet. Mr. John- 

R 

. stohe, . . . . . . . .35 

HEIFER CALVES. 

44i Zt/aV/a, out of Laura,' by Comet. Mr. Grant, . 106 

45. Calista^ out of Cora, by Comet. Sir H. Vane, Bart. 50 

46. White Rose, out of Lily, by Yarborough. Rev. 

Thomas Harrison, near Malton, ... 75 

. 47. ttuky^ out of Red Ro^e, by Yarboroiigh. Mr. 

Bower, . . . . . . . .50 

48. Cowslip, by Comet. Lord Lonsdale, . « .25 

The total amount of the 47 lots (one beiog unsold) is je6073 
45. or nearly jS 130 each. 
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On the Emls of Soiling in a Country wkei^e Land is cheap, and 

Labour is dear, 

B"y John Hare Powel^Esq. 

Powelton, Philadelphia County, 1823. 
Dear Sir, 

I have tried soiling for many years. My experiments 
have been made with great accuracy, in the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, and with all the zeal, and all the 
prejudices which my European recollections could beget. 
Twenty cows, during one season, were secured in • stalls^ 
properly arranged in a cool and shaded place-— in the 
next summer, green food was dropped thrice a day, at con- 
venient distances, beneath trees in a wood — in another, the 
animals were tied in a stone barn, with- every advantage of 
regular and close attention. I am confirmed in the belief, 
that in this c/imate, soiling can reldom he profitable. I 
doubt whether one of the arguments adduced in its favour 
ought not to operate essentially against it. It is asserted, 
and by no less authority than Sir H. Davy, (to whom, in 
all deductions from scientific inquiry, I. would most impli- 
citly yield, yet in the selection of nutritious grass, fifem 
noxious weeds, I should much more readily follow the in- 
stinct of an ox,) " that cattle are obliged, when soiled, to . 
feed without making selection, and in consequence the whale 
food is consumed.** The brute creation is directed by in- 
stinct ^o avoid at particular times certain plants, and at all 
times to shun others. So powerfully does it influence the 
dog, that he seizes with avidity the grass which immediately 
convulses his stomaeh, but pauses him to void the ofiensive 
matter, with which it was charged. ^ 

I have seen my cattle consume among cut grass, weeds 
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which in the field they could not be brought to toueh*-*they 
a&rded as much milk^ but did not at the end of the reason 
ahow the healthful skins^ wet muzzles, and clear eyes, which 
I had been accustomed to notice. Independent of the absence 
of thrift, which my stock evinced from the want of exercise, I 
was deterred from the prosecution of the plan, by the diifi- 
culty of obtaining, after the clover had gone off, regular sup- 
plies of proper food. I had tried Indian' corn, spwn broad- 
cast, and in drills, and was convinced, that the exhaustion of 
the land by exposing it to repeated stirrings onder our scorch- 
ing sun — the wear and tear of the oxen, in breaking up t^e 
soil in our season of greatest he^t and drought, the uncertain- 
ty of the product in due succession, as well as the certainty 
of expense and incessant vigilance, in fbeding, cleaning, and 
watering the stock, determined me to adopt a new mode of 
economy, notwithstanding the intvoduction of millet had les- 
sened the difficulty of obtaining green food. The well regu- 
lated, and beautiful farm of a distinguished gentleman of 
Qoincy, whose attempts can seldom on any subject fail, has 
certainly given ample proof> that in Massachusetts, soiling 
may with a particular view be successfiiUy practised. Even 
there, with every advantage of climate, or soil, young ani- 
mals subjected to this practice, could not I am satisfied thrive. 
The bloated, sleek, and pampu^d calves, which we have seen 
taken ftom soft beds, and dar.k stables, to be dressed in ri- 
l»ands or exhibited at shows, are well -fitted to deceive 

dillettatiti farmers, or to decorate a butcjier's stall. But they 

« 

are not fitted for the purposes, nor enabted to endure the ex^ 
posure of common American farms. . 

Exercise is not less necessary, to proUnide, and enlarge the 
muscle upon the carcass, than to give vigour, and health, 
to the constitution, and strength to the frame. Animals 
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S2 Necessity of Inside Fences obviated. 

whose families for several generations^ shall have been close- 
ly confined in this elimate, would cease to exhiUt, the most 
valuable properties of their race. Cow-keepers, and small 
iarmersy who cultivate patches near to great towns, may pos- 
sibly, if they have the vigilance of New England ,'^siicceed; 
but I apprehend that south of the Hudson, whilst the richest 
meadow pastures can be had at $8 per acre a year, and la- 
bour can be procured but at the high prices,* which for many 
years it is likely to command, no man can profit on a lai^e 
scale by the system, which in England, has been made suc- 
cessful, by the cheapness of labour, and high price of land. 
I think I attain the objects proposed, in some measure, by 
causing my cattle to be constantly attended, by a boy, whose 
whistle and voice control them, almost as effectually after a 
few days experience, as if they were yoked in a team. He 
confines them, to any part of the, farm, in despite of the temp- 
tation of beets, and crops of corn. When they are satiisfied 
with food, they are driven in the heat ofthe day, to a shaded 
place, where they drink, and deposit a large portion of ma- 
nure. The expense of the boy, whose* services in milking, 
cutting up weeds, and breaking the lumps of manure should 
be regarded, do not exceed thirty cents a day. If he w^e 
aided by a well broken dog, such as is seen, in many parts 
of Europe, his labour would be infinitely less. 

I have not perceived, the great injury to my pasturage, 
from the treading of cattle, on which much has been said. 
I have considered that good husbandry requires, such distri- 
bution of stock, as prevents so great luxuriance of grass, as 
would expose it to injory , from the feet of the beasts. I have 
thus avoided, all the expense of inside fences, the loss of head 
lands, the productive nurseries of weeds, and I think, I have 

• I paid the labouiers who reaped my rye one dollar per day. I have 
sold the rye at forty cents per bushel. 
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gained^ one-third of the dung, and can have lost none of the 
urine, by its direct application to the soil; without the cost 
of wells for its retention, of pumps, carts and philosophical 
contrivances, for its distribution ; to say nothing of the waste, 
by evaporation, and soaking where no '^growing leaves could 
arrest, and imbibe the fertilizing gas, on its way to enrich 
the crops on my neighbour's farm/' In •this impression I 
cannot be opposed by those, who would turn up the soil, 
between growing crops, to produce evapoj^ation and accele- 
rate decomposition in the season of our greatest heat and 
drought: for it must be admitted, that the grass to which the 
liquid is directly applied, will be benefited as much, as crops 
of turnips or corn, whilst the land imbibing a large portion 
of the matter, is protected to a great extent, by a covering 
of sward 9 and after gradually yields to the crop upon the sur- 
face due nourishment without the aid of the plough. Most 
of -my cattle in the last year, were put upon distant meadows. 
I was led to try an experiment with the few which remain- 
ed upon my farm, by tethering them with chains of thirty 
feetj . attached to swivels and bolts of iron, driven into the 
ground. During the hottest part of the day, they were placed 
in a wood, and at proper times w^re removed to fresh grass. 
As they were all accustomed to being tied, and most of them 
to being led, less difficulty was found than might-be supposed. 
In the management of yotmg bulls, by accustoming them 
te a long tethering chain, much may b^ gained-^they are kept 
in subjection, guarded from accidents, and restrained from ap- 
proaching the females at improper times. 

I have the honour to be, 

. Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

John Hare Powbl. 
loNATHAN Roberts, Esq. 

Preudera of the Petmaylvania ^Agricultural Society. 
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84 Merino Sheq) — Saxon In^tnmement of their Fleece. 

William J. Miller, Esq.-— «n Merino Sheep^^heir Manage- 
meni-^Increase'-'-and great Importance^ in the best Modes of 
Budfondry, as proved by the Product of his Farm. 

Philadelphia County, March 7th, 1824. 

Dear Sir, 

I have to tbank you for your favour enclosing a letter 
from Mr. Rose, on die subject of Merino Sheep, from which 
I am happy to observe, that we agree exactly, in sentiment, 
as to the value of that stock, as well as the price, at which 
we could afford to produce that wool, say fifty cents per 
pound, unwashed. 

With respect to the in^'ease, and prpbable supply, a tfiore 
perfect idea may be formed, from the result of my expe* 
rience, and the facts, I shall give you, than any speculation 
on the subject. 

I should have much more pleasure in complying witii your 
request, could I. flatter myself witii the hope, that any thing 
I could say on the subject would have a tendency ico remove 
in any degree, that inveterate, and deep-rooted prejudice, so 
unfairly prevailing against that'moch fibused, and ill-treated, 
though most valuable animal, the Merino ^eep — the more 
to be regretted, when we consider the invaluable acquisition 
they have proved to the industrious Saxotis, who "have for 
several years shipped to England, above fourteen millions of 
pounds, of that article, by their care and attention so. much 
improved, that it has brought generally from 50 to 80 cents, 
more than that of the original Spanish stock.. By a priee 
• current, of Octpber last, Spanish wool is quoted 2s. 6d. to 49* 
6d. while German Electoral, is quoted 3^. 9d. to 6s. It is 
ascertained beyond dispute, that by equal attention, the same 
improyement in the quality ef the wool takes place in Ame- 
rica, by similar management, but we have been too long ac- 
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customed, in this happy country to ready markets, and high 
prices for our produce, yet to see, the necessity of paying, 
that attention to economy, in the management of stock, which 
the less fortunate German farmer, has been forced to observe. 

In order to give a correct idea, of the benefits to be derived 
from sheep farming on an extensive scale, it may be necessa- 
ry to mentioh, the state, in which the farm I now occupy 
was, previously to my taking possessMjj^f it in September, 
1814. I shpuld rather have said previously to its being oc* 
cupied as a sheep farm in 1809. It had been rented for some 
years, to a tenant on shares, who by dint of abundant plough- 
ing, had paid the owner from '500 to 600 dollars per annum 
rent for his half. 

My predecessor eommencecl I believe with 100 to 150 Me- 
rinos in 1809, and in September, 1814^ I took possession, and 
paid by valuation of two competent judges for the produce 
then on hand, and in the ground ; viz. 36| tons of hay — 270 
doz. oats — 190 bushels of wheat — 100 bushels of com and 
178 bushels of potatoes. Having assumed his contract, J had 
a stock of 236 sheep, 9 cows, and 6 horses, to keep over 
winter. 

Oats being then considered indispensable to Merino Sheep, 
in wiiiter, I had to purchase that year 348 bushels, and 4 tons 
of hay, and in the second year, 1616, 1 purchased, 366 bushels 
of oats, and 6 tons of hay. Next year, you will perceive, I 
sold 600 bushels of oats; and since then I have purchased no 
oats, though occasionally some hay. 

To give a view of .the progressive improvement of the 
fiirm, it may not be improper to contrast, the last crop, with 
the stock now kept with that above mentioned. 

Besides having ample pasture for 338 sheep, and 10 head 
of horned cattle^ I cut upwards of 80 tons of hay, and four of 
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millet — ^had twenty acres in wheat, from which I have already 
thrashed out 400 bushels, which at Thomas' mill, has aye- 
raged very nearly 64 lbs. per bushel, and brought $1.25 per 
bushel— being 5 cents more, than the common wheat, and 
there is a barrack yet to be thrashed, which most probably will 
produce 60 bushels more. Of corn, I had two fields, together 
18| acres; one of them of 7f acres manured with sheep dung, 
from which togethergpre have at least 800 bushels — of Barley 
I had 8 acres, which owing to the badness of the seed, pro- 
duced only' 11^ bushels — Potatoes 6 acres, about 750 bushels. 
My crop of wool, should here be added, being the produce 
of 292 sheep, 1252 lbs: also that of the dairy, being 530 lbs. of 
butter, from an average of 7 cows, besides supplying the 
wants of my tenant's family, in milk, consisting of ten per- 
sons, and supporting a family cow of my own. The produce 
of the piggery, ought not to be forgotten, say 1600 lbs. of fine 
pork, besides pigs kept for next year. 

As to manure, I have generally been able from my sheep 
pen, and barn yard, to put in well, twenty acres of wheat, 
besides a patch of turnips, and mangel wurtzel, and two gar- 
dens. This autumn I have (including the potato ground) ^6 
acres in wheat, with timothy. The whole of the dung I have 
purchased since I commenced farming, amounts to seven scow 
loads; so that the sheep ought to have, as they justly merit, 
all the credit of improving the farm. I consider that each 
grown sheep, in the way we manage them, that is, penning 
them every night in the year in a pen 100 feet by 80, and 
keeping them well littered, produces a load of dung, which 
could not be lard down on my farm, from the city, even by 
water conveyance, under two dollars! 

The great Secret in keeping sheep to advantage on our 
farms, i.s to have them well subdivided, and never to allow 
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them to go into the cows' pasture^ till after they have done 
with it. My farm is divided into 17 fields, and I have be- 
sides a moveable fence of 500 feet, in pannels, by means of 
which I can divide a ten acre field, in a very short time. It 
consists of three rails of boar^is only, and there is but one 
sheep in my whole flock that will attempt to leap it. This I 
consider an invaluable quality in the Merino. 

I find I have extended this communication to an unusual 
length, without referring you to the enclosed document, 
being an abstract (though not so particular as it ought to be,) 
of my farming operations since 1815, yet suflSciently so to 
prove, in my opinion, the practicability, if not the advantage, 
of keeping sheep on a large scale — at least the Merino, on a 
grain and dairy farm, to the amount of 1| to 2 sheep per 
acre^ not only without injury to, but much to the advantage 
of the other operations. And I will say, to the infidel on this 
subject, what I did to my present farmer on shares, who came 
to me full of prejudices in 1820 — <^ Point out to me any other 
system of farming, by which I can obtain as much rent, with 
as little labour, and preserve my farm in the same condition, 
and I will clear it of the sheep to-morrow.'' He is now as 
much in favour of the sheep, as he was formerly opposed to 
them. He receives one-hialf of the wool, and all the increase 
is mine, with the other half. We have never sold it under 
fifty cents, though the price, as of other produce, is low at 
present, not more than thirty-five cents. Yet when it is 
add^d to half the crop of wheat, corn, butter and potatoes, 
and an orchard of 500 trees, it forms a handsome aggregate- 
more I will venture to affirm, than any other farmer on 
shares in the county, on 165 acres, receives, who has the 
dung to hauly but from his barn yard. 

If such is the result on a valuable farm^ so near the city, 
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what prospects are open to the farmer in the interior of our 
State, with a wide range and low priced landsr. 

As intimately connected with the subject of this communi* 
cation, and deeply interesting to the wool growers of the 
United States, I would mention, that I last summer imported 
two rams frop:! Saxony, the fleeces of which I sent to Mr. 
William Young, and have just received the following account 
of their produce and value, showing how eminently advan- 
tageous it would prove to those keeping that stock, to attend 
to the improving the quality of the fleece. While commonly 
called fuU-blood Merino wool in the dirt, will bring no more 
at present in market than 30 to 35 cents, or $1.50 to $\.1S 
per fleece, these average |»4.31. 

"The net weight in the fleece was 17| Ibs.'^ (they were 
covered with tar and dirt, having been two months on board 
ship,) " and when washed it weighed as under, viz. 

1st quality, 2 lbs. )3oz. at 1(2.00 . . $4.25 

2d do 1 8 1.50 . . 2,25 

3d do * 14 1.00 . . .87i 

4th & 5th do. with belly bits 2 8 .50 . . ^ 1.25 



7 lbs. j58.62| 

I have now between 80 and 90 lambs from these rams, the 
males of which I shall dispose of at moderate prices, with the 
view of extending the breed. Samples of the wool are to be i 

seen at Mr. Young^s store. 

I am, dear sir, with esteem. 

Your very obedient servant, 

W. J. Miller. 

John Hare Powel, Esq, 

CorreBptmding Secretary of the Pennaylvtnda .MgricuUural Society. 
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